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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE invite our readers to turn their attention in the first instance 
to Mr. Albert Carman’s article entitled “‘ Will Canada be Lost ?”, 
to Mr. Maurice Low’s valuable sidelights from 
Washington on the Reciprocity agitation in the 
United States, and to the Canadian Notes at 
the end of this number. After reading this independent 
corroborative testimony, we assume that they will be of our 
opinion, that among the many grave and pressing problems 
confronting us at the present time few more deeply concern 
the people of the United Kingdom and the sister-States of the 
British Empire than Mr. Taft’s audacious bid for Canada. We 
grant that this is the wrong moment to publish anything uncom- 
fortable, or to say anything disquieting, and that we should be 
thought better of in following the example of the Rt. Hon. 
Slosh or the Rt. Hon. Tosh, to say nothing of the Lord Viscount 
Bosh, in flinging up our caps over the abiding affection of the 
Americans for our noble selves and in affirming that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible Empires under the best of all 
possible Governments, and that there is not a cloud or even a 
speck on the horizon in this Coronation year. As a matter of 
fact, the skies are heavily overcast, the only two bright spots 
being the intense and single-minded devotion to duty of our 
King and Queen and the profound and ever-increasing attach- 
ment of all the British peoples to the Monarchy, which, amid 
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the waning of other institutions, is becoming more powerful 
and more popular than ever. At a time when the blatant 
demagogue and the empty wind-bag, well-meaning or otherwise, 
dominate Westminster, it is to King George that the public 
naturally turn, impatiently crying, ‘“‘ Confound their politics, 
frustrate their knavish tricks.” 


Prorte on both sides of the Atlantic have gradually come to 
realise that this innocent-looking Reciprocity Agreement, 
negotiated on the one hand by such patriotic 
Canadians as Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s colleagues, 
Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson, and on the other by such a 
good friend of Great Britain as President Taft, under the 
benign patronage of Ambassador Bryce—who has long consti- 
tuted himself bootblack-in-chief to the U.S.A.—is infinitely 
more serious than it seems, and, taken in conjunction with the 
bogus Anglo-American Arbitration movement, which, having 
momentarily served its purpose, has grown fine by degrees and 
beautifully less, is little better than a conspiracy to detach the 
Dominion from the British Empire, and to incorporate her by 
gradual though inevitable steps in the American Republic. 
We are not suggesting for a single second that any shadow of 
such intention was in the minds of the Canadian negotiators. 
The very suggestion is grotesque. We are likewise reluctant 
to criticise the policy of the Canadian Cabinet, because for several 
years successive British Governments have been offered and have 
contemptuously declined such a Reciprocity Agreement with 
Canada as that now eagerly sought by the United States. British 
politicians of both parties are largely responsible for the present 
development by their political folly and fiscal fanaticism. At 
the same time we cannot resist expressing our amazement, 
considering the reproaches continually heaped upon the Mother 
Country by Canadians for the facility with which she is 
bamboozled by astute Americans, especially where Canadian 
interests are concerned, that wary politicians like Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier—who has clamorously demanded the right to conduct 
Canadian diplomacy—should have been so completely capti- 
vated by President Taft’s “sunny smile” as to be ready to 
reverse a national policy of thirty years’ standing, which has 
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brought prodigious prosperity to Canada, and to compromise 
her whole political future for the sake of paltry gains which 
must in any event have fallen into her lap within a few years. 


Ir is mysterious, indeed so mysterious as to have aroused the 
suspicion of many Canadians as to how far extraneous influences 

have influenced the issue. The indecent rejoicing 
a ee of the Cobdenite-cum-cocoa press in the Mother 
Country on the announcement of the successful conclusion of 
negotiations involving the economic dismemberment of the 
Dominion, together with the unfortunate antecedents and mis- 
placed zeal of Ambassador Bryce, as also the conflicting 
statements of British Ministers in the House of Commons, 
confirmed the feeling that in order to dish Tariff Reformers at 
home Mr. Bryce had done his utmost to promote the Taft 
policy. This, we admit, is a grave allegation to make against 
a British Ambassador, but the case against him certainly looks 
bad, possibly owing to the thoughtless action of his political 
friends here. Mr. Asquith informed the House of Commons, or 
rather boasted that “‘ up to their conclusion the various negotia- 
tions were very carefully watched by our British Ambassador 
at Washington, who was in constant communication with the 
Canadian negotiators, and who very properly kept his eye on 
British trade interests.” But when it became obvious that 
the Reciprocity Agreement was detrimental to British trade 
interests by destroying our preference in Canada on some 
articles, reducing it on others, and diverting a considerable 
amount of British trade into foreign channels, to say nothing 
of its menace to the sustenance of our people by increasing the 
price of food, Messrs. Asquith and Co., after their wont, wobbled, 
shuffled, and prevaricated, until finally it was left uncertain on 
this side of the Atlantic what had happened on the other. That 
neither Mr. Bryce nor our Government had played a creditable 
or even a publishable part was shown by the issue of a care- 
fully edited White Paper, showing that there had been no 
communication from Washington to London, or from London 
to Washington, for many months on end. But on the other 
side of the Atlantic it has been positively asserted by Canadians, 
with no special prejudice against Mr. Bryce, and by some with 
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a special prejudice against British Imperialism, that our 
Ambassador has been so to speak, “the villain of the piece.” 
He has moreover been publicly thanked by the Canadian 
Ministers for his “ assistance” in this dubious affair. 


Mr. Monk, the Leader of the Quebec Conservatives, called 
attention to Mr. Bryce’s action at the outset of the controversy, 
without eliciting any disclaimer from Mr. Fielding ; 
while Mr. Bourassa, the Leader of the Nationalist 
party in Quebec, a sworn enemy of every form of 
Imperialism, stated “That the Laurier Government has been 
encouraged to make a Reciprocity Agreement with the United 
States at this juncture by the British Government in order to 
off-set the Tariff Reform movement in Great Britain, and that 
this is the explanation of Mr. Bryce’s active interest.” Mr. 
Bourassa explained (we quote the Times Ottawa correspondent 
of February 10) “That reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States would furnish the Asquith Government with the 
argument that with Canada, the most important of the British 
Dominions, already bound by a Reciprocity treatment to a 
foreign country, the movement for Imperial Preference was 
absolutely doomed.” In this statement Mr. Bourassa showed 
remarkable insight into the mind of Messrs. Asquith and Co. ; 
and yet there are squeamish Liberals who object to our 
describing the present Cabinet as a gang of traitors to their 
country. We must remember that Mr. Bryce—for whom Mr. 
Balfour, after his wont, publicly expressed his profound affection 
the moment he was criticised; which, by the way, he success- 
fully concealed during the many years he sat opposite the 
Professor in the House of Commons—belongs to the Goldwin 
Smith school, and is an “ annexationist’”? of many years’ 
standing. In his vastly overrated book on the American 
Commonwealth Professor Bryce went so far as to urge Canada 
to adopt the very policy upon which Sir Wilfrid Laurier appears 
to be embarking—protest he never so much—in the following 
passage: “‘ The material growth of Canada would probably be 
quickened by union (with the United States), and the plan of a 
commercial league or Customs union (with the United States) 
which has been discussed might, if carried out, lead to a 
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political union; indeed, it is hard to see how otherwise Canada 
could have her fair share in adjusting such Tariff changes as 
might from time to time become necessary.” 


Lorp AMPTHILL, in a vigorous and patriotic speech, which 
outraged the tender susceptibilities of Party mandarins, 
Sir Wilfrid’s endeavoured some time ago in the House of 
Optimism Lords to elicit information on Mr. Bryce’s record, 

but was met by Viscount Morley of Blackburn— 
save us from the Viscounts!—with inarticulate indignation. 
Was Mr. Bryce egged on by Mr. Asquith to promote Reciprocity 
between the United States and Canada to the advantage of the 
Americans and the detriment of this country? He is British 
Prime Minister, dependent for his existence on the British 
electorate, who are entitled to know what he is up to. He is 
now seen to be capable de tout, and his offensive gloating over the 
announcement of the conclusion of the Taft-Fielding agreement, 
coupled with his subsequent disingenuousness and the conflicting 
attitude of Sir Edward Grey, demonstrated that he and his 
colleagues were realising long-cherished expectations. Perish 
the British Empire, so long as the Coalition of Logrollers can 
score a point in their miserable game! Down with everything 
so long as Mr. Asquith continues to draw £5000"a year! But it 
seems rather hard on the British taxpayer, paying an enormous 
salary to Mr. Bryce—which was raised directly a Radical secured 
the Embassy in Washington—ostensibly to protect the interests of 
the British Empire, in return for which our Ambassador devotes 
his talents to diverting British trade into American channels, 
presumably because the Americans are great admirers of his puff of 
their Constitution, or for some other equally inadequate reason. 
American politicians, like American men of business, are shrewd, 
but they are less sinister and far franker than the Germans, 
who allow themselves to be controlled by the Wilhelmstrasse. 
On the announcement of their great diplomatic victory over 
Canada they “ gave away the show” with engaging candour. 
Indeed, the uncompromising and unequivocal utterances of 
responsible official and unofficial Americans leave no shadow 
of doubt as to their objective—and small blame to them if the 
British and Canadian Governments amenable to British 
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and Canadian electorates are so idiotic as to walk into 
an open trap. It is farcical of British Cobdenite newspapers, 
who like Cobden himself are endeavouring to compass the 
dissolution of the Empire through Free Trade, to discount the 
arguments by which the American nation are being reconciled 
to the policy of Reciprocity with Canada. And Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s misleading after-dinner speeches in London only serve 
to show that he regards the British as bigger fools than they 
actually are, at which we have no right to be surprised, because 
his own experiences of British politicians have been singularly 
unfortunate. 


PRESIDENT Tart has from the outset staked his reputation on 
capturing Canada, and we should be grateful for the candour 
pee with which he has expounded his policy to his 
merican ; 4 

Cntone own people, as, for instance, when he said a few 

months ago “ We [i.e. the Americans] shall be 
blind indeed if we reject this golden opportunity to add to the 
strength and virility of our country by thus increasing its self- 
supporting capacity.” If this does not imply the ultimate absorp- 
tion of Canada, what does it mean? To destroy all lingering 
doubt the President added : ‘‘ Now is the accepted time; now is 
Canada at the parting of the ways [our italics]. Shall her people 
and our people profit by the proximity which our geography 
furnishes and stimulate a trade across a border that nothing but 
a useless, illogical, and unnecessary Tariff war creates.” If 
Canada is, in the President’s words, “‘ at the parting of the ways,” 
what are the rival routes? Why surely that which leads to a 
commercial partnership with the British Empire, based on a system 
of mutual preference as advocated by Mr. Chamberlain or alterna- 
tively, that which leads by gradual stages towards incorporation in 
the United States. On another occasion the President concluded 
an appeal to American farmers, who were none too enthusiastic 
over the free importation of Canadian corn, in these significant 
words: “ The greatest reason for adopting the agreement is the fact 
that it is going to unite two countries with a kindred people, 
lying together across a wide Continent, in a commercial and social 
union [our italics], with great advantage to both. Such a result 
does not need a nice balancing of the pecuniary profit of each. 
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Its undoubted general benefit will vindicate those responsible.” 
This is as plain as a pikestaff to any one who cares or dares to face 
the facts. Then at the Newspaper Publishers’ Dinner in New 
York the other day (April 27, 1911), President Taft explained 
that this was a critical moment for Reciprocity. 


It is critical because unless the time is now decided to be favourable, it is 
exceedingly probable that no such opportunity will ever again come to the 
United States, The forces which are at work in England and Canada, to separate 
Oanada by a Chinese wall (sic) from the United States and make her a part of an 
Imperial and commercial band, reaching from England around the world, to 
England again, by a system of preferential tariffs, will derive impetus from the 
rejection of the Treaty; and if we would have Reciprocity with all the 
advantages I have described, and which I earnestly and firmly believe will 
follow its adoption, we must take it now or give it up for ever. 


We do not share the annoyance of our countrymen, who not 
unnaturally resent this uncalled-for attack on a great political 
Party in another country by the head of an ultra Protectionist 
State, which levies duties of 70 per cent. on British manufactured 
goods. We don’t in the least resent President Taft’s description 
of the policy of Preference as ‘“‘a Chinese wall.” Such a mis- 
representation refutes itself. On the contrary we welcome 
these successive pin-pricks, the more the better for British 
self-complacency and Canadian conceit. 


WE could multiply this evidence ad nauseam ; it has been care- 
fully concealed, minimised, or misrepresented to the British 
public by that portion of the press which is en- 
couraging Canada to follow President Taft. The 
needed measure is being hustled through Congress, 
though so many interests are at stake that the process may be 
alongone. The enthusiasm of the last House of Representatives 
(the American House of Commons) was shown in the Report 
of the Ways and Means Committee, advising the adoption of the 
Reciprocity Agreement with Canada almost as soon as it was 
announced. From this Report we quote a suggestive passage: 
“The benefit to us [t.e. the people of the United States] would 
be enormous if we could sweep away the Tariff between the two 
countries. It would have an effect on our trade of another 
Louisiana purchase. If Canada’s commerce is so important to 
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us when she has only eight million people, what will be the magni- 
tude of our trade when she has twenty-five million people?” 
This reference to the Louisiana purchase is peculiarly instructive, 
as indicating the expectations of American supporters of Reci- 
procity, and we would commend it to the attention of Free Trade 
organs, such as the Spectator, which have succeeded in persuading 
themselves that in some mysterious way Reciprocity is a 
movement towards Free Trade, whereas it is a gigantic effort 
to extend the American Protectionist system so as to include 
Canada. The Louisiana purchase was the first geographical 
expansion of the United States, and is generally regarded as the 
greatest coup in the history of America, when she bought from 
Napoleon a territory of over a million square miles, thus doubling 
her size and permitting the growth of the United States westward. 
Now Americans see in the Reciprocity Agreement an opportunity 
of an even greater expansion northwards, and the Speaker of 
the new American House of Representatives (Mr. Champ Clark), 
who unlike our Speaker is also the Leader of his Party (the 
Democratic Party) in the House, openly applauded it because it 
means Annexation. Englishmen, headed by Mr. Asquith, who 
are anxious to fling away everything, have elected to treat 
this illuminating utterance of Mr. Champ Clark as a “ joke,” but 
it is no more a joke than Mr. Asquith’s speeches. The speaker 
merely expressed the views, not only of the Democratic Party, 
but of all the supporters of Reciprocity in the United States, 
who, according to our own Radical Press, are in a great majority. 


TuE following are verbatim extracts from the official Congressional 
Record at Washington, not hitherto published in this Review. 
We think they will be as interesting as they are 
opportune, in the face of the efforts of the 
Asquiths, the Lauriers, &c., to laugh “ annexa- 
tion” out of court: 


Mr. Champ 
Clark’s 
Speech 


Mr. Crark, I’m for it (Canadian Reciprocity) because I hope to see the 
day when the American flag will float over every square foot of the British 
North American possessions clear to the North Pole, They speak our language, 
their institutions are much like ours, they are trained in the difficult art of 
self-government. My judgment is that if the treaty of 1854 (Canadian 
Reciprocity Treaty) had never been abrogated, the chances of the consolidation 
of the two countries would have been much greater than they are now, 
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Mr. Martin (South Dakota), Will the gentleman favour the abrogation of 
our tariff law entirely as far as Canada is concerned, making free trade with 
Canada in all products ? 

Mr. Crark. By taking Canada in to become part of the United States, 
yes... . I favour this Treaty because it helps along universal peace... . 

Mr. Norris. I wanted to ask the gentleman something along the line of 
universal peace, As I understand it, the gentleman favours this Bill for at 
least one reason : it will have the tendency in the end to bring Canada into the 
Union. 

Mr. Crark, Yes, I have no doubt about that, 

Mr. Norris. Will that have the tendency to preserve peace with Great 
Britain ? 

Mr, Crark. Why, certainly it will, I have no doubt whatever that the 
day is not far distant when Great Britain will joyfully see all her North 
American Possessions become part of this Republic. That is the way things 
are tending now, 


A MEMBER of Mr. Taft’s own Cabinet, the Secretary for Agriculture, 
Mr. Wilson, wrote an open letter for the benefit of American 
Official farmers, which was considered so indiscreet as to 
be withdrawn, and so far as we know this valuable 
document has never been published in this country 
except a short extract which appeared in the Daily Mail. Mr. 
Wilson drew an enchanting picture of the future—when “ the 
raw material that comes from Canadian farms will be manu- 
factured in the United States, and what is not needed will be sent 
to foreign countries.” Again, “If this Reciprocity treaty 
becomes the law of both countries our relations with Canada will 
become intimate, our trade with her will extend and increase, 
and we shall become more and more one people. The adoption 
of the pending treaty would, from the national standpoint, be 
as much an act of wisdom as was the adoption of the treaties in 
the past that have added to our common country more than half 
its present area.” This is the responsible measured written state- 
ment of a Cabinet Minister, setting forth the policy of the Presi- 
dent, and as the President and House of Representatives which 
supported his policy between them say much the same thing, 
we cannot understand how any one in this country can shut their 
eyes to American ambitions, and we confess to being surprised 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, even in the effusiveness of public banquets, 
should pooh-pooh the possibility of any political peril to Canada. 
Equally instructive as the utterances of American politicians are 
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the views of American railway magnates, chief among whom is 
Mr. James J. Hill, an ex-Canadian of great constructive ability, 
who devotes his talents to the aggrandisement of the United 
States, and who for many years has been organising the wonderful 
system under his control, the Great Northern Railway, with a 
view to present developments. In the Daily Express of January 
30, Mr. Hill urged the immediate adoption of the Agreement, 
so that the United States and Canada might anticipate the federa- 
tion of the British Empire. 

The union of all parts of the British Empire in a commercial federation is 
only a question of time [says Mr. Hill]. When that shall have been concluded 
under a system of preferential advantages ensuring the English market to the 
Colonial producer of raw materials and the Colonial market to the English 
manufacturer, it will strike a double blow at the United States. Our best 
customer—Great Britain—and our third best—Canada—will then trade less 
and less with us and more and more with each other. It will be permanently 


impossible for us to repair the error if the present Reciprocity Agreement is 
rejected. 


In language strikingly resembling that of Mr. Taft, Mr. Hill 
added : 


I want to say to you that we cannot afford to let this opportunity pass. It 
is said that “ opportunity calls once at every man’s door,” but that if you leave 
the door open it will come again, Let me say to you that the conditions in the 
British Empire are such that if we let it pass it will never come again. If we 
neglect the opportunity that is now manifesting itself, if that is refused, it is 
almost a certainty that Imperial Federation will follow, and if it does, where is 
your market ? 


We will confine ourselves to but a single newspaper quotation, 
namely, The Springfield Republican, one of the ablest and 
E most representative of American newspapers, 
nter : 

Arbitration ®24 consequently one that is rarely referred 

to by correspondents on the other side, several 
of whom still labour under the delusion that New York is 
the United States, instead of being a mere port of entry on an 
island off the coast. The Springfield Republican tells us: ‘‘ There 
need not be any hesitation in saying that the Newfoundland 
Treaty should be regarded as a stepping-stone to a similar one 
with all Canada, and that the great end in view which should 
appeal to any American statesman with imagination and fore- 
sight is the ultimate peaceful combination of Canada’s destiny 
with our own.” We take this opportunity of expressing our 
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indebtedness to Mr. Donald Macmaster, M.P., for publishing 
and amplifying with pertinent extracts the excellent address he 
delivered at the Constitutional Club earlier in the year (March 23), 
appropriately entitled “The Great Betrayal.” These are but 
samples of American jubilation over the impending capture of 
Canada with which we could fill this number. Satisfaction was 
most tersely expressed by Mr. Hearst, a recent candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, and the controller of the Yellow 
Press: ‘‘ Let us have commercial union first, and political union 
afterwards.” The Annexationists have undoubtedly helped the 
cause of Reciprocity in the United States, but they have com- 
promised it in Canada, and they would have ruined it in this 
country but for the sudden outbreak of Anglo-American gush, 
prompted by a peculiarly thoughtless speech of Sir Edward Grey, 
which will cost him his last shred of reputation as a Foreign 
Minister. Our readers will not have forgotten that during a 
Debate on the Naval Estimates (March 13), which a handful of 
“cranks” sought to reduce, the Foreign Minister suddenly 
electrified the House of Commons and stampeded almost the 
entire Press, by digging out two forgotten speeches of President 
Taft—had the President suggested the disinterment ?—which 
he paraded as pregnant declarations of American policy. Sir 
Edward Grey informed his still more ignorant hearers that twice 
within twelve months the President of the United States “ has 
sketched out a step in advance in arbitration more momentous 
than anything that any practical statesman in his position has 
ventured to say before—pregnant with consequences and very 
far-reaching.” 


Tuis was the first of these pregnant statements: ‘ Personally 
[our italics] I do not see any more reason why matters of national 
Obiter Dicta honour should not be referred to courts of arbitra- 

tion as matters of private or national property 
are. I know that is going further than most men are willing to 
go, but I do not see why questions of honour should not be sub- 
mitted to tribunals composed of men of honour who understand 
questions of national honour, and abide by their decisions, as 
well as any other questions of difference arising between nations.” 
Note that the President explicitly spoke not as a President but 
as a person, and admitted that he was in advance of public opinion. 
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Mr. Taft’s second statement quoted by Sir Edward Grey, was: 
“* If we can negotiate and put through agreements with some other 
nations to abide by the adjudication of national arbitration 
courts in every issue which cannot be settled by a negotiation, 
no matter what it involves, whether honour, territory, or money, 
we should have made a long step forward by demonstrating that 
it is possible for two nations at least to establish between them 
the same system which, through the process of law, have existed 
between two individuals under Government.” Sir Edward Grey 
described these as “‘ bold and courageous words,” but then bold 
and courageous words are very cheap, whether on the lips of 
American or of British politicians. It was obvious to every one 
with the smallest smattering of knowledge of American affairs, 
that these were mere casual obiter dicta of no special significance, 
and it would be difficult to conceive a greater blunder than the 
importance attributed to them by the Foreign Minister, who 
actually went to the length of suggesting besides unrestricted 
arbitration, an Anglo-American alliance against the rest of the 
world in support of such arbitration, thereby ensuring the instant 
mobilisation of all the anti-English forces which are far more 
powerful than the pro-English forces in the United States. While 
not doubting for a moment Sir Edward Grey’s good faith on the 
subject of arbitration, his speech has done as much to destroy its 
prospects as any utterance of our time. Nothing excites the ire 
of Americans more than any hint of a European entanglement, 
while to discuss arbitration without any recognition of the position 
of the Senate is a challenge to the most powerful political institution 
of the United States. Unfortunately our public men practically 
never leave these shores, unless it be to hear music at Bayreuth, 
or to play golf on the Riviera. They are totally ignorant of the 
politics and politicians of all foreign countries—especially the 
United States. 


STILL more curious than the ecstasies of politicians of all parties 


over the “ epoch-making speech” of Sir Edward Grey, which 
The was treated as the forerunner of the millennium, 
Millennium WS the attitude of the British Press (with a few 


conspicuous exceptions, such as the Morning Post, 
which did its utmost to stem the tide of folly amid which the 
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Daily Mail managed to keep its head) in joining the general hue 
and cry. Two hemispheres looked on while we made fools of 
ourselves, or rather while we were made fools of by our politicians 
and newspapers. Unionists ran a neck-and-neck race with their 
opponents, and there was the usual demonstration at the Guild- 
hall, organised by the Lord Mayor of London, who appears to be 
a mixture of Messrs. W. T. Stead, Andrew Carnegie, and H. W. 
Massingham. There was not even the shadow of an excuse in 
the shape of any serious or popular response from America to 
Sir Edward Grey’s gush, and though it was announced that a 
treaty was being negotiated between the Governments, it was 
obvious from the first that this treaty must necessarily leave 
things very much as they are for the simple reason that the 
Americans are as hostile to unrestricted arbitration as we are. 
At this Guildhall meeting, which was described as “ unique” 
by the Lord Mayor—and it was certainly unique as an exhibition 
of mischievous fatuity—an old tag was dug out by the Lord 
Mayor from one of President Grant’s speeches, to the effect that 
“ war between England and America would be in the nature of 
a civil war,’ and, according to the Lord Mayor, “ time had 
deepened that opinion.” Time has done nothing of the kind, 
because of late years the United States has become hopelessly 
overloaded with a vast mass of aliens who do not in the least 
regard war between England and America as a civil war, and 
some people, who ought to know, are of opinion that a war 
between England and America, however unpopular in England, 
would be exceedingly popular in America. Mr. Asquith went 
off at score in his familiar heavy father style: “The situation— 
the unique situation—in which we are met—obliterating for the 
moment all distinctions of party and of creed—to welcome and 
to recognise has come into existence with no ostensible or overt 
pre-arrangement. It has not been organised or engineered by 
the apparatus of diplomacy.” 


Don’t let us be too sure of that. It was peculiarly fortunate 
for his Majesty’s Ministers and for President Taft that an Anglo- 
The Eirenicon® merican Demonstration should be organised 

to draw attention from American efforts to grab 
Canada; indeed, in the next sentence Mr. Asquith declared: 
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“The initiative was taken, as we gladly and gratefully acknow- 
ledge, by the Chief Magistrate of the United States of America. 
But the seed which he cast fell into ground that was prepared to 
receive it, and the act which a few years ago—may I not say a 
few months ago ?—might have been regarded as the dream of 
idealists has not only passed into the domain of practical states- 
manship, but has become the settled purpose of two great democ- 
racies.” This amazing assertion gives us the measure of Mr. 
Asquith’s sense of responsibility. He speaks of something which 
has come, “the settled purpose” of two great democracies. 
What is that something? because so far there is nothing. He 
proceeded in the usual style to discuss warfare between “ related ”’ 
peoples, blissfully ignoring the immense preponderance of other 
elements over the Anglo-Saxon population of the United States, 
working himself up to the point of declaring, “I do not think 
that I am using the language of exaggeration when I say that 
we are here in the Guildhall to-day to record the most signal 
victory in our time in the International sphere of the power of 
reason and the sense of brotherhood.” We should not be so 
cruel as to quote had these words proceeded from any one 
except the head of the Government, who continued in the same 
millennium strain, in the course of which, needless to say, he 
exhausted the familiar but totally irrelevant analogy between 
private and international duels, after which he set to work to 
reassure the rest of the world: 

that such a compact as is now suggested between the two English speaking 
peoples has no ulterior political purpose. Our eirenicon [sic] contains and implies 
no message of menace to the rest or to any part of mankind. It is not even an 
alliance, aggressive or defensive. It simply means that within the vast area 
for which as States we are severally responsible war is ruled out as the possible 
arbiter of conceivable differences. Other things we may hope and believe will 
follow. It is not for us to dictate or to preach to other nations, nor can we, 


while things remain as they are, forego the precautions which are needed for the 
wise and vigilant stewardship of a world-wide trust. 


This was the only sensible sentence throughout the entire speech, 
which ended as extravagantly as it had begun. “If the United 
Kingdom and the United States solemnly and formally agree that as 
between themselves war and the possibility of war are once and 
for all renounced, a step will have been taken immeasurable in 
extent, incomparable in significance, in the onward progress of 
humanity.” 


oe 
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Mr. Asquita can reel off this sort of stuff by the yard. He was 
followed by Mr. Balfour, who, we regret to say, has in his time 
Mr. Balfour done as much to mystify British public opinion 
oie upon American affairs as any of his contempo- 

raries. We have not the space to deal with his 
speech, which, if less sonorous and pretentious than Mr. Asquith’s, 
was equally sentimental and beside the mark, though he entered 
a useful caveat against the inference that, even if this wonderful 
American Treaty were ratified, there would be any possibility 
of immediately reducing armaments. He is as much astray as 
to the composition of the Great Republic as Mr. Asquith. “ We 
who speak the English tongue, we whose institutions are all 
drawn from the common source, we who believe in a common 
form of freedom, we—with all these interests and traditions in 
common—should be able to join together and set an example 
to the world at large. It will not only produce, and as I believe 
secure for ever, the absolute certainty of peace between us and 
the United States, but it will be the beginning of a new era.” 
Then came an imposing procession headed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Archbishop Bourne, the Chief Rabbi, and the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, representing the Free Churches, which was 
wound up by Sir Joseph Ward, the Prime Minister of New Zealand. 
There is nothing to be said against the utterances of prelates 
and ministers of religion, it is their business to seek peace and 
ensue it, though it is as well even for the Churches to occasionally 
look facts in the face. Our protest is exclusively confined to the 
action of public men who, by virtue of sitting on Front Benches, 
pass for statesmen, and take turn and turn about in misdirectiag 
national affairs. It is simply monstrous that the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition should join forces at the Guild- 
hall to mislead the British people by pretending that we are on 
the verge of some eirenicon with the United States, or that there 
is any serious Arbitration Treaty in view, automatically submitting 
International differences, whatever their character or scope, to 
a tribunal, and thus eliminating the possibility of war between 
the two countries. This, and nothing less, was the burden of 
every speech at the Guildhall and of the mass of speeches and 
sermons delivered elsewhere, and of hundreds and thousands of 
newspaper articles. Meanwhile the two Governments who are 
responsible for this wild-goose chase are engaged in drafting a 
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treaty which does not carry us one single step either towards 
unrestricted arbitration or perpetual peace. It is purely per- 
missive and will permit both nations, if so inclined, to settle 
differences as they arise by some form of arbitration. But that 
we can do now, as can any other two Powers. Never has such 
a portentous mountain proceeded from so ridiculous a mouse. If 
Mandarins had any sense of shame they would be profoundly 
disgusted with themselves for playing it so low down on their 
innocent countrymen. It looks like a ruse deliberately got up 
to promote Reciprocity, and to assist the gush-pots, who are 
exploiting the Coronation, to loose off their infantile platitudes. 
Remember the intimate connection between Canadian-A merican 
Reciprocity and Anglo-American Arbitration, “Surely in vain 
the net is spread in the sight-of any bird.” 


Wuite the Tafts, the Asquiths, the Balfours, the Prelates, the 
Ministers, the Rabbis, the Financiers, the Sentimentalists, &c. 
&c., were swelling the Atlantic Ocean with mean- 
Mr. Roosevelt . 
to the Rescue Wgless gush, calculated to do the utmost harm 

to the causes these persons have at heart because 
it is only by the strong and the robust, and not by the weak and 
the maudlin, that peace can be maintained, Mr. Roosevelt (May 
18) published a timely article in his paper, the Outlook, declaring 
that the nation that would agree to arbitrate questions of 
national honour, is in the same position as the man whose wife 
has been “‘ assaulted and slapped.” Such an individual who 
went to law, instead of forthwith punishing the offender, would 
be regarded with derision. Mr. Roosevelt, who may be presumed 
to regard the Reciprocity Agreement as tantamount to the annexa- 
tion of Canada, admitted that there was now no possibility of 
war between Great Britain and the United States. (We might 
even obtain temporary peace with Germany by handing over 
Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and a few other trifles.) But Mr. Roosevelt added that if Great 
Britain attempted to exercise the right of search as she did a 
hundred years ago, “ this country would fight at the drop of a 
hat, and any man who proposed to arbitrate on such a matter 
would be tossed contemptuously out of the popular path.” 
Similarly, if a dispute arose between the United States and some 
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other nation, demanding that the former should receive an 
enormous number of undesired emigrants, no one acquainted 
with the temper of the American people would for a moment 
dream that they would arbitrate on the matter. “In such a 
case we should say that our honour, our integrity, our indepen- 
dence, and our very national existence were involved, we could 
not submit such a question to arbitration.” Mr. Roosevelt’s 
article thus characteristically concluded : 


The Treaty should make no explicit declaration of a kind which would brand 
us with cowardice if we lived up to it and with hypocrisy and bad faith if we 
did not live up to it. Also it is well to remember that as there is not the 
slightest conceivable danger of war between Great Britain and the United 
States, the Arbitration Treaty would have no effect whatever upon the arma- 
ments of either country. 


THE stupendous and merciless labours exacted from their Majesties 
the King and Queen, which will last without intermission for many 
weeks, began on May 12, when they drove through 
enormous and enthusiastic crowds in South 
London, to open the Festival of Empire at the 
Crystal Palace, of which Lord Plymouth has been the moving 
spirit. The whole function was a brilliant success, and the popular 
reception of the King and Queen was most impressive, showing 
as it does, that there is still something solid left in a community 
alleged to be growing frivolous. A few days later (May 16) the 
King unveiled the Memorial to Queen Victoria in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace, in the presence of the Queen and our Royal Family, 
as also the German Emperor, the German Empress, and their 
daughter, Princess Victoria Louise, who paid a private and family 
visit to the British Court of a week’s duration in the middle of 
May. This seems to have been by far the most successful and 
enjoyable sojourn of the German Imperial Royal Family in 
England, because there was. no flavour of politics. But as the 
German Emperor rarely ever misses an opportunity of combining 
business with pleasure, we may be permitted to express the hope 
that there will be no subsequent Anglo-German entanglements 
of whatsoever description. Such developments have never 
brought friendship between Germany and ourselves, but rather 
friction between this country and other Powers. So long as it is 


clearly recognised on all hands that we transact no political 
VOL, LVII Pi 36 


Victoria 
Memorial 
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business with Germany, for the simple reason that we have no 
such business to transact, that we revive and maintain our sea- 
power and do our duty as a Member of the Triple Entente, we 
ought to be able to preserve tolerable relations with the German 
Empire, though the determination of such a mighty military 
nation to become the mightiest sea-Power must necessarily con- 
stitute a menace to the peace of the world. King George, as 
always, spoke admirably, in unveiling the Victoria Memorial ; 
referring to the tender interests and close attention with which his 
father had during ten years watched over and guided the work, 


though, alas! not spared to see the completion of the Memorial, King Edward 
the Seventh is more than ever in our loving thoughts to day.... It now 
stands complete before our eyes to revive for us and to convey to our descendants 
the lustre and fame which shine upon that happy age of British history, when a 
woman’s hand held for a period, which almost equalled the allotted span of 
human life, the sceptre of the Empire, and when the simple virtues of a Queen 
comforted the hearts of nations, 


This monument would stand for ever to proclaim the glories 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, 


and to prove to future generations the sentiments of affection and reverence 
which Her people felt for Her and Her memory. As time passes and the years 
unfold, events are revealed in their true character and proportion. We are sure 
that the tributes we pay to-day will not be disputed by posterity. Her life was 
devoted to the discharge of Her solemn public duty. Her authority was exer- 
cised on all oceasions with sincere respect for Constitutional usage and tradition. 
No Sovereign in history reigned so long over so many millions of mankind; no 
ruler saw so many wonderful changes come to pass, or witnessed such a vast 
expansion in the scale and power of human arrangements; no reign in this 
Kingdom ever gathered up more carefully the treasure of the past or prepared 
more hopefully the path of the future. No woman was ever held in higher 
honour. No Queen was ever loved so well. 


Without any suspicion of flattery it may also be said that 


no Sovereign ever received a more touching, a more truthful, 
or a more eloquent tribute from a successor. 


Mr. AsquitH has sunk to such depths as the Leader of the 
Coalition of log-rollers, his speeches have been so common, so 
insolent, especially towards the Crown, for which 


Apprehen- he cannot conceal his contempt, so utterly and 


sions concern- 


ing Conference! °Pelessly partisan in tone and anarchist in 

purpose, that grave anxiety was felt as to his 
opening performance at the Imperial Conference on May 23, 
and there was general relief that his speech was harmless 
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if notinspiring. Itis doubtless difficult to maintain any standard 
when “ toeing the line” chalked out by Irish rebels and American 
dynamitards, or when pandering to the greed of the party of 
snobbery, jobbery, and robbery in the House of Commons. It 
would require a man of exceptionally strong character to dominate 
the horde of which the Prime Minister is the titular chief. In 
these days we must be thankful for the smallest mercies. It was 
feared that the British Premier might be tempted to open the 
Imperial Conference by repeating his flouts and gibes on Imperial 
Preference with which he is wont to tickle the ears of Ministerial 
groundlings—e.g. when he told them (House of Commons, 
February 9, 1911), “I think we are celebrating the obsequies 
of that which used to be called Imperial Preference. . . . In 
the meantime we may be thankful that the common sense and 
the political instinct of the electors of this country have saved 
them from the invitations offered to them to adopt what, would 
have been one of the greatest and most disastrous political 
impostures of modern times.” Mr. Asquith had no doubt been 
sobered by the crushing rebuke he subsequently received from 
one of the principal “ impostors,” Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who a 
few weeks after this outrageous attack quietly observed in the 
Canadian Parliament, ‘“‘ Canada’s policy was set forth at the 
Imperial Conference of 1902, when the Dominion Ministers 
announced that they were prepared to give Great Britain a 
preference on manufactured goods in Canadian markets, if 
Great Britain gave Canada a preference on natural products in 
her market. That was Canada’s policy in 1902. It was 
Canada’s policy in 1911; and would be renewed at the Imperial 
Conference in May next.” Although the Canadian Government 
has recently been engaged in raising, in conjunction with Presi- 
dent Taft, a substantial obstacle to Imperial Preference, we 
cannot but be grateful to her Prime Minister for thus re- 
taliating upon his Cobdenite colleague in Downing Street. 


Tue Imperial Conference, according to the Official Report, 
which was subsequently issued, met at the Foreign Office 
(May 23) under the presidency of the British 
Premier, who presided over the Conference not 
by virtue of any Imperial position, but because 
the Conference had gradually acquired status as a Conference 


Opening of 
Conference 
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between Governments and Governments, Cabinets and Cabinets, 
at which the Premier of the Mother Country takes precedence 
as primus inter pares. He was accompanied on the present 
occasion by Mr. Lewis Harcourt, who to our shame occupies 
the office which Mr. Chamberlain made great and which has 
declined so deplorably under his successors, until it has now 
become the prey of a backstairs intriguer. Canada was repre- 
sented by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a reluctant attendant, if rumour 
may be credited, the Prime Minister of Canada, together with 
Sir F. W. Borden, Minister of Defence, and Mr. Brodeur, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries; Australia by Mr. Fisher, the 
Labour Premier of the Commonwealth, Mr. Batchelor, Minister 
of External Affairs, and Senator Pearce, Minister of Defence. 
New Zealand was represented by her Prime Minister, Sir 
Joseph Ward, and Mr. Findlay. While the “ Union of South 
Africa,” which the British Government is enormously proud of 
having handed over bag and baggage to the Boers, was repre- 
sented by General Botha, Prime Minister, Sir D. P. de Villers 
Graaf, Minister of Public Works, and Mr. Malan, Minister of 
Education. We never think it necessary to join in the 
ridiculous and repulsive gush with which General Botha is 
invariably greeted by the anti-British party in this country; 
but we can at any rate say in all sincerity that the Boer general 
has invariably shown himself immensely superior to his pro- 
Boer admirers; and now that he is established at the head of 
the South African Union, he ought to be a big enough man to 
refuse to knock down the British Empire to the lowest bidder 
simply to please Messrs. Asquith and Co. Newfoundland was 
represented by Sir E. P. Morris, the Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Watson, Colonial Secretary, whom we trust are prouder of their 
position at the head of the oldest British Colony than they are 
desirous of selling the birthright of Newfoundland for a mess of 
pottage to the United States. 


Mr. AsquiTH opened his observations by offering his brother 
Prime Ministers, in the name of his Majesty’s Government, 
“a most grateful and cordial welcome,” and 
expressing the hope “ that the deliberations of 
this, the first, Imperial Conference” (previous 
Conferences having been termed “Colonial’’) ‘‘ may conduce, in 


Mr. Asquith’s 
Speech 
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the language of the prayer which' we are accustomed to offer for 
the High Court of Parliament, to the ‘ safety, honour, and welfare 
of our Sovereign and his Dominions.’” Four years had passed 
since the last Colonial Conference in 1907, during which notable 
gaps had been created by the calls of mortality and the accidents 
of political fortune. ‘“‘ The name of my lamented predecessor, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who opened the Conference 
of that year, will always be associated in the history of the 

Empire with the grant of full self-government to the Transvaal 

and the Orange River Colony, with the result that we have 

with us at this table to-day not (as then) the representatives of 

separate South African States, but the Prime Minister of the 

Union of South Africa.” It was noteworthy and characteristic 

of the speaker addressing the official representatives of the 

greater Dominions of the Crown—to whom the Crown, thank 

Heaven! looms so infinitely larger than the local servants of 

the Crown in this particular portion of the Empire—to dwell | 
in the first place on the death of his own predecessor, who was 4 
a nonentity so far as the Empire generally was concerned, 
except for the fact that in the great South African struggle, in 
which we were splendidly supported by our Oversea kinsmen, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman publicly espoused the other 
side, and pronounced the operations of the most humane army 
in the world as “‘ methods of barbarism.’ As Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, Mr. Asquith, with that senile vanity which 
ultimately overtakes all second-class politicians, regards him- 
self as the first man in the Empire, and the Sovereign as a 
cypher. In his eyes the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
his predecessor in title, was a far greater event than the death 
of King Edward the Seventh, which threw the entire Empire 
into mourning and literally caused consternation to the friends 
of peace throughout the civilised world. But it could scarcely 
be ignored even by a politician who is endeavouring through 
the Parliament Bill to smash the Constitution, and to super- 
sede the King as well as the Lords. “And barely a year 
ago our beloved and illustrious Sovereign King Edward the 
Seventh, to whom in 1907 we owed and gave a whole-hearted 
allegiance, was suddenly taken from the Empire, which he 
served so faithfully and loved so well, leaving behind him the 
best inheritance which any Monarch can bequeath to his 
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successors—the memory of great purposes worthily pursued, 
and the example of a life which was directed and dominated 
by a tireless sense of duty and an unquenchable devotion to the 
peoples committed to his charge.” 


Mr. AsquiTH impressively added—and it was among the few 
impressive passages in his speech, because to the Dominions 
and their representatives to an infinitely greater 
Homage to Re ; 
the King extent than to the politicians of this country, 
who are for ever endeavouring to thrust the 
Crown into the background and to belittle its influence in 
order to carry out their pernicious schemes, the Crown is 
the symbol of a living faith, and the call of the Crown has 
at all great emergencies proved to be the one call to which 
all Britons respond—“ You will join with me, I am sure, in 
offering as our first corporate act, our homage to King George 
the Fifth, and the assurance of our fervent hope and firm belief 
that in his reign the British Crown will continue with untarnished 
lustre to be the centre and the symbol of our Imperial unity. 
It is indeed a happy coincidence that the time fixed for our 
deliberation will enable the foremost statesmen of the self- 
governing Dominions and Colonies to take a personal part in 
the solemnities, shared in spirit and sympathy by the whole 
Empire, which will attend the Coronation of the King and 
Queen.” It is indeed “a happy coincidence” that, thanks 
to the Coronation, this year’s Imperial Conference, attended 
by many of the busiest men in the Empire at no small political 
risk, should be redeemed from being the complete fiasco which 
Messrs. Asquith, Harcourt and Co. are anxious to make it. It 
is equally fortunate that even for an hour the British Premier 
should be constrained to exchange the society of a Cabinet of 
wreckers, and the demoralising atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, to attend the Conference, whose members are at 
any rate interested in big and vital questions touching the 
welfare and security of the whole Empire, however powerless 
and paralysed they may be by the determination of the Home 
Government to sterilise the Cabinet of Cabinets. 


SS 
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Mr. AsquitH proceeded to invite his audience to survey “* the 
evolution of that unique political organism which is called the 
British Empire,” which was distinguished from 
other Empires by special and dominating charac- 
teristics, being made up of countries not geo- 
graphically conterminous or even contiguous, presenting every 
variety of climate, soil, people, and religion, and even in those 
communities enjoying complete self-government “does not 
draw its unifying and cohesive force solely from identity of 
race or of language.” Yet by its mere existence the British 
Empire ruled out the possibility of war among populations 
numbering a third of the human race. As regards the self- 
governing Dominions, there were two conditions which rendered 
the Empire unique in the history of great political aggregations. 


Evolution of 
Empire 


The first is the reign of Law; wherever the King’s writ runs it is the 
symbol and messenger not of an arbitrary authority, but of right shared by 
every citizen, and capable of being asserted and made effective by the tribunals 
of the land. The second is the combination of local autonomy—absolute, 
unfettered, complete—with loyalty to a common head, co-operation, spontaneous 
and unforced, for common interests and purposes, and, I may add, a common 
trusteeship, whether it be in India or in the Crown Colonies, or in the 
Protectorates, or within our own borders, of the interests and fortunes of 
fellow subjects who have not yet attained, or perhaps in some cases may never 
attain to the full stature of self-government. 


These general considerations were not wholly out of place in 
contemplating the work before the Imperal Conference. In 
the Early Victorian era there were two rough-and-ready 
solutions for what was impatiently regarded by the British 
statesmen of the day as the “Colonial problem ”—namely, 
(1) centralisation, or government by Downing Street, and (2) dis- 
integration—“ the acquiescence in, perhaps the encouragement 
of, a process of successive ‘ Hivings off,’ by which, without 
the hazards or embitterments of coercion, each community, as 
it grew to political manhood, would follow the example of the 
American Colonies, and start an independent and sovereign 
existence of its own.” After seventy years’ experience of 
Imperial evolution neither of these theories commanded the 
faintest support to-day, either at home or in any part of the 
self-governing Empire. “‘ We were saved from their adoption 
—some people would say by the favour of Providence—or (to 
adopt a more flattering hypothesis) by the political instinct of 
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our race. And just in proportion as centralisation was seen to 
be increasingly absurd, so has disintegration been felt to be 
increasingly impossible.” Whether in the United Kingdom or 
in any of the great communities represented in that audience, “‘ we 
each of us are, and we each of us intend to remain, the master in 
our own household. This is here at home and throughout the 
Dominions the life- blood of our policy. Itis the ‘ articulus stantis 
aut cadentis imperii.” It is none the less true that we are, and 
intend to remain, units indeed, but units in a greater unity.” 


Mr. Asquirx added, possibly with his tongue in his cheek, that 
it was the primary object and governing purpose of these 
ii alt periodical Conferences, “that we may take free 
out Decision CoUnsel together in these matters which concern 

us all.” But how long can we hope to maintain 
the system of periodical Conferences and of “ free counsel” if 
decisions are to be avoided and action tabooed; and if it is 
the boast of Home Ministers to bang, bar, and bolt the 
door in the face of unanimous requests of the Oversea 
Premiers? As regards the questions on the agenda, Mr. Asquith 
had few suggestions to put forward; the forensic mind requires 
to be briefed, and when briefed an able advocate becomes effective, 
as when the British Premier speaks in the House of Commons on 
the materials supplied by Messrs. Patrick Ford, Redmond and Co., 
but he has no original or constructive capacity, and so far as we 
know has never, throughout a considerable political career, 
contributed so much as a hint to the solution of any political 
problem. Face to face with an Imperial Conference, in which 
his colleagues take the minimum interest, except in so far as 
it can be manipulated to local party purposes, Mr. Asquith stood 
hopeless and helpless.) The Empire has no message for him. 
He has no message for the Empire. He recognised that proposals 
were put forward from responsible quarters aiming at some closer 
form of political union between the component members of the 
Empire, and which with that object “‘ would develop existing 
or devise new machinery, in the shape of an Advisory Counsel 
or in some other form”; but he declined to pronounce any 
opinion on this class of proposal, beyond the sterile comment, 
““T am sure we shall not lose sight of the value of elasticity 
and flexibility in our Imperial organisation, or the importance 
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of maintaining to the full, in the case of all of us the 
principle of Ministerial responsibility to Parliament.” A 
somewhat superfluous observation, considering that all the 
Dominion Governments are founded on the principle of 
Ministerial responsibility and cannot act without the sanction 
of Parliament. Of cognate character were the questions raised 
as to the re-constitution of the Colonial Office, and the proposed 
division ‘‘ of the work appropriate to the Dominion from the other 
work of the department,” upon which Mr. Asquith was equally 
vague and non-committal, while he referred, in the same colourless 
manner, to the recent development of defensive arrangements 
in different parts of the Empire, particularly the inauguration of 
the policy of Dominion fleets adopted by Canada and Australia. 
The recent visit of Lord Kitchener to Australia and New 
Zealand, “‘ has given a further impetus to the spirit of self-reliance 
in matters of defence in those two great dominions. We adopt 
different systems in the raising and recruiting of our defensive 
forces in the different parts of the Empire.” 


WE certainly do. Australia, under a Labour Government, has 
adopted the self-respecting principle that every able-bodied male 
must be trained for the defence of his country, 
whereas Great Britain continues to practise 
patriotism by proxy, though with the imminent 
collapse of the mighty and magnificent scheme of Viscount 
Humbug of Cloan, it is clear that the funeral of the voluntary 
principle is at hand. After the customary platitudes about the 
maintenance of peace and the need of taking stock together as 
to possible risks and dangers, and of weighing “ carefully the 
adequacy and the reciprocal adaptiveness of the contribution we 
are respectively making to provide against them,’ Mr. Asquith 
ended by urging what there is certainly no need to enforce upon 
the visiting statesmen, though his words should be taken to heart 
by the speaker and his colleagues : 


Australia’s 
Example 


There are sitting at this table to-day six Prime Ministers, all holding their 
commission from the same King, and all deriving their title to its exercise 
from the voice and vote of a free democracy. We are all of us, I suppose, in 
our own Parliaments party leaders, holding and using power by virtue of the 
confidence of a party majority. But each of us when he entered this room left 
his party prepossessions outside the door, For us to-day and throughout this 
Conference there is, I believe, one spirit and one purpose : to make the Empire, 
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in all its activities, and throughout all its parts, a more complete and effective 
instrument for the furtherance of our corporate unity and strength along the 
old, well-trodden, but ever lengthening and widening road of British liberty. 


Sir Witrrip Laurier, as the doyen of the visiting premiers, 
and the head of the Senior Dominion, followed Mr. Asquith’s 
example by confining himself to generalities. He 
expressed his gratitude for the warm welcome 
received in this country from all sections of 
the community, from the King downwards, and emphasised 
“the warm and ever-growing attachment of the populations of 
the Dominions beyond the Seas to the British Crown and the 
British institutions.” The most important of the results of the 
last Conference “‘ was to substitute for the kind of ephemeral 
Colonial Conference, which had taken place before a real Imperial 
system of periodical Conferences between the Government of 
his Majesty the King in the United Kingdom, and the Governments 
of his Majesty the King in the Dominions beyond the seas, for 
the discussion of common interests to all.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
had “‘ the happy privilege of representing here a country which 
has no grievances to set forth and very few suggestions to make. 
Weare quite satisfied with our lot. Weare happy and prosperous, 
but we recognise that there is always room for improvement 
and we approach with an open mind the suggestions which 
shall be made by our colleagues for what they conceive to 
be the better interests of the British Empire.” At previous 
Conferences, Canada was not infertile in suggestion, and pressed 
the great policy on which she had set her heart with persuasive 
enthusiasm. But she was snubbed by Unionist Governments and 
the door was slammed in her face by Radical Governments, and 
to-day, according to her Premier, she isbut a spectator and a listener 
to the suggestion of others. ‘‘I have only one word to add, sir, 
and it is to say that we shall be most anxious to second you in 
offering our homage to our new Sovereign, King George the Fifth.” 


Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier 


Mr. Fisuer, the Premier of Australia, whose utterances since his 
arrival have attracted considerable attention, especially his re- 
buke to Mr. Keir Hardie as to the need of National 
Defence, declared that he came to the Conference 
** not only more cheerfully but more whole-heartedly, because I 
have always been an advocate of Conferences. I think they are 


Mr. Fisher 


RIN 
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good, not only as they are assembled here, we being the repre- 
sentatives of self-governing nations, but I think no loss—indeed, 
I believe gain—would accrue if we could even extend these 
Conferences further. I hope the time is not far distant when 
Conferences of the representatives of the British Empire, of the 
Dominions beyond the Seas, and of the Mother Country, will not 
only meet here at the centre of the Empire, but will meet at the 
centres of other Dominions.” This valuable and practical sugges- 
tion will be cordially welcomed in this country outside the ranks 
of professional politicians, who though constrained to pay 
lip service to the wonderful evolution of our great Oversea 
Dominions, are as a matter of fact somewhat jealous of their 
prestige, and will fight like wild cats in order to monopolise political 
importance and power. As it is they accept the position of first 
among equals, with considerable reluctance. But, under the spur 
of public opinion, they will find themselves forced to meet the 
rational demands of the Dominions, which are rapidly approaching 
to comparable proportions with the Mother Country, even in 
population, and there is no earthly reason why Conferences 
between the great self-governing nations constituting the British 
Empire should not be held at the different capitals. Mr. Fisher 
earnestly appealed to the British Premier to remedy the grave 
abuse of the exorbitant charges imposed on vessels using the 
Suez Canal which were a serious burden on the commerce of the 
Empire, and ended an excellent little speech by declaring : 


We desire to help you in the preservation of all the honour and greatness 
of the country, and anything we can do we shall cheerfully co-operate with you 
in, while protecting our own shores to the best of our ability. I have again 
cause to say that anything in the shape of International Arbitration to preserve 
the peace of the world we desire as a Dominion to be closely associated with, 
and as to anything we can say or do to help you, that co-operation will be done 
cheerfully, and I extend through you to his Majesty the King on behalf of the 
people of the Commonwealth our gratitude and loyalty and hope that we shall 
ever remain true and faithful subjects. 


Sir JoserpH Warp, the Premier of New Zealand, while expressing 
entire concurrence with everything that had been said as to the 
Sir Joseph need of preserving the local autonomy of the 
Wardand Dominions, and the elasticity and flexibility of the 
General Imperial connection, nevertheless felt it was essen- 
Botha tial to make a step forward, “ and an important step 
forward, ifj,we want to prevent that to which you (Mr. Asquith) 
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have alluded, and which I believe to be a danger at 
the present moment—disintegration in the future taking place 
in connection with any portion of the British possessions.” For 
the moment he merely alluded to that topic, and joined with 
the representatives of Canada and Australia “ to give expression 
to the homage of the people of New Zealand to King George the 
Fifth, and to say for them how earnestly we wish him long life 
and happiness in the important and high position which he 
occupies, and a belief that he will have a great career is strongly 
impressed upon the whole of us, if I may be allowed to say so, 
by the excellent way in which his Majesty the King has con- 
ducted the high and difficult duties attached to his post since 
he has assumed it, and particularly filling the place of his great 
predecessor in his continual endeavour to bind all portions of 
the Empire and make certain the peace of the world.” General 
Botha, in a quiet and dignified speech, once more expressed 
on behalf of South Africa “‘ the deep sorrow of our people on the 
death of our late beloved King Edward the Seventh. From 
the people whom I represent I bring the most loyal greetings 
and dutiful homage to our King George the Fifth.” Naturally 
General Botha had been deeply “ touched by the words of our 
chairman about our late good friend, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. In him South Africa has lost a good friend, 
whose memory we shall always cherish.” It would indeed be 
ungrateful of Dutch South Africa not to hold Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in the highest veneration for placing the 
British under the Boer harrow. At the last Conference South 
Africa had been represented by three Governments, one Colony 
not being represented at all : 


To-day my colleagues and I have the honour to be present on behalf of the 
whole Union—the youngest nation in the row of nations under the British Flag , 
We are grateful to be able to assure you that in that country where, up till 
then, there was so much discord, and where so many tears and so much blood 
had flown in the past, concord and harmony now reign. Both sections of the 
population have worked together to attain that much desired Union, and we 
may say to-day that our first Parliament has proved that we were ripe foy 
Union. We have not only united countries, but also hearts. We are to-day 
in South Africa inspired with new hope, and we look forward to the future wi th 
the greatest confidence, 
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PoLiTIcAL victors can afford to be generous, though they rarely 
are, and General Botha bears his honours with becoming 
modesty, just as he bore himself in the field with 
distinguished gallantry, and if we cannot unre- 
servedly accept his roseate account of the present 
state of South Africa, his optimism is no discredit to him, though 
it should encourage him to restrain the reactionary and Anglo- 
phobe tendencies of less enlightened colleagues. In his own 
words, “ all in South Africa now work together loyally for the 
development of our part of the British Empire and the building 
up of a healthy and strong young nation of which the Empire 
will be proud.” The remarkable procession of Prime Ministers 
was brought to a close by Sir Edward Morris, of Newfoundland, 
who declared the single object of the Conference to be to advance 
the interests of the Empire as a whole. He likewise desired 
‘to tender on behalf of Newfoundland an expression of loyalty 
through you (7.e. the British Premier) to his Majesty the King; 
and I am quite satisfied—as has been so very well expressed 
by the others—that the evidence which his Majesty has already 
given in relation to ruling over this great Empire will be more | 
than sustained as the years go by.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier then 
moved, on the suggestion of Mr. Asquith as President of the 
Conference, being seconded by Mr. Fisher, and needless to say 

the motion was carried unanimously: ‘The Imperial Conference 

at their first meeting, as their first act, desire to present their 

humble duty to your Majesty, and to assure you of the devoted 

loyalty of all the portions of your Majesty’s Empire here 
represented.” This was indeed a notable episode in our history, 

or in any history, and such an unparalleled testimony from 

free self-governing Democracies must appeal with peculiar force 

to a Sovereign who has been at exceptional pains while Prince 

of Wales to visit the Empire and personally acquaint himself 

with the people over whom he now reigns and with whom he 
sympathises as keenly as they sympathise with him. 


Homage to 
| the King 


THERE followed a discussion, on the initiative of Sir Joseph 
Ward, who proposed that the proceedings of the Conference 
Publicity should be published, except when the subjects 

to be discussed were confidential. He com- 
plained that at the last Conference the people of New Zealand for 
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several days heard next to nothing of what was going on, especially 
upon matters in which they were peculiarly interested, and 
friction was caused by the difficulty of obtaining information. 
If the meetings were open to the press there would be no such 
difficulty. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on the other hand, opposed 
publication, pointing out that were the press admitted, the 
deliberations of the Conference, “‘ while not perhaps falling into 
the domain of party politics, would at all events assume the 
character of public discussion.” He therefore pleaded for 
privacy as regards the debates, and for publicity as regards the 
decisions. Mr. Fisher sympathised with Sir Joseph Ward’s 
proposal, and suggested the arrangement of the agenda so that 
subjects of a confidential character could be kept together and 
separated from other topics which might be reported. Mr. 
Asquith explained that the services of a trained summary- 
writer had been procured, and that each day a précis of the 
proceedings, consisting of about a column, would be prepared, 
and, after being submitted to the members for revision, would 
be issued nightly to the press. Mr. Fisher was satisfied. 
General Botha dreaded publicity—as well he may, because in 
the atmosphere of London he delivers speeches odious to his 
backwoodsmen. Ultimately Sir Joseph Ward withdrew his 
motion; so we shall have to be content with a doctored 
summary, to which we should have no objection had we any 
confidence in the officials upon whom the doctoring will 
devolve. 


Sir JosrpH Warp then moved the important Resolution of 
which the New Zealand Government had given notice: “‘ That 
the Empire has now reached a stage of Imperial 
development which renders it expedient that 
there should be an Imperial Council of State, 
with representatives from all the self-governing parts of the 
Empire, in theory and in fact, advisory to the Imperial 
Government on all questions affecting the interests of his 
Majesty’s Dominions Overseas.” Sir Joseph Ward had the 
temerity to mention the name of a former Secretary of State 
for the Colonies—namely, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain; and we 
own to being surprised that this name should have been allowed 
to pass the censorship, as all the resources of the Colonial 


An Imperial 
Council 
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Office are to-day concentrated on destroying the work of “ the 
noblest Roman of them all.” But the fact was allowed 
to leak out that Sir Joseph Ward had recalled the fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain formerly invited suggestions from the 
Oversea Dominions with a view to the creation of an advi- 
sory Council. The speaker declared it was now the duty of 
every part of the Empire to forward this proposal, which he 
urged on the following grounds: (1) Imperial unity; (2) or- 
ganised Imperial defence; (3) the equal distribution of the 
burden of defence throughout the Empire; (4) the representa- 
tion of self-governing Oversea Dominions in an Imperial 
Parliament of defence for the purpose of determining peace or 
war, the contributions to Imperial defence, foreign policy as 
far as it affects the Empire, international treaties so far as they 
affect the Empire, and such other Imperial matters as might 
by agreement be transferred to such Parliament. He pointed 
out that the growth of the Oversea Dominions was so remark~ 
able as to call for the gravest consideration, if difficulties were 
to be prevented from arising which might ultimately prove 
insoluble, but which could be obviated if dealt with while the 
populations were comparatively limited. There were in the 
Oversea Dominions, on a low estimate, 13,000,000 white people 
(15,000,000 ?). During the last ten years the population of 
Scotland had increased less than the population of New Zealand ; 
while Canada was increasing her population by about 650,000 to 
700,000 per annum, by immigration and natural increase, and 
she now contained no less than 8,000,000 souls, and on the 
present rate of increase would in twenty-five years contain 
between thirty and forty millions. 


In Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand the proportion 
of increase was unlikely to be so great, but nevertheless twenty- 
five years hence the combined population of 
those Dominions would be much greater than that 
of the United Kingdom, and those who controlled 
the destinies of the Empire would be compelled to face the expan- 
sion of these powerful nations, “ all preserving their own local 
autonomy, all being governed to suit the requirements of the 
people within their own territory, but all deeply concerned in 
keeping together in some loose form of federation in the general 


Critical 
Problems 
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interests of all parts of the Empire. At present they were 
kept together by sentiment, and sentiment alone—and very 
fine sentiment it was—but all the countries were attracting a 
cosmopolitan population from outside, and this might in time 
present a problem of a very serious nature.” In area Australia 
was as large as Europe, South Africa was nearly as great, 
Canada was more extensive than the United States. As Sir 
Joseph Ward observed, all these areas were possessed and 
governed by men of the strongest British instinct, who desire 
to see the government carried on in the general interest of the 
people of the country, but also with an attachment to the 
Empire as a whole. He desired to see those British sentiments 
and ambitions in future strengthened as a result of that growth, 
and not weakened, as it might be owing to the absence of some 
organised Imperial system. Unless the question of emigration 
and immigration were treated imperially, and the utmost 
care taken to keep our people within the Empire, our possible 
future strength might be dissipated, and the best of our 
population spread amongst alien countries. Imperial emigra- 
tion could only be successfully organised if as a pre-essential 
an Imperial scheme were arrived at by an Imperial Couacil. 
There were enormous difficulties in the way, but as the repre- 
sentatives of the United States who broke away from the 
Mother Country finally overcame their difficulties, which were 
greater than our difficulties, and devised a scheme of federation 
which welded the thirteen States into one nation, which had 
grown in unity and population until to-day it was a great 
Power with double the population of the United Kingdom, he 
did not see why we should be driven to despair of organising 
our Empire. The drawing away of people from the old country 
had an aspect sufficiently disquieting to disturb the most com- 
placent. One of the leading nations of Europe [presumably 
Germany] in 1894 exported 26 per 10,000 of her male popula- 
tion, but by 1907 she had succeeded in stopping the stream to 
such an extent that she only exported about 4 per 10,000. On 
the other hand, the United Kingdom in 1894 exported only 
9 per 10,000 of the male population, but in 1907 the figure had 
risen to the alarming figure of 40 per 10,000. Between 1903 
and 1907 the increase in the number of men leaving England 
for other countries, largely foreign, was 61 per cent. 
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No wonder that our pinchbeck politicians, completely absorbed 
as they are in the game they find so fascinating, but which 
The Pinch- onlookers find so dreary, of “ins and outs,” 
Seales should resent the intrusion of robust statesmen 
from overseas raising large, vital, and compelling 
issues, and it is not surprising that with the publication of the first 
summary of the Imperial Conference there should be published 
a long list of the dreary social functions by which it is sought 
to overwhelm the visiting Cabinets and prevent their trans- 
acting any serious business. We trust that there may be 
sufficient moral courage among our guests to resist the insidious 
importunities of their hosts, many of whom have ulterior 
political objects to serve, being most anxious to “ nobble” 
the Premiers for anything but Imperial purposes. We would 
especially warn them against the snake in the grass at the 
Colonial Office, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, an embittered Little 
Englander, a Cobdenite intriguer, and a semi-American 
millionaire, which renders him independent of Georgian finance 
and enables him to maintain one palace in Berkeley Square 
and another at Nuneham, where doubtless he will endeavour 
in the intervals of lavish hospitality to argue his guests out of 
“the greatest and most disastrous political imposture of modern 
times” (Mr. Asquith’s description of the policy of Imperial 
Preference), and impregnate them with the countless blessings of 
Canadian-American Reciprocity with its economic dismemberment 
of the Empire that Messrs. Harcourt, Churchill and Co. loathe. 
We go to press at the opening of the Imperial Conference, but 
wecan guess how it will end under present auspices—in platitudes 
and smoke. Already the discussion of the Advisory Council 
has been squelched, while it is joyfully announced by the Brunner 
Mond Press that Mr. Fisher, the Australian Premier, has been 
“nobbled” on the Declaration of London—that scandalous 
surrender to Germany which has been allowed to draft and 
will administer with our criminal connivance the Sea Law of 
the civilised world. The Declaration against London, as it 
should be properly called, is designed to promote the interests 
of every Continental Power like Germany, and to injure the 
interests of island Powers like Great Britain, while the whole 
Empire will be compromised without having been consulted. 
VoL, LYII 37 
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A.tTHouGH our Cabinet of real Little Englanders and spurious 
Liberal Imperialists have succeeded by their offensive attitude 
of four years ago, in eliminating the question of Im- 
perial Preference from the Agenda of the Imperial 
Conference, it will probably be raised in some 
shape or form. A Conference debarred from discussing the one 
subject on which the Oversea Dominions are united, is likely 
to prove barren. Indeed, it is obvious that but for the Coronation 
the Conference would be a fiasco, and our eminent visitors who 
make great sacrifices and run considerable political risks in 
coming here will be unlikely to repeat the experiment if results 
are taboo. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is pledged, as we have already 
seen, to reopen the question of Preference, we trust in the interests 
of the Empire as a whole rather than as a move in his desperate 
Party battle for Reciprocity. It might help him at this juncture 
to dish his opponents if he secured another refusal from the 
British Government to even consider the question of Imperial 
Reciprocity, as he would then insist that there was no- 
practical alternative except American Reciprocity before the 
Canadian people. It is true that Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a poli- 
tician, and that politics is nowhere regarded as a very high-class 
trade, but we hesitate to believe that for a momentary. advantage 
he will turn his back on his record as an upholder and an advocate 
of Preference for the last twelve years. He will resist the temp- 
tation to use the Conference in London as a method of catching 
votes in Quebec or Ontario. The most practical step under 
present circumstances would be to invite the British Govern- 
ment to make a general Declaration, that in the first place it 
would—as an earnest of its sympathy with the policy of the 
Dominions, which according to Mr. George have been of 
“enormous advantage” to British trade—make some 
reductions on dutiable articles imported into these islands 
from different parts of the Empire, thus giving a pre- 
ference to our Oversea kinsmen and cheapening the cost 
to the consumer in this country. In the second place it 
would also be reasonable to ask the British Government in the 
event of further duties being hereafter imposed on imported 
articles to give a preference to the Dominions in return for the 
Preferences the Mother Country has long enjoyed. The whole 
question is discussed in the admirable work just published by 


Preference at 
Conference 
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Mr. Richard Jebb,* which contains a complete history of the Con- 
ferences of the last quarter of a century, written in an attractive 
style by a brilliant student of Imperial affairs, and what is even 
more important a single-minded enthusiast. These volumes are 
absolutely indispensable to any one who pretends to take an 
interest in the British Empire, and they constitute as powerful 
a plea of the policy of commercial partnership as has yet 
appeared. Mr. Jebb’s book makes us regret more than ever 
that Imperial Preference should ever have lapsed into Party 
controversy, while his strict impartiality emphasises the 
huge blunders made by both Parties, who are jointly though 
not equally responsible for the perilous crisis in Canada. At 
any rate the Unionists are endeavouring to atone for former 
blunders, and it was significant of the vitality and growth 
of the Preference movement that on the eve of the Imperial 
Conference the Tariff Reform League was able to organise a 
magnificent demonstration, which literally took possession of 
the Cobdenite citadel of Manchester (May 20) when Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. F. E. Smith made fine 
fighting speeches, while three days later (May 23) there was a 
splendid meeting at the Albert Hall, at which Mr. Balfour 
addressed an enthusiastic audience, which was also addressed 
by Mr. F. E. Smith and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. That same 
evening Mr. Neville Chamberlain spoke admirably at the Ken- 
sington Town Hall. 


THE past and the present month are so essentially Royal and 
Imperial, that domestic politics and domestic politicians are 
D . somewhat in abeyance. We propose to pass 
omestic . ‘ , 

Aiihies tn tho lightly over Home affairs without for a moment 
Background uestioning the gravity of the issues to be shortly 

decided. There is a respite, the outstanding 
fact in the situation being the failure of the Coalition to 
exploit the Coronation for Log-rolling purposes, by artificially 
creating a crisis in the middle of June, with a view to coercing 
the House of Lords into unconditional surrender. These 
tactics were so manifestly outrageous that there was every 
reason to anticipate their adoption by his Majesty’s present 


* “ The Imperial Conference: A History and Study.” By Richard Jebb, M.A. 
2 vols, 25s, net. Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Ministers. But dispiriting as is the leadership of the Unionist 
Party, which appears to have adopted the White Flag as the 
emblem of the Opposition Front Bench, it would appear—we can- 
not say more as the situation varies from day to day—as though 
the Empire had at any rate been saved the scandal of a Coronation 
crisis. Even our own avowed scuttlers refuse to be a party to 
this particular plot, and it is now understood that though the 
House of Lords may read the Parliament Bill a second time before 
the end of May, its critical committee stage will be postponed 
until the month of July. Needless to say, this preposterous 
measure was forced by the usual methods and the usual majority 
through the House of Commons where it received no serious 
discussion, for the simple reason that the Coalition was ordered 
by its caucus to remain silent, and obeyed this injunction with 
the docility of a girls’ school. It is nothing less than a Bill to 
constitute a Tsardom in the old sense rather than in the modern 
sense of that term in this country, with the Chief of the Coalition 
as Tsar, and the rest of the community as helots. It is not 
only a measure to shatter the British Constitution affecting 
every community under the Flag, but is likewise designed to 
substitute Asquith the First for George the Fifth. 


Do the Premiers of the Dominions who lately paid impressive 
homage to their Sovereign, but who are continually quoted as 
. approving this, that, or the other item of Radical 
Parliament . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Bill policy, know the contents of this precious Parlia- 
ment Bill? Do they understand that, as passed 
by the House of Commons, it would enable one drunken or 
corrupt elector in a single constituency, returning a Member by 
a majority of one—and majorities have become very slender in 
several places—to abolish the Crown without the Nation or 
the Empire being afforded any opportunity of intervening? The 
Parliament Bill on the Statute Book means a bloody civil 
war in the Mother Country. Pace the light-hearted sugges- 
tions of prominent Unionists who ought to know better, it 
could only be repealed after a successful appeal to force, 
because under its provisions the Jacobins could, and would, 
entrench themselves so strongly as to make their dislodgment 
by peaceful means impossible. Mr. George has compared the 
threatened Revolution to the French Revolution. When there- 
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fore Mr. Balfour, Mr. Walter Long, Lord Curzon, and others, in 
whom a more robust attitude might be expected, talk lightly of 
removing “ this smudge from the Statute Book,” they should 
kindly explain to a puzzled public by what means they contem- 
plate recovering control of the Government of this country, and 
why the electors should support men who, by acquiescing in 
the establishment of another Long Parliament, will have for all 
time forfeited the confidence of the country. Have they read the 
provisions of the Parliament Bill, or are they still blissfully 
ignorant of the character of the Demagogues they have to deal 
with? Do they nourish the childish illusion that their “right 
hon. friends on the other side of the House” are incapable of 
continuing to do what they have done for the last five or six years, 
and what they have announced their intention of doing at an 
ever accelerated pace. The personal friendships, of which Mr. 
Balfour has set the fatal fashion, between our demagogues and 
revolutionaries, whom no decent self-respecting citizen should 
touch with a barge-pole, and the Constitutional Party have 
seriously increased the unreality and insincerity of politics, 
bewilder the rank-and-file Unionists, and scandalise the general 
public. Our Front-Benchers waste so much time palavering with 
the enemy, and “ gassing”? about compromise, when there can 
be no compromise, that they have little or no energy left to dis- 
charge the proper functions of an Opposition, te. opposing the 
Government of the day, which becomes a sacred duty in the case 
of a Tammany Hall gang such as now afflicts the community. 


We must, however, make some allowance for tired men living 
year by year in the enervating and demoralising atmosphere of 
Tired Men ‘ie House of Commons, which gradually overcomes 
all but the most robust; they have lost their 
moral, and need a rest cure. Some of them are too tired to rest, 
and continue making futile and irritating speeches which do no 
good to any one except the Government. If our Mandarins 
would retire from politics until after the Coronation, the country 
would be the gainer, and the Unionist Party would be toned up 
to the point of properly discharging the functions of his Majesty’s 
Opposition, which do not consist in helping the Demagogues 
out of every difficulty, as seems to be the present vogue under 
the amiable auspices of Mr. Balfour, who makes Single-Chamber 
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speeches in ostensibly opposing the Single-Chamber Bill of his 
friend, Mr. Asquith. No murmur of criticism is ever permitted 
to reach Mr. Balfour, who is surrounded by an impenetrable 
zariba of sycophants, and he has not the faintest conception 
of the sentiments of all that portion of his Party who have 
no private axes to grind, and refuse to believe that Unionism 
can permanently thrive on the cry “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” As a concession to the importunate an Organisa- 
tion Committee, containing several able and independent 
Unionists, was appointed at the beginning of the year, which, 
according to the newspapers, has presented an Interim Report, 
which has been bottled for several weeks by Mr. Balfour, doubtless 
in the hopes that it may be forgotten. For our own part we 
have never anticipated any serious results from the devoted labours 
of the Organisation Committee. It is not our organisation which 
is so much at fault, though doubtless it is in many respects rotten. 
It is not the organisation which is responsible for the leadership, 
but the leadership which is responsible for the organisation, and 
innumerable minor scapegoats might be made without improving 
the position of the Party by one iota, so long as Unionists 
deliberately elect to sacrifice everything for which Unionism 
stands, in deference to a particular individual, who is heartily 
sick of the whole business and would probably retire if a way 
out could be found. A disaster is none the less serious because 
it is personally delightful, nor is a catastrophe mitigated by its 
charm. If the Leader of the Opposition could hypnotise the 
country into sweeping away the Government, we should not 
have a word to say, but as he only hypnotises the Party into 
forgetting the duties of an Opposition, we cannot remain 
silent on a subject which is eagerly canvassed wherever two or 
three Unionists are gathered together. 


THE nation has already had a foretaste of what to expect in the 
event of our White Flaggers carrying the day and allowing the 


Tr Parliament Bill to become law in anything like 


its present shape. Directly it was disposed of 
aetna by the Commons the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
introduced his Budget—under which, by the way, there is a 
characteristically hypocritical effort to eliminate “‘ the protective 
flavour” from the Cocoa duties, while leaving untouched the 
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protection of the Chocolate business of the Cocoa magnates and 
chief financiers of the Radical Party, so you can still put a penny 
in the slot in the hope that a fraction of a farthing may reach the 
capacious pocket of the Chief Whip of the Coalition, the Master 
of Elibank. The interest of this homage by vice to virtue was 
completely overshadowed by the sensational announcement in 
the Budget speech that although, according to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, thirteen millions of our people live on the verge of 
starvation, while we have had to endanger our sea-power and 
cut down our Army (though we have always been able to increase 
Ministerial salaries) the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in a 
position to provide stipends of £400 per annum for Members of 
Parliament. If the Parliament Bill became law it would be 
equally easy for a George or a Snowden to provide £4000 per 
annum, or indeed, £40,000 per annum, without the country being 
in a position to punish the brigands. The other measure, which 
cannot fail to open the eyes of the people to the perils of swallowing 
the Parliament Pill, is Mr. George’s magical Insurance scheme, 
which was hurriedly brought forward on May 4 in order to save 
a Radical seat in the Barnstaple division of Devonshire, for which 
the Unionist candidate, Mr. Parker, was making a bold bid, and 
where the Radicals were seriously handicapped by the jobbery 
in which the vacancy originated. It may be admitted that this 
dazzling Insurance scheme, or rather, the posters and placards 
misrepresenting it, produced when it was too late to be seriously 
discussed in the constituency, and sent forth to the world sur- 
charged with Unionist gush, attained its immediate object and 
enabled the usual mushroom Radical Baronet to hold the seat 
by a narrow majority. But the longer this Insurance Bill is 
examined the less it is liked, and it is chiefly interesting as afford- 
ing an illuminating instance of the possibilities of Parliamentary 
despotism, which one day votes £8 a week to every Member of 
Parliament, whatever his means, and the next day docks the wages 
of our workpeople in base imitation of German policy. As the 
Observer caustically suggests—“ 4d. a week on us, and £400 a 
year for themselves will be a prominent line in the Coalition’s 
epitaph.” 
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THE House of Lords has been prominently before the public, 
but owing to the unfortunate habit of our great men of 
Senerqeney putting off until to-morrow anything that could 
Pasties possibly be avoided to-day, it cannot accurately 

be said that the Peerage have done them- 
selves justice. Emergency tactics never pay. They usually 
combine confusion with panic. In the present instance health 
has been a capital factor. The severe strain of the last eighteen 
months has told heavily upon Lord Lansdowne, who has been 
far from well this year, though he is too much of a gentleman 
to wish his health to become a popular Press topic, and he has 
struggled gallantly to do his duty; but it has been impossible 
for him to give the usual close and continuous attention to public 
affairs, with the result that the Unionist Party in the Upper 
House has drifted hither and thither, and no one can pretend 
that it has cut a heroic figure, or has even proceeded with common 
prudence. Moreover there appear to be several competitive 
understudies for the Leadership, which always makes a bad im- 
pression. We have no sympathy whatsoever with the attacks 
upon Lord Newton for raising the question of the reform of the 
House of Lords in 1907. Had he been listened to betimes our 
position would be infinitely better to-day; unfortunately the 
obstructive influences to reform, headed by Mr. Balfour, who is at 
heart a Single-Chamber man and prefers a feeble Senate, were 
too powerful to be overcome, and four precious years were wasted. 
The Radicals laid their Parliament Bill on the table of the House 
of Commons a year ago, but it was not until May 8, 1911, that 
Lord Lansdowne introduced his Bill for the reconstitution of the 
House of Lords, We can scarcely be surprised at his failure to 
evoke much interest or to attract much sympathy. The Parlia- 
ment Bill was practically through the House of Commons, and 
was advancing by leaps and bounds upon the Peers. Was it 
worth while at that late date, when effort should be concentrated 
on revising this preposterous measure, to produce an elaborate 
scheme to reconstitute the Upper House calculated to excite the 
minimum of enthusiasm and the maximum of exasperation, 
lacking above all the element of simplicity calculated to appeal 
to the people? As a compliment to the Leader of the House the 
Bill was ultimately read a second time, and there let us hope it 
will remain for the present, while the House braces‘itself for the 
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great task before it of preventing the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire from passing from Double-Chamber Government 
to Single-Chamber despotism. 


Our readers abroad may be interested to know that Lord 
Lansdowne’s Bill would have reduced the House of Lords 
to about 350 Members, consisting of 100 Lords 
of Parliament elected by the whole body of 
hereditary Peers from among those hereditary 
Peers possessing certain qualifications set out in an elaborate 
schedule. Then 120 would be elected for electoral districts 
by electoral colleges, composed of the Members of the House 
of Commons, for constituencies within each electoral district. 
Another 100 would be appointed on the advice of the Ministry 
of the day in proportion to the strength of Parties in the 
House of Commons. The House would likewise contain the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and five Bishops elected 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of England and Wales; also 
sixteen Peers who have held high judicial office. The term of 
office of a Lord of Parliament would be twelve years,’ one-fourth 
approximately of each category retiring every third year. The 
two Archbishops would sit during tenure of their respective Sees, 
while Judicial Peers would sit for life. There would be elections 
to secure the representation of minorities; the creation of heredi- 
tary peerages might not exceed five in any one year, though this 
provision would not prevent any hereditary peerage being con- 
ferred upon any person who was already an hereditary peer, 
or who held or had held office as a Cabinet Minister. Finally, 
a Peer, unless a Lord of Parliament, would be eligible for election 
to the House of Commons. The blots on this measure, which 
was certainly not lacking in boldness and originality, is that 
in the first place it would make the House of Lords the happy 
hunting-ground of professional politicians, while it would 
almost completely eliminate “‘ the backwoodsmen,”’ who would 
not be even represented in the House, as they would only be 
allowed to vote for ‘superior persons” who were not backwoods- 
men. Apart from the untimeliness of the introduction of this 
measure we believe it would be infinitely inferior on many grounds 
to an elective Senate, in which the backwoodsmen would have 
quite as good a chance of securing seats, indeed better, than a 
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good many persons in the schedule. To confine the House of 
Lords to Mandarins would be a calamity, but this is exactly 
what Mandarins can hardly be expected to see. 


We have never at any time believed in the possibility of the 
Parliament Bill attaining the Statute in anything remotely 
D , resembling its present shape for the simple reason 
own with 

the White that we have never regarded the Peers as cowards 
Flag and lunatics. We cannot however help admiring 

the audacious bluff by which the Coalition, sup- 
ported by the Cobdenite and Cocoa Press, has persuaded innocent 
Radicals that they are on the verge of a glorious victory, while 
they have half persuaded some of their tired and timid opponents 
that the fight is practically over and that the best thing to be 
done is to surrender gracefully and make the best of a bad job. 
After all, the constituencies have pronounced for the Parliament 
Bill, which does not deprive a single Peer of his seat. Why 
make all this fuss? Why not bow to the will of the people? 
We will content ourselves with saying that the will of the people 
has never been manifested for the Parliament Bill, as the vitupera- 
tive powers of the Radical Party were exclusively directed upon 
the hereditary character of the Upper House, which is left intact 
by the Parliament Bill. The constituencies have never had 
either the provisions or the consequences of the Parliament Bill 
explained to them, and there is not the faintest shadow of a 
reason for believing that it is popular. Leading Radicals are in 
a mortal funk because once again they have misled their 
followers by telling them they have “ guarantees” when they 
have none. Common or garden Radicals are in a mortal funk 
because their seats are now worth £400 a year. There is no 
shadow of an excuse for any Unionist being in a funk. It is 
heads we win and tails we don’t lose. So far from being ended 
the fight has hardly begun. So far from having won the Radicals 
are in for a historic hiding the moment Lord Lansdowne announces 
“* No Surrender” and invites the Coalition to create their five 
hundred Cocoa Coronets. Meanwhile the Unionist Party has 
one duty to discharge—to take a rest until July in order to 
recover tone, and to be prepared for another General Election 
afterwards. We should say the same if we thought the Party 
prospects infinitely worse than they are, because it is better 
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to be killed than to commit suicide, which is what our White 
Flaggers invite us to do. Down with the White Flag. Let us 
make a black list of all who persist in carrying it. They would 
sacrifice country and constitution to their own cowardice 
without saving their skins. 


A HIDEOUS catastrophe occurred in France on May 21 when an 
aeroplane ran amok among the spectators at Issy-les-Moulineaux 
‘eis waiting for the start of the flying race to Madrid, 
‘Anelo-F h instantaneously killing M. Berteaux, the French 
glo-French |... ‘ erage : 

Tragedy Minister of War, and seriously injuring the Prime 

Minister, M. Monis. This tragedy caused 
the utmost consternation in this country, serving to remind 
us how intimately our sympathies and interests are bound up 
with our nearest neighbour. A disaster to France is a disaster 
to England. M. Berteaux was not well known in this country, 
but he was a mainstay of a French Cabinet in a difficult position, 
and secured a large measure of support for the brilliantly 
successful relief expedition France has been compelled to send 
to Fez, in the interests of Europe. M. Berteaux, though a 
Socialist, was strong on questions of national defence, knowing 
that no social ideal could be attained without national security. 
His death is a grave blow to the Monis Government, which is 
likewise deprived of its chief, though happily the Premier is going 
on well. King George instantly telegraphed his condolences 
to the French President—it is not generally known in France, 
as it should be, that our present Sovereign was an early pioneer 
of the entente cordiale—while besides the British Ambassador, 
a soldier of real distinction, Sir John French, represented the 
King at the last sad rites on May 26, when the French War Minister 
was buried with military honours. 


WILL CANADA BE LOST? 


A YEAR ago, no one would have dreamed of discussingfsuch a 
question. To-day, it is the underlying thought of a large part 
of all discussion of Canada’s future; and it has forced its way 
into not a little open debate. It has been the subject of hundreds 
of leading articles in the Canadian newspapers; it is the purpose 
of most of the perorating in the Canadian Parliament; it has 
been many times openly proclaimed as the settled policy of the 
only nation which can draw Canada out of the Empire in the 
National Congress of that nation. Even the Chief Executive 
of that nation has publicly called attention to the fact that “ the 
bond uniting the Dominion with the Mother Country is light and 
almost imperceptible.” 

Thus far have we travelled in one short year. The separation 
of Canada from the British Empire has passed from an im- 
possibility, not worth talking about, into a subject of open debate 
in the Canadian Parliament and Press and in the American 
Congress and Press; and what was an absurdity last June is 
an apprehension throughout the British world this June. 

Now what foundation is there for all this discussion? The 
friends of Reciprocity insist that the opponents of that proposal 
have wantonly dragged the sacred subject of Canada’s relations. 
to the Empire into what is, in fact, no more than a party squabble. 
They say that Reciprocity is a step away from Annexation 
rather than one toward it, in that it will make Canadians more 
prosperous and so more independent; and they accuse us of 
deliberately and without reasonable justification blowing up the 
Annexationist “‘ bugaboo” because we know that even a 
suspicion of Annexationist tendency would be enough to damn 
any policy in the minds of our people. That is, they charge us. 
with criminal insincerity—indeed, with something very like: 
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sacrilege. So far as I know, the opponents of Reciprocity do 
not return the accusation. They grant the sincere loyalty of 
its advocates. 

It is not, however, a question of personal sincerity—it is a 
problem in political probabilities. Let us begin by dissolving 
the problem into its elements and discovering its chief factors. 
First, I should put down without any hesitation the intentions 
of the American people. Do they mean Annexation? This 
ought not to be a difficult question for a people of the same stock 
—the people of the United Kingdom—to answer. What would 
the British people mean if they were in the same position as the 
Americans, and had a rich, undeveloped, sparsely populated 
and yet highly civilised country dividing the North American 
continent with them? What is the use of playing the hypocrite ? 
Men of our blood are born Annexationists. The British people 
have been “annexing” everything loose for centuries, and 
although they are suffering from “land dyspepsia” to-day, 
the habit is so strong that they inadvertently lay an itching 
palm from time to time on such inconsiderable trifles as 
the Soudan, Thibet, a choice bit of Persia, another section 
of the Dark Continent. We do not want these countries. 
Oh, dear no. We will not take them. We merely cast 
our shoe over them, and we would like to see any European 
rival lay a covetous finger on the fringe of their outer garment— 
that is all. 

Now the Americans are made of the same stuff. They have 
been “ annexing” territory ever since they began business a 
century ago at a fairly creditable rate of speed for a young people. 
That arch-Annexationist—John Bull—has every reason to be 
proud of his Prodigal Son who has made the profession of Prodigal 
pay. They began with Thirteen States strung along the Atlantic 
seaboard. That was in 1776. Look at a map and see how 
little of the present American Republic that original string of 
Commonwealths comprised. Then they “ annexed” the Hinter- 
land—an empire in itself. Then they purchased Louisiana from 
Napoleon. They had now so much empty land that they could 
not find time to “map” it; but they pushed into Texas and 
“annexed”? another principality. They “held up” Mexico 
and took California e¢ al. Finally, after the Civil War, they 
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“ annexed” Alaska for no mortal reason except to get a firmer 
grip on the northern half of the continent. 

When the Civil War came, that threatened to put an end to 
their dream of becoming one huge nation, and to drive a frontier 
line across the continent which must bristle with European 
fortifications. But the North gathered all its strength and 
fought bravely and stubbornly to prevent it. We sometimes 
say loosely that the war was fought to abolish slavery; but 
slavery was not abolished until the war had been in progress 
for some time, and then only as a military measure. Nor was it 
fought to secure equality for the coloured people, if we may judge 
by the treatment of this same coloured people in the North 
to-day. It was fought—as the Lincoln Government declared— 
to preserve the Union. It was fought in the teeth of two dominant 
American doctrines—State sovereignty and individual liberty. 
In theory, the world would have assumed that the American 
people would have insisted that any State which desired to change 
its political status had every right to do so without interference 
from others. Had the problem arisen anywhere else—had a 
section of any other nation desired to secede—who imagines 
that the American people would not have argued roundly and 
with the utmost sincerity that, the only true basis of government 
being “the consent of the governed,” the discontented com- 
munities had a right to go in peace, and it would be the act of 
a bully forcibly to restrain them. 

But in their own case they felt that another principle was 
at issue—the principle of national preservation. The hereditary 
instinct that lives in all of us to make the “ tribe” big and power- 
ful, and thereby to increase our own security and enhance our 
own importance, aroused the American people to suffer tremen- 
dous sacrifices that the nation might become great and dominant. 
They submitted to be “‘ drafted”? into the army and pushed the 
national credit to the verge of collapse in order to prevent the 
creation along their southern border of another first-class Power. 
Is it reasonable to expect that this same people will welcome 
the creation along their northern border of another first-class 
Power? Why thrust our headsinthe sand? This is no criticism 
of the American people. They are a splendid people, the majority 
of them regarding their share in world-politics with an unselfish- 
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ness unequalled in any other land—an unselfishness which could 
only exist in union with their inexperience and their immunity 
from attack at home. But they are human. They are still 
“‘ annexing” territory—Hawail, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Panama—all for the good of the countries they “ annex.” They 
know that they are the greatest people with the finest govern- 
ment and the best institutions and the highest ideals in the world. 
Why should they not desire to extend these benefits to others ? 
When Britain stops “ benefiting” India and benevolently 
building barrages for the Egyptians, she will be in a better position 
to carp. 

So much for the argument from human nature. The argument 
from the utterances of American leaders is more specific, but— 
to my mind—not nearly so convincing. Whenever American 
statesmen have bothered with us at all in the past, they have 
bluntly told us that Annexation must be the price of our enjoy- 
ment of the American market. Of course, President Taft now 
knows that a whisper of Annexation from his lips would kill the 
scheme upon which he has risked his political life; but he has 
not understood that to point to the lightness of the bond binding 
us to the Empire is tantamount to confessing that he thinks 
that bond easy to break. And there could be but one purpose, 
from the American point of view, in breaking it. Less responsible 
leaders have talked Annexation in connection with this very 
Agreement. The Democratic leader—Speaker Clark—is the most 
prominent; and the Democrats will probably come fully into 
power after the next elections. But in a case like this I would 
rather base my conclusion on the universal trend of human 
nature than upon the “slips” of statesmen or the occasional 
lapses into frankness of men to whom free speech is sweet in the 
. mouth. 

Now if we grant the intention of the American people, where 
do we stand? Will it be easy to keep Canada—or for Canada 
to protect herself—if the Americans are determined to get her ? 
To begin with, there is no question of fighting about it. Britain 
and the United States dare not fight to-day for tenCanadas. The 
proposed Arbitration Treaty is merely the public ratification 
of our common fears. The Americans are as much afraid of 
Japan as the British are of Germany; and Britain is in this 
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business a much more effective protection for the United States 
than the United States is for Britain. In any case, there will 
be no fighting. By all means let us adopt the Arbitration Treaty 
as’a notice to the world that the two Anglo-Saxon peoples are 
getting back to back. 

But the very fact that there will be no fighting increases the 
danger for Canada. There are a lot of Canadian people who 
would fight, and that would always be a deterring influence 
if fighting were at all in question. That is, it would be of no 
use to outvote the loyal garrison at a Canadian election if they 
could appeal to arms with the certainty of bringing the British 
Empire in behind them. 

But can they be outvoted ? On the bald question of Annexa- 
tion, certainly not to-day—possibly never. But who imagines 
that any one will be stupid enough to ask the Canadians to vote 
in the near future on an Annexation issue? It would be so 
unnecessary. If Canada wants to keep her name on the map 
and pay for a separate Parliament at Ottawa, the Americans 
will be able to tolerate that for a very considerable time, provided 
they control the legislation passed at Ottawa and revise all our 
relations with outside Powers. Britain has not deposed the 
Khedive of Egypt nor pulled down his flag. Yet the wise map- 
maker paints Egypt red. 

The point I want to make is that if a hundred million people 
in the United States set themselves to get control of ten million 
people in Canada and to secure unlimited access to their natural 
resources, we have a situation that is not to be toyed with. If 
we resolutely determine to defend our independence, we can 
do it. But if we begin to see just how large risks we can take 
and still escape, we are playing a perilous game. When a man 
with what we may call a hundred million financial power sits 
down to bargain with a man possessing only ten million financial 
power, his purpose being to get possession of the whole business 
of the smaller man, the ten million bargainer had better look 
sharp. This is especially true if the “big fellow” offers 
the “little fellow” a bargain which the “ big fellow” openly 
proclaims to be no more than “ the thin end of the wedge.” 
For the “little fellow” to say that he will take the price 
offered by the big man, but will not give him the return 
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he expects to get for it eventually, is a pretty foolhardy 
operation. 

Now that is the precise position of Canada. President Taft 
and the American Congress say that they want “ Free Trade in 
everything”? with Canada alone. Congress has instructed Presi- 
dent Taft to continue to press for this after the present Agreement 
is ratified. That is what they openly anticipate getting as their 
end of the bargain. Our Government says that it will take the 
price they offer—free access to their market for our farm produce 
—but will not on any account give the return they ask. Does 
that look to you like good judgment? In the end, will the 
“little fellow” get what he wants and yet succeed in keeping 
back what the “ big fellow” wants? If we do, we shall reverse 
the teaching of history. 

Now in order to get from the Taft-Fielding Reciprocity Agree- 
ment to “Free Trade in everything,” we shall have to pass a number 
of other milestones. The gap will not be leaped at the first trial. 
At present, the Americans are pressing us at two points—our 
splendid water powers along the international boundary, and 
our pulp forests. They want benevolently to develop them 
both for us. Even as it stands, we are fearful of losing our 
water powers by a system of damming on the American side 
which will compel us to choose between giving up our rightful 
share of the power to be developed or destroying the steamboat 
channel which is much more important to us than to them. 
When Reciprocity is in force, and a lot of new Canadian interests 
have been established, which will dread nothing so much as a 
rupture with the Americans and a withdrawal of the Agreement, 
a little more pressure can be applied in the water-power business, 
and this share of our heritage will be gone. 

As for our pulp forests, the bulk of them are on Crown lands 
controlled by the Provincial Governments, and the Dominion 
Government cannot sell them out. Still, the American news- 
papers, who are campaigning shoulder to shoulder, Republican 
and Democrat, for this Agreement, confidently expect that it 
will open their way to free pulp wood and cheaper paper. Mr. 
John Norris, President of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, told the Congressional Committee which was dealing 


with this Bill that the papers he represented spent more than 
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$55 000,000 a year for paper, and would save $6,000,000 a year 
on this item if the pulp forests of Canada were only opened to 
American papermakers. The Bill in hand did not open them, 
he admitted; yet his people were working hard to carry it. The 
reason was that it opened privately owned timber lands to the 
Americans—possibly 5 per cent. of the whole—and the fact that 
the pulp wood on these private properties would at once earn 
the profits of a semi-monopolistic access to the American market 
would bring to bear on the Provincial Governments, in favour 
of opening the Crown lands in the same fashion, a “ pressure 
which would be irresistible.” 

We have here in a nutshell the programme for the capture of 
Canada. They propose to take us in detail. The Taft-Fielding 
Agreement will go into effect, let us say. This at once accom- 
plishes several things—it kills off a number of industries, as, for 
instance, the salt industry; and it cripples a number of others, 
as, for instance, the industry which makes bags for the salt people. 
This reduces the forces which would oppose “‘ Free Trade in every- 
thing.” Possibly it may create some new and bitter Free Traders 
who will not like to see other industries profiting by a Protective . 
policy which has been withdrawn from them. Thus coal, though 
cut, retains its Protection. Coal is a raw material in the salt 
business. Will the salt people, who have been sacrificed, be 
ardent supporters of Protection for coal ? 

Another effect will be absolutely to strip the Canadian farmer 
of Protection. The boasted National Policy will be de-national- 
ised. It will become frankly a policy for the benefit of the 
manufacturers alone. How long will the farmers continue to 
pay ‘‘ Protective taxes” after they are denied the benefits of 
Protection for their own home market? For instance, how 
long will they permit any Government to protect the manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements who can now send their goods 
around the earth to Australia and there compete with the 
world, but who cannot face even the Americans at their own 
doors? Yet every industry “ picked off” removes an opponent 
of Reciprocity and creates an advocate of “‘ Free Trade in every- 
thing.” 

Still another effect will be to create a very considerable North- 
and-South trade. That is the purpose of the Agreement. Whether 
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the entire effect be beneficial or not, thousands of our people will 
adapt themselves to the new condition and will be commercially 
concerned in its continuance. To threaten Reciprocity will be 
to threaten their pockets; and, there being no treaty but only 
concurrent legislation, the Americans can menace them with the 
removal of their new market whenever Washington finds Ottawa 
at all obdurate in the face of neighbourly suggestions. Thus 
gradually the balance will be swung over. The pocket-interest 
of our people in Canadian independence, in East-and-West 
development, in establishing trade connections with the Empire, 
will be diminished; and a widely ramified pocket-interest in 
favour of the new relations with the United States created. 
We may come to depend on them for a share of our own water 
powers. Free Trade in hogs and livestock will convert us into 
a subject province of the American Meat Trusts. Our own rail- 
ways will lose status, and American lines tapping our trade at 
all points will gain a strong influence in Canada. American 
capital will flow in to exploit our natural resources; and mighty 
financial interests will stand to lose hundreds of millions from 
any rupture in our friendly fiscal relations. 

That will be our position when some future A merican President 
proposes “ Free Tradein everything.” We shall at once say that 
we cannot grant it—that our industries are too weak to face 
American competition. We shall probably quote Mr. Fielding’s 
present promises to protect Canada’s tall chimneys at all costs, 
But Mr. Taft’s successor may say—and with truth—“I am very 
sorry. I understand your position. I sympathise with it. But 
our people are beginning to ask why we give you our market 
for what you produce when you do not give us your market for 
what we produce. The truth is that Fielding drove a very hard 
bargain with Taft; and there are a lot of voters in the United 
States who are getting tired of it. I know we assented to the 
Taft-Fielding Agreement. But I am only warning you. I can’t 
help it; but if you do not show some disposition to meet the 
demands of our people, they will send a Congress to Washington 
one of these days whom I cannot restrain, and who will be in- 
structed to tear up that Agreement. So I fear you had better 
ward off that danger by granting ‘ Free Trade in everything.” 
Of course, I give you my word that this will not mean Annexation. 
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To talk Annexation is ‘Bosh!’ It is a purely trade proposition 
Tam making you. But, as your true friend, I think you had better 
take it lest a worse thing befall you.” 

What do you think will happen then? The farmers are 
likely to be for it; and they are to-day 65 per cent. of our people. 
All the interests which have established relations with the American 
market will favour it. Every industry which has previously 
been sacrificed to the policy of confining Protection to favourites 
will be glad to get revenge for having been itself cast to the wolves. 
And, remember, it will not be Annexation. That objective will 
be denied as stoutly then as now. Nor will there be any more 
reason for fearing it then than now. A man who cannot see 
Annexation in to-day’s scheme will not see it then. 

So will go our industrial independence. Commercially, we 
shall be a tier of States in the American Union. In the meantime 
much water will have flowed under London Bridge, and the 
history of nations will have marched. The inevitable question 
of the hegemony of the Anglo-Saxon race will be more and more 
insistently requiring an answer. It is a question which can 
no more be avoided than it was avoided in the German world 
when that race was readjusting its position under the eye of 
Bismarck. You remember how it was answered. Austria had 
the Emperor; but the kingdom with the closest commercial 
relations with the smaller principalities secured the prize. When 
that question arises in the Anglo-Saxon world, I venture the 
prediction that Canada will hold the casting vote. To-day, 
there is not a shadow of doubt which way she would mark it. 
But if it is necessary for her to vote with a populous West full 
of foreign settlers—largely American; with many of her greatest 
enterprises branches or allies of even larger American “ houses”? ; 
with her natural resources largely in American hands; with her 
farmers taught that the American market is to them a necessity ; 
with every essentially native industry prostrate; with nothing 
but the sentiment of the Old Guard to still voice our love for the 
Motherland; with the certainty of a bitter quarrel with the 
Americans if we “ vote” against them—a quarrel which would 
cut our trade arteries across, upset our whole fiscal system, turn 
us out of our principal market, and put us back where we were 
in 1866, with an entire industrial nation to build up and new 
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markets to find and conquer—if Canada must cast her decisive 
vote under such circumstances, are you willing to risk the fate 
of the British Empire on the voice which would then speak in 
her name ? 

We have now reached a stage in our prospective evolution 
which no Canadian likes to discuss. It is comfortable to be told 
that we shall still have our votes, and that we shall gladly make 
the colossal sacrifice and stand by the dear old Mother Country. 
A lot of us would. But there may then be more seats west of 
Lake Superior than east of it; and the foreign settlers and the 
foreign railways and the foreign branch industries—well, there 
will be a lot of voting power which will not respond in any lively 
fashion to British sentiment. Then I never feel any too secure 
when commercial interest is squarely and permanently in conflict 
with the finest sentiment. Moreover, even in that day they 
may deny that we are voting on Annexation, and insist that we 
are simply supporting a trade policy of commercial advantage 
and sweet international harmony. 

“Will Canada be lost?”? Can Canada leave the Empire 
and keep her identity? Can the Empire spare Canada and keep 
her prestige? These are all critical questions. They are by 
far the gravest which the peoples concerned have faced in a 
century. But it is pure petulance to call President Taft “ the 
enemy of the British Empire.” He is nothing more than the 
friend of the United States; and, as a patriot, he could be no 
less. But we are here dealing with mighty world forces—with 
the progress of nations—for which no man is to blame. Let us 
not lose our tempers. But let us have the courage to see things 
clearly. Let us soberly realise that President Taft is right when 
he says that “Canada is at the parting of the ways.” The 
Canadians are making a decision to-day which may vitally affect 
the balance of the Powers when generations yet unborn take 
up their destiny. We are fighting one of the decisive battles 
of history. Quite as much depends on how it goes as was at 
stake at Sadowa—more, in my opinion, than was at stake at 
Waterloo. 


ALBERT R. CARMAN. 
MontTREAL 


WHY FRANCE IS AWAKE 


PRESIDENT Tarr had hardly uttered what Sir Edward Grey 
on March 13 described as the “‘ bold and courageous words” of 
his proposals relative to the settlement of “‘ matters of national 
honour” by Courts of Arbitration when I received from one of 


the makers of opinion in the United States the following 
appeal : 


What is now wanted is a calm and fair interpretation of the prevailing 
opinion in France to-day with regard to disarmament, and especially with regard 
to the recent proposals of Sir Edward Grey and President Taft. It would seem 
as if France would naturally be the next nation to come into line. . . . Why 


not register the pulse of the French people on these ethical and spiritual 
matters, 


The view expressed by my distinguished correspondent, 
“it would seem as if France would be the next nation to come 
into line,” is not surprising. France is, no doubt, a Power 
interested, and even supremely interested, in “ ethical and 
spiritual matters.’ What the English-speaking world chiefly 
knows of France is her idealism—the date of 1789, the Contrat 
Social of Rousseau and the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
the Revolution with the Walkyrie dash of the Republican armies 
over the toppling thrones of Europe, and the mystic words 
which were the deeper undertone of the Marseilaise: Lnberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité. It couples with that knowledge the recollec- 
tion of the doctrinaire policies of the Réveur Couronné of the 
Second Empire, who was ever ready to rush to the succour of 
fallen nationalities and who claimed thereby to be prolonging 
the democratic war-cry of the volunteers of the Revolution. 
And finally, the English-speaking world, face to face with the 
forty years of the Third Republic, admires the altruism of her 
political philosophy of “ solidarity ”—in reality, a dream of the 
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Masonic inspirers of that Republic—her magnificent ten-years 
battle for Right against Raison d’ Etat in the great drama of the 
Dreyfus case, her constant urbane attitude of conciliation 
(“‘ L’ Adaptation des Alliances”’), her diplomatic intervention at 
moments of tension between the Powers (the “ Dogger Bank’’), 
and her undeviating loyalty to the ideal that maintains the 
Tribunal of The Hague. 

This is the France—which is only one, and not the whole, 
France—which is visible from over the sea and from over the 
Channel; but it is a France of mirage, and if that mirage has 
often duped and lured the “ Anglo-Saxon” or the Levantine 
vision, it has never victimised the sceptical scrutiny of the 
Powers of the Continent. There is quite another France, and 
even more real France, the France that has evolved not on 
some distant Atlantis, nor yet upon an island separated by an 
estranging sea from intimate Continental contacts. There is 
the France that has all along formed an integral part of 
Continental European soil. That France, in order to remain 
abreast of the fashion of the hour, may vote platonic resolutions 
in favour of disarmament—calling upon the Government “ to 
exert every effort to place upon the programme of work at the 
next Hague Conference, in agreement with the friendly and 
allied Powers, the question of the simultaneous limitation of 
armaments”? (February 23)—but the same France notes with 
singular satisfaction the cautious and lukewarm character of 
the terms in which the British Sovereign—addressing the Lord 
Mayor on April 30, after the Guildhall Meeting of the 28th held 
to consider the proposals of the President of the United States 
of America—perfunctorily affirmed his “ gratification” at 
receiving ‘“‘ these records of opinions, unanimously expressed, 
upon a question of such supreme and far-reaching importance, 
by an assemblage so representative of the various lines of 
thought in our religious, political, and social life.” 

It can serve no useful end to prolong the optical illusion of 
which the foreigner becomes so easily the victim with regard 
to French idealism. There may, on the other hand, be a certain 
advantage in avoiding misconception as to the positive condi- 
tions which, whether they like it or not, are bound to determine 
the attitude of present-day Frenchmen towards such demonstra- 
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tions as those of the English-speaking communities with regard 
to Treaties for the Abolition of War. 


I 


On May 9 the news reached Paris and Berlin late in the 
evening that the Provincial Committee of the Reichsland, the 
Délégation d’Alsace-Lorraine, had that afternoon been prorogued. 
The Cabinet order of the Emperor dissolving this Assembly was 
dated May 6, the first day of the Emperor’s visit to Alsace, and 
it was issued from Strasbourg. Forty-eight hours later the 
Alsace-Lorraine Constitution and Finance Bills were rejected 
by the Committee of the Reichstag. Commenting on the 
confusion that reigned in the Committee prior to the rejection 
of these measures the Berlin correspondent of the Times 
observed: ‘“‘ Now, as so often, one is tempted to believe that 
most people in Berlin and throughout the greater part of the 
German Empire know no more about Alsace-Lorraine than 
about the German colonies, if indeed they know as much.” 
Paris, France in general, are fortunately better informed. 

There is a certain historical document which may have been 
forgotten in Berlin, which no doubt is little known in London and 
in Washington, but which, if it does not yet figure, as it ought 
to figure, on the walls of every French school, is still fresh 
in the memories of most Frenchmen. It is the unanimous 
Declaration of the Deputies of the French Departments of the 
Bas-Rhin, the Haut-Rhin, the Moselle, the Meurthe, and the 
Vosges protesting against the alienation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and affirming the zmmuable volonté of the population of these 
two Provinces to remain Frenchmen. One hundred and seven 
members of the National Assembly—among whom were the 
actual President of the French Chamber of Deputies and the 
M. Clemenceau who avenged M. Delcassé at Casablanca—voted 
against the preliminaries of peace ceding Alsace and a portion 
of Lorraine to Germany. They had been moved to assume 
this sublime responsibility by the perusal of such passages as 
follow—and it would be a crime not to preserve the original 
language of the Declaration : 


Europe ne peut permettre ni ratifier l’abandon de l’Alsace et de la Lorraine, 
Gardiennes des réglea de la justice et du droit des gens, les nations civilisées 
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ne sauraient rester plus longtemps insensibles au sort de leur voisine, sous 
peine d’étre 4 leur tour victimes des attentats qu’elles auraient tolérés, L’Europe 
moderne ne peut laisser saisir un peuple comme un vil troupeau g elle ne peut 
rester sourde aux protestations répétées des populations menacées; elle doit a 
sa propre conservation d’interdire de pareils abus de force. Elle sait d’ailleurs 
que l’unité de la France est aujourd’hui, comme dans le passé, une garantie de 
Yordre général du monde, une barriére contre l’esprit de conquéte et d’invasion. 
“La paix faite au prix d’une cession de territoire ne serait qu’une tréve ruineuse 
et non une paix définitive. Elle serait pour tous une cause d’agitations 
intestines, une provocation légitime et permanente 4 la guerre,” 

En résumé, |’Alsace et la Lorraine protestent hautement contre toute 
cession ; la France ne peut la consentir, l'Europe ne peut la sanctionner. 

En foi de quoi nous prenons nos concitoyens de France, les gouvernments et 
les peuples du monde entier, 4 témoins quoi nous tenons d’avance pour nuls et 
non avenus tous actes et traités, vote ou plébiscite, qui consentiraient abandon, 
en faveur de |’étranger, de toute ou partie de nos provinces de |’Alsace et de la 
Lorraine, 


This protest was drawn up by Gambetta at Bordeaux. The 
great patriot, who was to become the Tyrteus of revanche, had 
shown himself a seer: “‘ La paix faite au prix d’une cession de 
territoire ne sera qu’une tréve ruineuse et non une paix defini- 
tive. Elle serait pour tous une cause d’agitations intestines, 
une provocation légitime et permanente.” Forty years of 
growing armaments are but the confirmation of this melancholy 
prophecy. In a proud and noble letter on “The Réle of 
Bismarck” addressed to Professor Hans Delbriick by Monsieur 
Emile Ollivier, author of L’Empire Libéral, and published in the 
Figaro of May 14, the Minister of Napoleon III. said : 


No one contests Bismarck’s glorious place among the dominators of the 
world. But political facts are not to be judged by their immediate consequences. 
There are distant consequences which convert into calamities what had seemed 
to be good fortune, and which turn into bitterness victories that had been 
received with rejoicing. The reflecting observer already perceives the sombre 
morrows of the policy which led you Germans to success, Have you gained any- 
thing in conquering populations whom you torment, who hate you, curse you, 
and are merely waiting for a favourable circumstance to rise up against you? 
Was not the fact that you have made it impossible to come to an understanding, 
without arriére pensée, with us, a heavy price to pay for the accession of terri- 
tory which was not needed for your Unity? Has your security been augmented 
by the fact of your having afflicted and buffeted a nation whose humiliations 
never last for more than a time,and who suddenly on the morrow of a Soubise 
or a Bazaine may behold the advent of a Turenne or a Pelissier? A state of 
reciprocal distrust between France and Germany is a permanent cause of tumult 
in Europe. 
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Frenchmen understand very well why the dream of un- 
restricted Anglo-American arbitration should at any time make 
its plausible appeal to Englishmen, and why, above all, at the 
present moment, a dangerous proposal like that of Mr. Taft 
should masquerade with iridescent will-o’-the-wisp seduction 
before the eyes of both worried and tired statesmen and of a 
people familiar with Isaiah. Frenchmen are little given to 
reading the Bible, but they have their own political sacred 
document, a Gallic Table of the Law known as Les Droits de 
?Homme: and their imagination, therein fed on an ideal of 
abstract Justice, has readily assimilated the phraseology of the 
harbingers of the Millennium from a Quinet and a Michelet to 
a Jaurés and a d’Estournelles de Constant. They, furthermore, 
clearly enough perceive how special are the cases of England 
and the United States, how ripe is the hour in England for the 
success of a meeting like that of Guildhall, where Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Balfour, whom the Primate of England called the 
“Great Twin Brethren,” Hector and Achilles, joined with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself, and with all the prelates of 
all the Churches of Christian, and even of Rabbinical, England 
in organising a Crusade of Peace, to the cry of Dieu le veut— 
the same cry, by the way, to which the Prussians marched down 
the Champs Elysées. Clearly apparent as well to Frenchmen is 
the utility of such a Crusade as a diversion at this moment of 
Imperial crisis, when the Colonies, full-fledged as ‘“‘ Dominions,” 
are breaking away from their island moorings. The positive 
advantages for England of an arrangement with the United 
States, which might do even more than diminish the possibilities 
of war, which may conceivably, in some distant future, lead 
up to a kind of “ Anglo-Saxon” Amphictyonic Council, have 
been analysed in Paris. But what France also realises, and 
what America and England seem less clearly to comprehend, 
is that for her to follow in the wake of Mr. Taft, of Sir Edward 
Grey, of the Twin Parliamentary Brethren, and of the prelates 
of the Guildhall meeting, would partake of that form of folly 
known in the idiom of the Primate of England as “ tempting 
Providence.” 

Never has France been less suitably placed than she is to-day 
for signing a treaty automatically submitting to The Hague, or 
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to’any other tribunal, differences affecting her vital interests, 
independence, or honour. Norcan Germany adopt such a peace 
policy. NeitherFrance norGermany can. The reason why France 
is unable to do so is not that Germany would make war upon her. 
We are told that Germany requires twenty years of peace, and so 
great has been over-production in modern industrial Germany 
that any serious interruption of her commercial activity would 
provoke a formidable krach ; but France would go morally to 
pieces, she would be gangrened by humanitarianism if, ignoring 
political conditions throughout the planet, political things as 
they are, she were to listen, like President Taft, to the appeal 
of the eloquent members of the Committee of the Association of 
International Conciliation. I pointed out in September 1910 
in a paper on “ Mr. Roosevelt and France,” and last month in 
this Review that the Russian Alliance has tended to engender 
pacifism in France. I find, meanwhile, my view confirmed in 
a striking passage by the Academician, M. Faguet, in his Intro- 
duction to an agreeable book of contemporary memoirs by 
M. Arthur Meyer, Ce que mes yeux ont vu. 


The Russian Alliance was certainly a good thing in itself [says M. Faguet] 
although we have all along rendered Russia many more services than she has 
rendered us. Still, it was a good thing in itself. But, nevertheless, we must 
not overlook the facts that from a certain point of view it did us considerable 
harm; I mean, moral harm. Until the Alliance hope of reparation for the 
disasters of 1870 was a living sentiment in French hearts. After the Alliance, 
the terms of which were unknown, but which every one was aware to be merely 
defensive, it was more or less distinctly understood that the Alliance implied 
our acceptance of the diminution of France, not merely in presence of the 
Conqueror, but in presence of a third party, and that that diminution was con- 
secrated by a diplomatic act of European importance, so that, in a way, the 
signature of Russia was affixed to the Treaty of Frankfort . . . I date from 
the Russian Alliance le fiéchissement, momentané, je l’espére, du patriotisme en 
France. 


The more cocardier the spirit of France, the more remote 
becomes for her the hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine save by 
the possible solution of war, the more she is doomed to play 
into the hands of Germany, the more she retards the ideal of 
disarmament, and the more she prolongs the evil consequences 
of the crime of the framers of the Treaty of Frankfort. Yet if 
she be not cocardier, if her rulers do not do all in their power to 
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conserve the mainsprings of her national pride, if they do not 
seek to arrest the corrosive progress of humanitarianism, France 
loses her self-respect, sells her birth-right, becomes undone as a 
man is undone by the consumption of laudanum, signs her 
death-warrant. No such tragic dilemma was ever presented to 
a noble nation. So long as the Alsace-Lorraine sore remains 
open, Europe, the world, cannot expect France to accept the 
idea of disarmament, or of arbitration on points of national 
honour. 

Mr. Norman Angell has written a volume of over three 
hundred pages, entitled The Great Illusion, in the interests of 
peace. He has blinded his eyes, like the legendary ostrich, to 
a whole series of facts, the existence of which radically disturbs 
the entire perspective, and compromises the practical value, of 
his argument. It is quite true, as he says—and I myself said 
it some twenty years ago in a book entitled Patriotism and 
Science—that there is a greater difference between the man of 
to-day and the man of only two or three generations ago than 
between the man of the last three centuries and the man of 
three thousand years before. But, alas! the normal con- 
sequences of that curious evolution, which he neatly calls the 
“law of acceleration,’ have been retarded during our own 
epoch by the results of the short-sighted action of Germany, 
carried out with the complicity of Europe, in the seizure of 
Alsace-Lorraine. That a thinker of Mr. Norman Angell’s probity 
should discuss the possibility of the abolition of modern arma- 
ments without dealing with the question of Alsace-Lorraine or, 
indeed, without mentioning that question, is an incredible over- 
sight. Mr. Angell undertakes to prove that “the necessity of 
adopting defensive measures implies on some one’s part grounds 
for aggression, and that this motive is due to the present universal 
belief in the economic advantages to be derived from a victorious 
war.” Now, this statement, which has a show of axiomatic 


clearness, is all too clear. It would seem so to have dazzled its 
inventor's eyes as to blind him to the immediate realities of 
contemporary history. It is quite true that no one will ever 
wish to fight his neighbour unless he has some good reason for 
doing so. But among all but the English-speaking peoples 
economic motives have, perhaps, been the least persuasive 
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motives that have driven great nations to war. The present 
condition of our modern Europe under the crushing system of 
armaments is in itself the miserable consequence of a war which 
was waged for any and every other motive but that of economic 
advantage, a war which was at the time a mere incident in the 
vast national movement for the formation of a United Germany. 
Likewise, most of the military activity of France since more 
than one hundred years has been prompted by an idealism which 
has had no tincture of economics. And this, and similar illustra- 
tions, might, I should hope, be mere supererogation in reply 
to Mr. Norman Angell, who, in his less doctrinaire moments, 
is quite ready to acknowledge the potential réle of other than 
merely economic factors among the causes of war. All that 
I care to point out is, that it is hopeless to dream of settling 
the problem of European armaments without removing at least 
one of the primary causes of those armaments, that obstacle in 
the path of pacifism known as the question of Alsace-Lorraine. 
That question is an integral part of the whole question of 
European peace. And since Mr. Norman Angell’s book has 
been translated into many languages, and is attracting wide 
attention, I am obliged to insist on the fact that it is the work 
of a clear and logical intelligence somewhat surprisingly ignorant 
of some of the more important among the positive factors with 
which a statesman, alas! is called upon to deal. Suppose that 
Mr. Norman Angell had said, “If human nature were logical, 
and if nations were governed by reason, war would be impossible, 
because war is absurd; and war is absurd because it brings no 
lasting good, and because it is ridiculous to act on absurd 
motives,” we should all agree with him. But unfortunately 
nations are more frequently actuated by motives that are 
absurd than by motives that are rational; and it is as irrational 
to expect to rationalise politics as it is to wish to rationalise 
religion. 

It was to be lacking in foresight, hence irrational, for 
Germany to take Alsace-Lorraine; but it would be no less 
imprudent, and therefore irrational, for French leaders of opinion 
to cultivate in the mass of the nation the belief that, because 
what Mr. Norman Angell says is partially true, they ought to 
subordinate to that more remote ideal truth a certain set of 
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French verities which are of the very essence of their integrity 
as a nation, There are French truths and there are British 
truths, and there are truths that obtain on the slopes of the 
Atlas—and there are abstract truths. Mr. Norman Angell’s 
truth, in spite of its specious inductive stability, is an abstract 
truth, And—just because it ignores one whole set of facts, 
those growing out of the terms of the Treaty of Frankfort, and 
as yet unmodified by the new conditions of modern progress— 
it is a truth which, if it were accepted of the French, would 
reduce them to the state of the Greeks after the sack of Corinth. 
There is a certain urgency in reaffirming this fact, since the 
French, as every one knows, are a people particularly amenable 
to the seduction of clear ideas, particularly given to general 
ideas and to generous impulses, and particularly exposed to the 
ravages which such clear and generous ideas, when they are too 
clear, are.bound to cause. It ought to be with them a point of 
“‘ national honour,” in the interests of their peculiar form of 
civilisation, to raise relentlessly—and barbarically, if you will— 
every form of dyke against the inroads of that tide of modern 
progress so magnificently symbolised by the industrial activity 
and the pervasive financial expansion of Germany. It ought 
to be with them a point of “ national honour” to refuse to 
allow German stocks to be quoted on the Paris Bourse, to 
maintain their credit by methods which will prevent them, as 
far as possible, from feeling the impact of commercial crises— 
in a word, to hark back to the soil. And finally, it ought to be 
with them a point of “ national honour” to gaze steadily into 
the East, following the precept of Gambetta in his St. Quentin 
speech: ‘“‘I] faut constamment que la France soit penchée sur 
cette ceuvre de réparation. . . . Soyons trés réservés, ne pro- 
noncons jamais une parole téméraire. . . . Soyons gardiens de 
notre dignité de vaincus, et ne parlons jamais de l’étranger; 
mais que l'on apprenne que nous y pensons toujours.” 

Il faut constamment que la France soit penchée sur cette cuvre 
de réparation. There have been long periods during the last 
twenty-five years when France seemed to have forgotten; 
when, in heeding, too precipitately to the letter, the recom- 
mendation of Gambetta, “Ne parlons jamais de l’étranger,” 
she appeared positively to have ceased to follow the great 
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tribune’s other behest, “‘ que ’on comprenne que nous y pensons 
toujours.” In the making of her North African Empire, for 
instance, and indeed in the working out of her entire destiny 
as a Colonial power, she has allowed to come into being an 
influential band of politicians, some of whom might perhaps 
be induced to-day to come to terms with Germany, even to 
sacrifice the Entente Cordiale, and to abandon the lost provinces 
to their fate, if thereby they might only obtain from Germany 
the assurance that, so far as that Power is concerned, Morocco 
should henceforth be terre frangaise. But at no period in my 
recollection have the mass of reflecting Frenchmen had their 
gaze so intently riveted upon the Vosges as they have to-day. 
The Paris Review, Les Marches de Est, which is the organ of 
French writers “eager to protect the clair génie of their race 
against the invasion of Germanism,” has become in three years 
one of the indispensable reviews published in France. Alsace- 
Lorraine is now the theme of scores of volumes which go rapidly 
into numerous editions. And events in the lost provinces are 
followed by the Paris Press with an assiduity which would 
surprise the readers of that Press of a decade ago. Germany, 
moreover, seems to be exhausting her resources in furnishing 
French publicists with the most attractive matter for journalistic 
comment. When the Metz courts are not engaged in prosecuting 
the members of a sporting club suspected of French sympathies— 
and prosecuting them so maladroitly that the Deputy for 
Colmar, M. Blumenthal, in his interpellation to the Government 
at the Provincial Committee was able to say, “ You need not 
feel surprise if the Germanisation of this region has been 
retarded by ten years’”—an artist like Zislin is cast into prison 
for harmless if ruthless caricature, and the prosecuting magistrate 
in his speech for the indictment is obliged to acknowledge : 


We are living in a frontier region where sympathies for France, after forty 
years of annexation, are still a living reality; we are passing through a period 
more agitated even than that of Boulangism; an ardent nationalism is arising, 
and I do not refer to that nationalism summed up in the formula “ Alsace- 
Lorraine aux Alsaciens-Lorrains.” No, I refer to that blue, white and red 
nationalism, which not merely harks back to the past, but which is cultivating 
among the people of Alsace-Lorraine the hope of a better future, to such a 
degree, in fact, that some of our Alsace-Lorraine youths regard the tricolour as 
their own flag. 
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Prussia, in a word, as is clearly perceived in France, can no 
longer defend the German cause in the annexed territory save 
by the most drastic measures. The claim of many excellent 
observers in France would not seem to me to be exaggerated : 
although separated from France Alsace and Lorraine are more 
really united to France to-day in feeling than they were before 
the war. The new hypocritical solution offered by Germany 
for the terrible problem which the Treaty of Frankfort put, 
and which German incompetency and bungling have contrived 
to maintain open, will be found to be utterly inadequate. The 
Constitution will solve nothing, and the action of the Emperor 
in dissolving the Provincial Committee will not have facilitated 
the task of altering the mystical status of Alsace-Lorraine as 
the Reichsland, ‘“‘ Imperial soil,” which is the keystone of German 
Unity. The tension, in fact, has now reached such a pitch that 
it is doubtful if a scheme of frank autonomy would now settle 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine. In his admirable pamphlet, 
Le Cauchemar de Europe, M. Albert Gobat, a Swiss Conseiller 
d’Etat, argues eloquently, after a prolonged visit last autumn 
to Alsace, that if the Imperial Government would only decide 
to place Alsace-Lorraine on the same footing as the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, or as the free towns of Hamburg and Lubeck, 
that is to say, grant them autonomy, this act would, by lifting 
the annexed provinces to the dignity of a separate nation, well 
above international competitions, guarantee the peace of Europe. 
The Constitution, now under discussion, at all events will simply 
maintain the annexed provinces in the relation of a fief to a 
sovereign lord. M. Gobat’s proposal is the most obvious justice, 
but it is doubtful if those who know what the word Reichsland 
really implies, or if those who are best acquainted with the 
present state of Europe, will be as optimistic as he in believing 
that even the inconceivable granting of autonomy to Alsace- 
Lorraine would usher in the era of European peace. An 
autonomous Alsace-Lorraine would add one more to the series 
of buffer States situated between France and Germany; but 
the buffer quality of all these States, from Switzerland to 
Luxembourg and Belgium, is a mere diplomatic fiction which 
would vanish like a wisp of straw in the event of a European 
conflagration. 
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II 


And if, for the more than grave, for the life-and-death reason 
summed up in the words Alsace-Lorraine, France cannot dream 
of responding to such an appeal as that of the United States, 
which would oblige her to submit to arbitration questions of 
national honour, no more can she, for reasons of another kind, 
look forward to negotiating any arrangement in which she 
would appear to be assuming the initiative of universal dis- 
armament. The “reasons of another kind” are reasons of 
simple prudence, growing out of the obvious fact that the 
world-situation has never been more uncertain than at this 
hour, and that there are, as yet, no signs of halcyon days in 
the offing. All the indications, on the contrary, seem to herald, 
if not a period of cyclonic disturbance, at all events one of low 
pressure in many quarters of the sky. 

Nothing is more curious than the way the harmonious 
working of the Triple Entente has been compromised by the 
friction generated by the domestic problems presented to its 
several members. What M. André Tardieu accurately describes 
as “‘ Anglo-Franco-Russian ataxy”’ finds herein one of its main 
causes. Of the three partners to this pact France perhaps, in 
spite of the crises of rebellion among her civil servants, has thus 
far suffered the least embarrassment. More than either England 
or Russia she has been at liberty to seek to adjust her own 
private interests to the vital common interests of the Triple 
Entente. Her friends have been less free than she to play their 
part according to the rules of the game. Since the death of 
King Edward the very foundations of British Society and of 
England’s Imperial greatness have been in question, and they 
remain in question still. England’s absorption in her own 
grave private matters has resulted in the dangerous indifference 
and irresolution with which, as if she had eaten curare and all 
her motor nerves were paralysed, aghast before her mysteriously 
disintegrating prestige, she has lent France only the most 
spasmodic assistance. And what the Temps has said of the 
Entente Cordiale, that its members have “ pratiqué parallele- 
ment, dans la solidarité des sentiments, et l’incohérence des 


actes, la politique du laisser faire,’ might with even greater 
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force be applied to the relations between France and Russia. 
Since the Russo-Japanese War Russia has been trying to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. The new Russia, the 
Russia of the Duma, under the guidance of M. Stolypin, has 
been undertaking to reconcile the dangerous ideas that have 
invaded it from the West and its own native traditions; to 
create on Russian soil a parliament without infringing the 
prerogatives of the Autocrat of All-the-Russias; but above all, 
as M. Victor Bérard has recently put it, to honour its signature 
as partner in the Triple Entente without breaking with its old 
friends and allies, the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. In this 
duel between Constitutionalism and Nationalism the wonder is 
that the Triple Entente should have seemed to have survived 
even up to Potsdam. 

Potsdam may turn out to have been its death-blow, unless 
indeed one may argue that its fate was already sealed at Buchlau. 
Germany would fain raise again the Moroccan question in 
order to solve the question of Baghdad. But there can be 
little doubt that since the “ interview” of Potsdam the German 
scheme of the Baghdad railway implies the establishment of 
spheres of influence in Asiatic Turkey. It is, perhaps, as 
M. Victor Bérard plausibly argues, the beginning of the end, 
for the Ottoman Empire, of that integrity which both England 
and France have always regarded as one of their vital interests. 
Yet France and England are merely two members in a tripartite 
arrangement; and their alleged ally, Russia, has but one 
dream, one idea, the dismemberment of that Turkish Empire 
which they aim at preserving. The future of the Baghdad 
Railway, as well as the fate of Turkey, are now being decided 
in London. But it is imperative that London should not settle 
these questions independently of Paris. There is every reason 
for supposing that Vienna and St. Petersburg already possess 
their secret pact concocted at Buchlau, for the dismemberment 
of Turkey, and we have already had an inkling of the programme 
in those remarkable preliminary realisations which began with 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. The opening of the 
Dardanelles to Russia will perhaps be even the next move—if 
Russia can resist the seduction of China—and it may be a 
resuscitated M. Witte who will shortly have the honour of 
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offering the Tsar this beautiful compensation for the humilia- 
tions to which absolutism has been subjected during the 
revolutionary movement in Russia. But if England is willing 
to accept this eventuality, with all the attendant consequences 
of the application of the principle of “ neighbourhood rights,” 
let her do so with her eyes open. If France is ready for it, and 
ready for the sake of peace in Morocco to sacrifice her secular 
policy in the East, she also should act, not blindly, but with a 
lively sense of the possible consequences. Left in the lurch by 
Russia, France and England must now act together, or become, 
in all diplomatic relations, the mere puppets of Germany. 

At the present moment no international treaty, no diplomatic 
instrument or convention is worth the paper on which it is 
written. They might as well have been formulated on paper 
made of wood-pulp. Three or four decades, as every one 
knows, suffice to destroy most of the modern paper used for 
newspapers and books. But all the treaties in the world will 
be a dead-letter even before most of the modern productions of 
art and letters have turned to dust. The only treaties that 
stand a chance of a long life are those unwritten Agreements 
which are based on common interests. A new principle of 
international relations is now invading Real-Politik, and it has 
almost become a principle of international law. This principle, 
which seems to be tending to make diplomacy a branch of 
physico-chemistry, has been neatly defined by M. Victor Bérard 
as Le Droit de Voisinage. It is the human, the sociological, 
form of one of the aspects of the physical law of capillary 
attraction. The principle of “ neighbourhood rights ’”—the right 
which a Power assumes to annex or administer the States and 
Dependencies of a Neighbour that is unable to defend itself— 
accounts for the shiftings in international relations, for the 
kaleidoscopic combinations, that have taken place during the 
last ten years, from Morocco by way of Persia to Manchuria, 
and—who knows ?—perhaps round the world again to Canada; 
and if in the Far East Mr. Knox and President Taft met last 
year with a comic rebuff, it was because they had not taken 
into adequate consideration the working of this positive and 
scientific basis of modern international politics. The successive 
treaties signed by the Powers have been merely a provisional 
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record up to date of the stage reached in these chemico- political 
combinations. One of the prettiest cases under this law is, of 
course, that which we are all anxiously observing at the present 
moment, the process of “ pacific penetration’? of Morocco by 
France. But an even more elegant demonstration was the 
Anglo-Russian agreement as to Persia with its corollary, that 
portion of the mysterious negotiations of Potsdam bearing on 
the Baghdad concessions. 

Now, the French, in their quick, clear way, have been 
intelligent enough to apply this principle to the immediate 
future. This fact need surprise only those who still forget 
that France has had to evolve a nationa! integrity in mid-Europe 
by slow and secular processes which consisted in constructing 
for herself on every side a carapace impervious to outside 
influences. They have had to fight their way to national unity 
against the corrosive inroads on their frontiers of the Anglo- 
Norman and the German. At no epoch of their national history 
have they been without an Alsace-Lorraine problem in one 
form or another—now in the south-west, now in the north, or 
now doubly, triply, in the East, where the line of the Vosges, 
of the Jura, and of the Savoy Alps has always marked the central 
axis of a border region which has never been wholly theirs, nor 
yet ever wholly that of the “ barbarians.” In these conditions 
** national honour” is at present a name fora set of unconscious, 
instantly automatic, reactions of self-preservation. It is not 
at all, in its essence, the hollow, but clarion-tongued, cocardier 
screech in praise of La Gloire which Englishmen and Germans 
fancy it to be, but which no doubt at times, for esthetic ends, 
it can easily and provisionally become. From the point of 
view of the making of the nation the evolution of French history 
has been an effort to moderate the action of the natural law of 
‘neighbourhood rights” applied successfully and doggedly by 
England, and maladroitly, though with a show of scientific, even 
philosophic, method by Germany. I say “‘ moderate the action,” 
because the natural and justifiable limits of French European 
expansion have never suffered any change in the Gallic mind 
since they were fixed by the Romans, who had worked with the 
geography of Strabo under their eyes. 

But my point is merely this: it has become, as it were, a 
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second nature for France to possess a European sense; and this 
European sense has never suffered her to become the dupe of 
even her most civilised aspirations, the dream of one day inhabit- 
ing a Europe based on Justice and Right. An almost singular 
respect for the written word in treaties is no doubt part of the 
Frenchman’s noble Latin heritage, but his eyes have never been 
dimmed, for instance, to the presence, just over his buffer- 
State border, of a Holland which, whatever the terms of the 
Treaty of London of 1839, guaranteeing Belgian independence 
and neutrality, and of the clauses of the Treaty of Vienna 
proclaiming the free navigation of the Escaut, is destined one 
day to fall into the hands of Germany, unless its integrity be at 
all costs maintained by the common action of the French 
Government and of that of England. The proposal of the 
Dutch to fortify Flushing was not needed in order to justify 
in the eyes of French statesmen the vigilance with which they 
had been observing, since the advent of the Prince Consort, 
the extension of German influence in the Low Countries. They 
are well aware that the Belgian and British appeal to Inter- 
national Law in order to refute the parallel juridical arguments 
of Holland are of only academic import, save in so far as public 
discussion has arrested Holland in her German policy, made 
her think twice, given her time, in a word, to reflect on the 
international bearings of her proposed action. In matters of 
this kind the only policy that can make for peace is for England 
and France to don their shining armour, like the King Canute 
of modern Germany, and declare to Holland a resolute veto. 
Nothing better indicates the international authority of France 
than the facts that, unassisted by England, her Foreign Minister 
should have ventured to declare openly in the Chamber of 
Deputies his readiness to causer with the signatories of the 
Treaty of 1839, and that, although with a tit-for-tat precipita- 
tion, Germany retorted that she had no intention of entering 
into any conversation on the subject, the Dutch Government 
has after all prudently taken the French hint, and begun to 
tack diplomatically away from the shallows on which her heavy 
galleons seemed about to run aground. It will be some months 
before the Flushing Fortification Bill can come up again before 
the Dutch Chamber. And meanwhile the President of the 
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French Republic will have been officially welcomed by the 
Queen of the Netherlands. But the initiative of M. Pichon 
will be what the French call “ without a morrow” unless 
France and England unite their forces; or rather, it will be 
followed by a logical and terrible morrow, if the Entente 
Cordiale be not converted into a close Dual Alliance, based on 
common interests, in order to thwart the possibility before the 
close of the next decade—when Germany will have in the North 
Sea her full quota of “‘ Dreadnoughts”—of the application of 
the Bérardian principle of Le Droit de Voisinage to Holland. 
Where are the “ neighbourhood rights” of Germany more 
prettily applicable than to the regions of the Hague and 
Rotterdam? No one who knows the state of Europe can 
overhear with anything but respectful attention the question 
put by the author of Le Choix de Londres (Revue de Paris, 
April 15): “When the Russians lay hands on, or take control 
of, Stamboul, when the Austrians follow suit at Salonica and 
the Italians at Avlona, why should not the German Customs 
Officer or Admiral enter Rotterdam?” 


III 


Such, at all events, are some of the reasons vividly held 
before the French intelligence, which have kept France from 
falling into the state of beatific apathy which has characterised 
England’s detached attitude of late towards the problems of 
world-politics. But there are other reasons still why France 
is awake, and some of them hail from further East than 
Mesopotamia. One of the pressing questions of the hour, as 
I have already hinted, is whether Germany will once again 
succeed in thrusting Russia back into Asia. No doubt, as 
Bishop Butler said in his Sermons at the Rolls, things will be as 
they will be; but it has never yet occurred to any Frenchman 
that this consoling fact is any reason for not maintaining 
constant vigilance,* or for not making a strenuous effort to avoid 
becoming willingly their dupe. 


* The Revue de Paris published on May 15, after this article was written, an 
address recently delivered to the students of Alsace-Lorraine by the Academician, 
M. Ernest Lavisse, Professor of History at the Sorbonne. “i. Lavisse is one of 
the foremost men of letters of our time, and one of the most distinguished 
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educators in France, The following passage from his discourse brings me, in a 
simple and exceptionally authoritative form, such impressive confirmation of 
the general ideas that have inspired my diagnosis of the French état d’dme that 
I cannot refrain from citing it; and I recommend it to the attention of the 
French Ambassador in Washington: “ Mes amis, je ne veux pas dire autre 
chose que ce que je dis. Je n’ai pas d’arriére-pensée. Je ne suis pas venu 
apporter ici des paroles de haine; il y a longtemps que jai écrit: ‘ Puisque la 
haine est aveugle, ne la prenons pas pour guide,’ Encore moins je me donnerai 
le ridicule de vous annoncer une guerre libératrice. La France est pacifique ; 
elle ne fera la guerre que si elle y est contrainte. Mais considérez l'état de la 
politique européenne et mondiale, les ligues, les contre-ligues; la France est 
surveillée en tous ses mouvements par l’Allemagne; Allemagne et France sont 
deux armées en présence, et les trompettes et clairons des avant-gardes sont 
tenus 4 la hauteur des lévres. Pour retrouver la liberté de ses mouvements, la 
France n'aurait qwa dire un tout petit mot: *J’oublie!’ Ce tout petit mot, elle 
ne le dira pas. 
Wm. Morton FULLERTON. 


WOMEN WHO WANT THE VOTE 


THERE is no doubt an increasing desire among women for the 
parliamentary vote, and it is worth while inquiring why this 
desire has arisen, and among which classes of women it is most 
prevalent. 

It is, I think, weakest in the richest class. These women 
are contented with their lot in life. They have all they require 
without having to work for it. The conventions of the society 
in which they move are extremely favourable to them. If 
they are young and handsome they get a vast amount of atten- 
tion and flattery. They are not even denied the luxury of 
being useful. A great number of philanthropic enterprises are 
worked by those of them whose inclinations lie that way, and 
the various employments in the public service which have been 
opened to women, such as serving as county councillors or 
guardians, are vocations to a few whose energies are not satisfied 
with their other occupations. They have a great, one may say 
a preponderating influence, in forming the public opinion of the 
society they live in; which is, perhaps, one reason it is so 
favourable to them. What do they want with a vote, when 
they have the power of ostracising any man or woman whose 
conduct does not meet with their approval? The laws which 
are unjust to women do not show their sharp edges to them. 
Long before the Married Women’s Property Act was passed 
they were efficiently protected by the custom of settling their 
property under the guardianship of trustees, and they had 
extended their demands, so that if a woman without property 
married, the man was always expected to settle a certain amount 
of his upon her. 

It is in this class that the great strength of the anti- 
women’s suffrage society lies. There are many who are seriously 
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alarmed at the prospect of any change. “I do not see what 
we have to gain,” I heard a lady say the other day, “‘ and we 
might lose something.” 

But there is a large and growing class of women fringing 
the borders of the leisured rich on one side and touching the 
artisan on the other. The professional class, I suppose, would 
be the best way of describing it. Doctors, teachers, artists, 
writers, matrons of hospitals, actresses, nurses, clerks, skilled 
workwomen, designers, may be reckoned in their numbers. 
Of these an overwhelming majority desire the vote. And it is 
easy to see why they should. They have had to battle hard 
for such privileges as they possess. For example consider the 
opposition which the medical profession exhibited to the first 
women who tried to qualify as doctors. I don’t think any 
good man can read the account of that without a slight feeling 
of discomfort. 

The Bar is still a forbidden profession to women in England, 
although in France they have been admitted to practice. They 
are not allowed to be attorneys, and only very unimportant 
positions are open to them in the Civil Service. There are 
a great many girls who go to college now, and receive a 
first-rate education, and these feel a sense of injury when — 
they realise to how few professions they can be admitted; 
seeing perhaps the men whom they have just surpassed in 
the Oxford or Cambridge examinations chosen for work of 
which they feel themselves equally capable, and which is denied 
them only on account of their sex. 

They feel they have a real grievance, and, looking about for 
means to redress it, they are naturally led to demand the vote. 
They have not much belief in male chivalry. There are 
chivalrous men, many I hope, just as there are pure men and 
devout men. But Sir Galahad is not a very common type of 
character, unfortunately. 

There is a frame of mind which men often assume in dealing 
with women in general—to those, I mean, to whom they have 
no special relation—which reminds me of the attitude of the 
big boy at school towards a little one, or of a white man in some 
parts of the world towards a coloured one. 

It may be roughly translated, “‘ You are weaker than I am, 
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and therefore I have the right to oppress you.” People don’t 
allow their thoughts to appear in such an indecently naked 
condition, even to themselves, so most men would deny very 
indignantly that they held this view; and very few do hold it 
in an absolutely unqualified manner. But it enters into the 
minds of a great many. This, at any rate, is what those women 
feel who are earning their living, and fighting to be allowed to 
earn it on as favourable terms as possible. 

To continue our survey, we now come to the married women 
in the middle classes. These take much less interest in the 
question than the single women. The anti feeling is not nearly 
so strong among them, as it is among women in the upper 
class; but neither are they very keen as a rule for an extension 
of the franchise to their sex. Those who are happily married 
feel that their husbands do represent them, in a very real sense, 
and most of them do not take a very great interest in general 
politics. Those that are unhappily married are often bitter, 
but have not much faith in the vote, or anything else, being 
able to help them. 

There is one point in which the custom of the middle classes 
is very unfavourable to women. As a rule a woman has no 
property of her own, and it is not usual for the husband to make 
any settlement on her. Consequently she has to ask him for 
every shilling she spends. Where perfect love and confidence 
prevail, this arrangement works well; but not in those numerous 
cases where people, though not very much devoted to one 
another, can yet rub along very well as companions through 
life, if the way is smooth. The possession of this power leads a 
man to be needlessly tyrannical, and very often the absolute 
dependence leads a woman to be deceitful. She saves the 
shillings she wishes to spend without interference out of the 
housekeeping money, or in some other indirect way. 

In this respect French women have a great advantage 
over the English. The Frenchman normally marries a woman 
of equal property to his own, and she becomes practically a 
partner in his business, so from a pecuniary point of view she is 
in an independent position. Women who were earning their 
living before they married especially feel the restriction of having 
no money to spend without account rendered. Some of them 
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are beginning to look to legislation to improve their position, 
and these desire the vote; but as yet I do not think the 
possibility of changing what they regard as a normal position 
of things has entered into the ideas of a very large number. 

Then we come to the great mass of the nation, the working 
women, and wives of working men. As far as my experience 
goes, the conviction that it is an injustice to withhold the vote 
from women is very general among them. The factory hands 
in Lancashire and the North are strongly in favour of 
Women’s Suffrage. They are afraid of factory laws, which, 
nominally for their protection, may act to their detriment. 

Among the wives, there are not a few rebelliously inclined. 
I don’t know whether the reader has ever thought what a 
““ sweated”’ industry that of an ordinary labourer’s wife may 
be. Before her marriage she is, perhaps, earning 10s. to 165s. 
a week. After her marriage she has to work a great deal 
harder, and is only entitled to her bare maintenance. 

She often does the whole cooking, washing, scrubbing, 
mending, for a family of six or eight persons, besides looking 
after the children. Of course a great many working men give 
the whole of their wages into their wives’ hands, and only take 
for their own pleasure-spending what she allows them. When a 
man is described to me as a “ real good husband,” or a “‘ good 
partner,” I know he does this. But, on the other side, are 
many that don’t. Men in the working class often marry because 
it is the cheapest way they can get served. A labourer never 
stops to think if he can afford a wife. He knows that he will 
get more done for him, at a cheaper rate, than by any other 
arrangement he can make. 

In villages there is a public opinion, in the formation of 
which the women have a considerable voice, which restrains 
men whose selfishness would lead them to neglect to provide 
properly for their wives and families; but in the great towns 
the case is often different. 

A friend of mine in Africa used to say: ‘‘ You never know 
what is really in a man till you have seen him north of the 
Zambesi.” And with regard to the control exercised by public 
opinion, a workman living in London or any other large city is 
frequently “ north of the Zambesi.” 
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He may live a mile or two from the place he works in. He 
frequently changes his employer and his lodgings. He generally 
knows little or nothing of his neighbours. His mates at the 
workshop often live in quite a different partof thetown. Ifhis 
wife goes ragged and the children are half-starved, no one will 
know it whose opinion is any matter to him; whereas he can 
make himself popular among his companions by being free with 
his money in the matter of standing drinks. If a woman had 
the legal right to claim from her husband a fixed proportion of 
his wages for the services she rendered him, or as the French 
and German laws, I believe, lay down, “ proper maintenance 
according to her husband’s wealth,” it would render the state 
of things less unequal, and the law by declaring such a right 
creates a presumption in favour of it. Many people, who do 
not think for themselves, accept that view of their duty which 
the law puts before them. 

So it is not astonishing that we find that working-class 
women, as soon as they begin to think about the subject at all, 
are in favour of extending the franchise to their own sex in the 
great majority of cases. 

It is among them that the propaganda of the Militants has 
had most effect. They admire the real eloquence and sincerity 
of the militant leaders, and are not so much shocked as other 
classes are by their methods. 

I have tried in this short sketch to enumerate the women 
who want the vote, according to my own observations, and to 
give an account of the reasons which move them. The dis- 
content which they feel is reasonable, and although the vote 
would not be a cure for all the evils we have glanced at, it 
would undoubtedly lead to the remedy of some, and the allevia- 
tion of others. There are no means of ascertaining whether 
the majority of the women of this country desire the vote or 
not. There are a great number of people in all classes who 
take no interest in politics, or indeed in anything outside their 
own daily work and food; and these do not make up their 
minds on women’s suffrage or any other question till they 
have been dragged up to it by the energetic members of 
humanity. This kind of people is sufficiently numerous, 
among both men and women, to make all calculations of the 
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relative weight of opinion very difficult. All one can say for 
certain is, that the keen advocates of women’s suffrage are 
far more numerous now than they were five or six years ago, 
and that there is no subject upon which it is easier to get up a 
well-attended meeting in any part of England, which shows 
that there must be a considerable amount of public interest in 
the matter. The increasing majorities by which Suffrage Bills 
pass their Second Reading in the House of Commons also lead 
us to hope that the voters are being converted by the growth 
of opinion among the women who influence them. 
MauD SELBORNE. 


THE DOOM OF THE MANCHU 


THE prevalent conception of the Manchu race as de facto rulers 
of China is to a very great extent erroneous. The average 
student’s ideas on the subject are generally based on a rough 
framework of loose impressions. He knows that Nurhachu’s 
clansmen from Kirin and the wild regions of Hei Lung-chiang 
were able to seize the throne of the effete Mings at a time of 
widespread. confusion and rebellion, and, with the aid of small 
but mobile armies, to establish their dominion from Peking to 
the borders of Burmah. In more recent years he has read of 
the autocratic rule of the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi, of Iron- 
capped Princes and the Eight Banners, of Manchu Governors 
and garrisons in the provinces, and of anti-Manchu plottings 
by Young China, the resultant impression on the retina of his 
imagination being probably something akin to the state of 
England under the later military organisation of Norman feu- 
dalism. He has heard, it is true, that the Manchu race has greatly 
degenerated from the virile stock of its ancestors, but, remembering 
that during the past sixty years the dynasty has weathered 
many storms of war and rebellion, and that the masterful state- 
crait of the late Empress was able, even in defeat, to preserve 
the loyalty and respect of her subjects, he probably and not 
unreasonably assumes that the Ta Ching dynasty will continue, 
like other threatened Empires, to “muddle through ” somehow. 
As a matter of fact, however, the present-day descendants 
of the fighting men who won the Empire for Nurhachu are no 
longer either the rulers of China, in the usual sense of the word, 
nor evena distinct race. They have become a steadily diminish- 
ing class of hereditary parasites, entirely incapable of the military 
and intellectual activities which distinguished their forbears, 
enjoying their privileged position of pensioned sloth without 
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effort, partly by reason of that firmly balanced equilibrium of 
government which was established by the warrior Emperors 
K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung, and partly because, until quite 
recently, the Chinese people, lacking education and inspiration 
in matters political, continued to accept these “ tribute-eaters ” 
as part of the eternal and Heaven-sent order of things immu- 
table. 

The Emperor on his throne, the Iron-capped princes behind 
him, and all the ancient pomp and circumstance of Manchu 
power are in reality no more than a fortuitous survival, the 
lingering shadow of a substance long since departed. There 
remains in them nothing tangible; given the man and the hour, 
and the whole fantastic puppet-show must disappear headlong 
into the limbo of forgotten things. That it has survived, with 
all the outward semblance of authority, to this day, is primarily 
due to the extraordinary ability and resource of the late Empress 
Dowager. It was, indeed, the belief of Chinese writers at the 
time of the Taiping rebellion, that the dissolute Emperor Hsien- 
Feng would be the last of his line; the dynasty, they declared, 
had “exhausted the mandate of Heaven,” and the presence of 
the British and French armies at the gates of Peking was re- 
garded as evidence of the fact. Sir Thomas Wade, British 
Minister in China, expressed the same belief in 1872, when he 
described the Grand Secretary, Wen Hsiang, as “ the last of the 
Manchus.” But Tzu Hsi, by attracting to her service and skil- 
fully employing the best military and administrative talent of 
the Chinese race, saved the situation in 1861-3, and thereafter, 
by her instinctive statecraft, was able gradually to consolidate 
her rule and the Empire’s position in the eyes of foreign Powers. 
But her methods and success were essentially personal and not 
typical of the race, and with her disappearance from the scene 
the inherent inefficiency and weakness of the Manchus were at 
once thrown into immediate and strong relief. Since then their 
impossibility as permanent rulers of the Empire has steadily 
impressed itself, not only on the awakening political conscious- 
ness of the Chinese, but on the watchful statesmen of Japan, 
who have shaped their policy accordingly. 

It must not be forgotten that the sang-pur Manchus who 
drove out the Ming dynasty were a comparatively small tribe, 
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and that the men who are to-day enrolled under the Eight 
tribute-fed Banners at Peking are not composed only of the 
descendants of Nurhachu’s clansmen, but also of those of 
the Mongols and northern Chinese who assisted him in the 
conquest. The greater part of these invaders took root, as 
garrisons, in China, where the majority soon lost their status 
of Bannermen by reason of intermarriage and other causes. 
Those who remained in Manchuria were also gradually merged 
in the ever-increasing Chinese population of the Three Provinces, 
so that to-day the pure-bred Manchu stock of Manchuria 
amounts to less than ten per cent. of the inhabitants, and pre- 
serves little or nothing of the attributes of a dominant race. 
The Manchu language has also died out, except where still spoken 
by a few Tartar tribes in the outlying wilds of Hei Lung-chiang, 
so that the race has neither literature nor enduring traditions 
capable of arousing it from its lethargic decay. There are the 
Banner Corps at Peking and Moukden, it is true, and slumbering 
garrisons of “ Imperial rice-eaters ” in various provincial centres, 
but in none of these do we find any evidence of fighting instincts 
or the ancient pride of race. Two hundred and fifty years of 
Capuan ease have sufficed to reduce this once virile stock to the 
condition of that genus of wingless ants which breeds no workers 
and which, to live, must be served by communities of toilers. 
Relieved by the system of State grants from all necessity of 
thought or work, clinging always to the capital to draw their 
monthly doles of idleness, what wonder that the clansmen have 
degenerated into a hopeless mob of poor relations, parasites 
that live in corruption and intrigue around and about a tottering 
throne. 

Tzu Hsi, with her clear vision, realised this bitter truth: 
none knew better than she the rottenness of the Manchu state. 
If she ruled China, as she did for half a century, it was not because 
of any help that she received from her ignorant and effete kinsmen, 
for amongst them all only two proved worthy of her confidence, 
or in any way comparable with the best of the Chinese states- 
men who served her. She maintained the prestige and authority 
of her reign by sheer force of her own courage and intelligence, 
instinctively solving the problems of government by a masterly 
policy of Divide et Impera, preserving its equilibrium by the 
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shrewdest use of all available resources, and by the constant 
diversion of hostile elements. But when, towards the close of 
her days, after the Boxer débdcle, she realised that the future 
of China and the fortunes of her House must depend upon the 
immediate adoption of a policy of radical reform, she realised 
also that her Manchu kinsmen were individually and collectively 
incapable of the effort. She perceived that the intellectual 
awakening of the Chinese people, the birth of new and irresistible 
forces of nationalism, must ere long deprive the Manchu drones 
of their privileges and pride of place. She saw the restraining 
influences of Confucianism being rapidly undermined by the 
“new learning,” and the divine right of her Imperial House 
threatened by the aspirations of Young China, and she realised 
that Manchu rule, in its present form, was surely doomed. She 
foresaw, too, that with her own disappearance from the scene 
there would be no firm hand to steer the rickety ship of State 
through the shallows of change and the rocks of foreign aggression, 
so that, unless means could be found for the fusion of Manchus 
and Chinese, the near future must surely witness the expulsion 
of the tribute-fed clans, and with it in all probability cataclysmic 
disasters to the Chinese Empire. Finally, she understood that 
if China was to be preserved as a sovereign State, it must be 
rather by means of Chinese energy and intelligence, grafted onto 
the Manchu stock, than by the latter’s separate initiative.* 
Immediately after her return from Hsian (January 1902) she gave 
effect to these her convictions in a decree which definitely 
abolished the restrictions on intermarriage between Chinese 
and Manchus, and in a later Edict, while frankly deploring 
the hopeless ignorance of her kinsmen, she authorised and exhorted 
the Manchu nobility to send their sons to be educated abroad, 
their expenses being paid by the Government. 

Tzu Hsi’s success in governing the Empire, unsupported by 
any material or moral forces in the ruling caste, was largely due, 
in the earlier part of her career, to the lack of all inter-commu- 
nication and organisation among her Chinese subjects. Prior 
to the introduction of modern education and the vernacular 
Press, whereby was created Young China, there was no general 
recognition of the utter helplessness of the Manchu hierarchy 


* Vide China under the Empress Dowager, p. 428. 
VOL, LYII 40 
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or of the trend of foreign politics. But to-day these things are 
known, and to-day there is no “ Old Buddha” on the throne, 
prudent in counsel, of many devices. 

Since her death the Forbidden City has been, as she foresaw, 
a hotbed of barren party strife and intrigue, the clansmen divided 
into hostile camps, the Regent’s followers warring against those of 
the Empress Lung Yii, while ever the writing grows clearer 
on the wall and the day of reckoning draws near. Those who 
have followed the proceedings of the Provincial and National 
Assemblies cannot fail to realise what must be the consequences 
of the granting of Constitutional Government to the Chinese 
people. The Manchus and the corrupt mandarin gang of the 
Metropolitan Administration perceive them clearly enough, 
and will no doubt make some sort of a fight for their endangered 
craft; but it can be but a forlorn hope at best. 

The weakest of all the weak points in the Manchu rule of 
recent years has been their utter ignorance and indifference 
in matters of foreign policy, and their neglect of the most ordinary 
precautions for the maintenance of their threatened sovereignty, 
especially in Manchuria. Their political activities abroad have 
practically been confined to the sending of missions to Europe 
and America, missions with high-sounding titles and large suites, 
which were simply expensive (and quite useless) pleasure trips 
for those concerned. And while official ignorance has slumbered 
in high places, official corruption has played its part in exposing 
the territories of the Empire to encroachment by earth-hungry 
Powers, corruption of which the Manchu system was ever the 
fountain-head, and the late Chief Eunuch, Li Lien-ying, past- 
master in ordinary. When Li Hung-chang gave Russia a right of 
way for the invasion and conquest of Manchuria by railway and 
bank, he sinned with impunity because of the complicity of some 
and the apathy of others in the Forbidden City, at a time when 
public opinion in the Provinces had little or no means of express- 
ing itself coherently. The subsequent seizure of Kiao-chao, 
the Boxer rising, Russia’s repeated refusals to evacuate the 
Three Provinces, her war with Japan, and the latter’s gradual 
occupation of the position which Russia had held, all these were 
the inevitable results of the apathetic stupidity and corruption 
of the Manchu system, against which Tzu Hsi herself fought in 
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vain. And just as Russia’s purposes were served by the venality 
of Li Hung-chang, so Japan found an instrument ready to her 
hand in the sleek person of the Manchu Na T’ung, that slim 
leader of the Boxers who is now at the head of the Foreign Office 
in Peking. 

At the time of her death Tzu Hsi had at her disposal no 
military commanders of the stamp of Tseng Kuo-fan and Tso 
Tsung-t’ang, her heroes of the Taiping and Mahommedan rebellions, 
and, in any case, she had learned to appreciate the fact that China’s 
military capacity, as compared with that of European Powers, 
must for many years to come remain insignificant. The house 
must be put in order, equipped in its defences on Western lines ; 
but education and administrative reform were, in her opinion, 
the first and only sure foundation on which to build up a re- 
generated Empire. Recognising in the Chinese Viceroy Yuan 
Shih-k’ai the sanest and strongest man about her, she decided 
to follow his advice, authorised a programme of Constitutional 
Government, and, upon his recommendation, brought to the 
capital and to the Manchurian administration a number of 
his foreign-educated Cantonese protégés, progressives of the 
class on which Young China stakes its reputation and its 
hopes. 

But Tzu Hsi is dead, and chaotic intrigue once more exhausts 
the activities of the Clansmen, quos Deus vult perdere. Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, cashiered and publicly humiliated, is living in retire- 
ment. Tang Shao-yi, his ablest lieutenant, and ex-Governor 
of Moukden, has recently been driven from the Presidency of the 
Ministry of Communications by the shameless intrigues of the 
Empress Lung Yii’s party. The administration of the Govern- 
ment, at a time of ever-increasing peril, is once more in the hands 
of men notorious for inefficiency, or corruption, or both. Prince 
Ch’ing, shifty opportunist and arch-type of mandarin venality, 
continues to control all the channels of official preferment, 
his spoils being even greater than those of the Chief Eunuch, 
while the most lucrative posts in the Empire are filled, to the 
detriment of the public service, by men of the stamp of Sheng 
Hsiian-huai, Na T’ung and Li Ching-fong, with their swarms of 
satellites and henchmen. No doubt they all realise, as the Regent 
seems to do, that the ancient fabric of the Empire is hanging 
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by its last nails, but “ aprés nous le déluge,” and there is still 
plunder to be had. 

The anti-dynastic movement of the Cantonese and other 
progressive Chinese, which became prominently noticeable at 
the time of the cowp d’éat of 1898, was subsequently checked by 
the Empress Dowager’s timely adoption of a reform policy, and 
by the influential r6éle which she then assigned to Yuan Shih-k’ai 
and his Cantonese following. Since her death, however, the 
South has viewed with increasing resentment and alarm the 
evidence and results of Manchu inefficiency and disorganisation : 
it realises that the Russo-Japanese agreement of last year in- 
evitably foreshadows the loss of the Manchurian Provinces, and 
thereafter imminent danger to the rest of the Empire. The 
proceedings of the National Assembly have revealed not only 
the hopeless rottenness of the Metropolitan Administration, but 
(for those who have ears to hear) the fact that only the certain 
fear of Japanese intervention has prevented the anti-Manchu 
movement from reasserting itself with renewed force. But 
even with that fear before their eyes, and the sure knowledge 
of the country’s helplessness, the Chinese cannot continue in- 
definitely to tolerate the vicious and humiliating régime of the 
Manchus, with its eunuchs, pension-lists, and arrogant assump- 
tion of an authority which has long since ceased to exist. The 
increasing cohesion of the Nationalist movement, and the oppor- 
tunities which it nowenjoys for expressing its aspirations through 
the Press and the Provincial Assemblies, are features as deeply 
significant in their way as the obvious helplessness of the Regent, 
Prince P’u Lun, Duke Tsai Tse, and other Manchu leaders. 
For some time past it has been apparent that the élite of Chinese 
patriotism and political energy (especially the Cantonese) is 
profoundly disgusted with the muddle-and-drift methods of 
their so-called rulers, and with the notorious corruption and 
women-led factions of the Court. They clearly perceive that 
only by education, discipline and reorganisation of the nation, 
can final disaster be averted; that the traditional policy of the 
Manchus, the playing off of one barbarian against another, will 
no longer serve, and that China must now look to other and more 
effective defences. 

Herein, indeed, lies the kernel of the whole matter. Were 
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it not for the perils and humiliations to which the Empire is 
exposed from without (so clearly indicated by the attitude and 
actions of Russia and Japan since the conclusion of their Con- 
vention of last July); were the results of Manchu misrule con- 
fined to creating chaos and corruption in the Forbidden City— 
the peace-loving and patient Chinese might allow matters to 
drift until, in process of time, the situation should automati- 
cally remedy itself by the extinction of the Manchu’s privileges 
under a constitutional form of Government in which all the driving 
power will be Chinese. Two years ago, before the real object of 
Prince Ito’s mission to Manchuria was suspected, before it had been 
realised that America’s loudly trumpeted réle in Manchuria was 
Knox et preterea nihil, and that England had tacitly abandoned 
her part in the long-drawn farce of the “open door,” there still 
appeared to be some hope of keeping the Chinese Empire together 
(of “‘ maintaining the integrity of its territory,” as our futile 
Treaties put it) pending the necessary work of reform. That 
hope is now finally extinct. Manchuria, Mongolia and the New 
Dominion are irretrievably doomed to that “ amalgamation” 
which overtook Corea, to division at the hands of the Russian 
and Japanese “ guarantors” of the status quo in those regions. 
And who shall say at what point the force of “ geographical 
and economic gravitation” (to use another of our official 
shibboleths) will be arrested ? 

With the passing of Manchuria as part of China, the Manchus 
must also pass as the rulers of the truncated Empire. Of a truth 
they have “exhausted the mandate of Heaven” and the long 
patience of the Chinese people, who, as has been well said, require 
in the long run some satisfactory proof of inherent moral qualities 
in their rulers. In the tea-houses of the capital to-day men 
talk openly of an ancient prophecy which foretells that the Ta 
Ching dynasty will come to its end in the “ Keng Shen” year, 
that is to say, in 1920; while, in the provinces the anti-dynastic 
movement, both intellectual and political, gathers force with 
every new proof of the Government’s incapacity and humiliation. 
An extraordinary number of anti-Manchu books have lately 
been appearing, and freely circulating, even in the north; one, 
largely subscribed for in January, is the work of a descendant 
of the Mings Emperors, and frankly announced as such. And 
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in Kuangtung and Kuangsi, where contempt for the Manchus 
is continually stiffened by reinforcements of the self-reliant 
democratic class which returns from the United States, Hawaii 
and the Straits Settlements, men are discussing the possibilities 
of secession, and the proclamation of a Southern Chinese 
Republic. Press and politicians, however, alike realise the fact 
that it is to the interests of Russia and Japan to keep the Manchu 
Government in its place, and that the commercial Powers of 
Europe naturally prefer the status quo, however rotten, to the 
tremendous possibilities of a Chinese revolution; and the know- 
ledge makes for caution in the counsels of Young China. 

How, by what sudden crisis or steady pressure, the Chinese 
people will free itself from this incubus of parasitism, it were rash 
to prophesy. But the wind has been long sown, and the whirl- 
wind is assuredly ready for the reaper. How much of independent 
and self-governed China will remain after the upheaval is a 
question of such world-wide and transcendent importance that 
it would seem to deserve attention, ay, even at the hands of our 
own Mandarins. 


J. O. P. BLAND. 
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Ir would be unreasonable to blame an epigram for terminological 
inexactitude, and the well-known description of Crabbe by the 
authors of Rejected Addresses has all the happy inaccuracy of 
its literary form. 

Apart from the use of the rhyming couplet, which Crabbe 
seldom abandons, and one or two didactic pieces, such as “‘ The 
Library” and “The Newspaper,” the two were in opposite 
camps. Pope, artificial, an optimist and a wit; a townsman with 
all the patronising outlook of a man of fashion upon a country 
to which he never got much nearer than Twickenham. Crabbe, 
a countryman, of the people, real, and a humorist. He knew the 
poor and wrote of them as he knew them—as they were. His 
work was not merely an answer to Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
it was a protest against a literary tradition, Ever since the 
days of Virgil’s “‘O Fortunatos Nimium” the pastoral poets, 
who invariably lived in towns, had vied with one another in 
singing the charms of country life. Under their sentimental 
treatment peasants became eclogue shepherds, living in a golden 
age. As Thomson describes it: 

From dale to dale, 


Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love and social glee, 


Gray in his Elegy pictures: 
The breezy call of incense breathing morn, 
and the return of the labourer to the blazing hearth, where: 
The busy housewife plies her evening care, 
The children climb his knees the envied kiss to share, 
which is all very pretty, but only meant the poets were a little 
tired of the London streets. To the urban mind the country is 
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never more than a pleasant place to spend a week-end. Crabbe 
had never seen anything like it in Suffolk. Aldeburgh had little 
in common with sweet Auburn. In Byron’s words : 

Nature’s sternest painter yet the best. 


He paints the real pictures of the poor, and refuses : 


Real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride— 


This has always stood in the way of Crabbe’s popularity. The 
English public like to face the unpleasant with coloured 
glasses. They would always prefer Sir Walter Besant to George 
Gissing, and The Lilac Sunbonnet to The House with the Green 
Shutters. As the Quarterly Review said in noticing the Boro: 
*“‘ we turn to poetry, not that we may see and feel what we see 
and feel in our daily experience, but that we may be refreshed 
by other emotions and fairer prospects, that we may take shelter 
from the realities of life in the Paradise of Fancy.” As long 
as your fancy invents an imaginary poor, delightful with all 
the qualities inconsistent with their position, especially if you 
can artfully insinuate that they have really far less to put up 
with than the oppressed rich, success is certain. This was not 
Crabbe’s way. In the village, the first piece in which Crabbe 
found himself, he opens with the famous protest : 


In Cesar’s bounteous reign 

If Tityrus found the golden age again 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ! 

From Truth and nature shall we widely stray 
Where Virgil not where fancy leads the way. 


Lines which were revised by no less a person than Dr. Johnson— 
one hardly needs to be told—the ‘‘ mechanic echoes” have the 
true Johnsonian ring. As Macaulay said on a similar occasion— 
“Sam Johnson or the Devil.” But the Doctor spoilt the last 
one, which originally read : 


Where fancy leads or Virgil led the way. 


Crabbe had an admirable contempt for the complacency of 
the rich : 


Say ye opprest by some fantastic woes 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose, . . . 
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Who with mock patience dire complaints endure 
Which real pain and that alone can cure. 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die. 

How would ye bear to draw your latest breath 
When all that’s wretched paves the way to death ? 


But Crabbe appeals not merely as a realist, but as an artist. 
His methods are not photographic, but realisation through the 
medium of his work of his own personality. His characterisation, 
his exquisite felicity of phrase, and his all-embracing humour 
place him secure among the immortals. Oddly enough, he 
has always been treated as a serious author with ridiculous 
moments who is rather to be laughed at than with. The 
critic’s attitude has been that of a dull man who does not see 
a joke and then repeats it as something absurd. A sense of 
humour is a mental affliction of a very subtle kind, and with 
real humour its expression often takes a sub-conscious form 
which is apt to escape recognition. No lines of Crabbe’s have 
been more criticised than these: 


Something had happened wrong about a bill 
Which wasn’t drawn with true mercantile skill, 
So to amend it I was told to go 

And seek the firm of Clutterbuck and Co, 


They are always described as shocking bad poetry; indeed, the 
authors of Rejected Addresses excuse their parody by quoting them. 
Let us see how they occur. In the “Tales of the Hall” the 
elder brother is relating the romance which affected his life, 
all conscious of its absurdity as well as its tragedy. We are 
told of the young man dreaming in June of his “ fancy’s 
gracious queen,” when suddenly “ one matchless face I saw.” 
Then a cry of alarm is heard. It appears there are cows in 
the field. The “shrieking charmer” escapes to a stile with 
her maid : 


Where safe at distance and from terrors free 
They turn to view my beastly foes and me. 


Inspired by beauty the hero resolved : 


To save the maiden and to show the man. 
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He faces the cows. All women will sympathise with him when 
he confesses : 


I now had time my business to behold 
And did not like it let the truth be told; 
The cows though cowards yet in numbers strong. 


However, in spite of their numbers the cows are defeated, and : 


My sovereign beauty with amazement saw 

So she declared the horrid things in awe. 

Well pleased she witnessed what respect was paid 
By such brute natures—every cow afraid, 


The hero is suitably rewarded. She : 
Receives her champion with a gracious smile 
and the lady knows how to smile : 


It spoke as plainly as a smile can speak, 
Seek whom you love, love freely whom you seek, 


However true love being always impracticable, he makes the 
mistake which many a man has made under the stress of similar 
circumstances, and omits to secure the lady’s name and address. 
Afterwards he seeks her near, afar, at home, abroad, with ill 
success. The only thing he discovers is that she has the odd 
name of Rosabella. At last, to distract himself, he goes into 
his uncle’s business. Then occur the much criticised lines, 
and you will see how exactly they are what is wanted to get 
Crabbe’s effect; their deliberate commonplace emphasises the 
irony of the situation. George goes to look for Clutterbuck, 
who, as sometimes happens in these cases, was not at his business 
premises, but: 


There was a youth who [indiscreetly as it turns out] named a second place. 
So off he goes, expecting to find : 


The private seat 
Of soothing quiet, Wisdom’s still retreat ; 


but finds, I regret to say, something far different. It appears 
the eminent Clutterbuck was leading a double life, with the 
sympathetic assistance of Rosabella. While he was billing in 
the City, he was cooing in the suburbs. Now we see the genius 
of Crabbe. The note is at once changed, and the interview 
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is one of the best things Crabbe ever did, unconventional and 
displaying an insight into human nature worthy of Guy de 
Maupassant. Rosabella’s half-hearted point is : 


"Tis gain to get whatever life affords. 


She defends herself with more passion than conviction, until 
moved by her story, he suggests: 


Be mine the hand and heart 
If with your world you will consent to part. 


But it is impossible : 
She proved 
Slave to the vices that she never loved 
And while she thus her better thoughts opposed 
And wooed the world, the world’s deception closed, 


The hero goes back to the City, where : 


Patient and dull I grew 
A love of money other love at rest 
Came creeping on, and settled in my breast. 


Then tired of money-making and fearful of impending avarice: 


His passions wearied and disposed to rest 


he returns to the country, and looking back on life with the 


reflection : 
Yet much is lost, and not much yet is found ; 


and yet with : 
A mind prepared and steady 
Sees through the receding clouds the rising good. 


This is, I think, as good an instance as can be found of Crabbe’s 
literary method. His ironical outlook, his appreciation of how 
narrow is the thin line between comedy and tragedy. No one 
ever translated character into letters better thanCrabbe. “Blithe 
Donald,” the gardener, whom we behold “aspiringly content.” 
What an admirable description of the Scotch attitude towards 
site Patient and mild he sought the dame to please 

Who rules the kitchen and who bore the keys. 


Fair Lucy from the laundry, mild Susan from the dairy, even 
Catherine from the still-room, woo him in vain, but none of 
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them “from his cool phlegm could Donald’s spirit raise.” 
“* Heedless of beauty” : 


A butler now he thanks his powerful bride, 
And like her keys keeps constant by her side. 


The Irishman is just as apt : 


To do the Captain justice she might share 

What of her jointure his affairs could spare, 

Irish he was in his profusion true, 

But he was Irish in affection too, 

And though he spent her wealth and made her grieve, 
He always said “ my dear” and “ with your leave.” 


Then the old bachelor who never marries though frequently in 


love : 
I know not why, but when the day was named 


My ardent wishes felt a little tamed. 


His last affair: 


I now was sixty but could walk and eat, 

My food was pleasant and my slumbers sweet, 
But what could urge me at a day so late 

To think of women ?—my unlucky fate. 

It was so sudden; I had no alarms, 

But was attacked when resting on my arms, 


It was the Vicar’s daughter. He becomes engaged again. Then 
there is the usual formula, young Henry Gale comes on the 
scene, and she hopes : 


Her father’s friend would be her lover’s too. 


And then his subsequent resignation : 


When in my arms their boy and girl I take, 

I feel a fondness for the mother’s sake ; 

But though the dears some softening thoughts excite, 
I have no wishes for the father’s right, 


And Arabella’s admirable answer to a mischief-making old maid. 
Arabella, it should be mentioned, had lost her first lover by 
being over nice and has no intention of repeating the mistake : 


If false the charge I then shall show regard 
For a good man, and his the just reward, 
And what for virtue can I better do, 

Than to reclaim him if the charge be true. 
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Then his description of a card-party : 


Sir, I protest, were Job himself to play 

He would rave to see you throw your cards away. 
Not that I care a button, not a pin 

For what I lose, but we had cards to win. 

A saint in Heaven would grieve to see such hand 
Out up by one who will not understand. 
Complain of me, and so you might indeed 

lf I had ventured on that foolish lead, 

That fatal heart but I forgot your play 

Some folks have ever thrown their hearts away, 


And again: 


Sir, when next you play 

Reflect whose money it is you throw away, 
No one on earth can less such things regard 
But when one’s partner doesn’t know a card, 
I scorn suspicion man, but while you stand 
Behind that lady, pray keep down your hand. 
Good Heaven revoke, remember if the set 

Be lost in honour you should pay the debt. 
There, there is your money, but while I have life 
I never more sit down with man and wife, 
They snap and snarl indeed but in the heat 
Of all their spleen their understandings meet, 
May it be told, do you divide the amount 

Or goes it all to family account ? 


What an admirable description of any friendly bridge-party of 
to-day ! 

It is always an interesting speculation how far people are 
influenced by their environment. I am inclined to think there 
is something in it. No one would expect flippancy from the 
Editor of the Spectator, or pedantic accuracy from a Welshman. 
However this may be, Crabbe had the misfortune to be born 
on the East Coast of England, and this must always be recol- 
lected in considering his point of view. You cannot expect 
idylls in an east wind. This gruesome shore is of interest now 
principally as showing the resource of English doctors in attacking 
the ravages health makes in Harley Street. Owing to the 
advance of medical science and healthier methods of life, that 
thoroughfare was in despair until it discovered the Hast Coast 
as a health resort. Then all the diseases ending in “ itis” 
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came to town, and the brass plates were saved. Crabbe had 
no illusions about the East Coast or its inhabitants : 
A dismal shore 


Where he had never seen 
The earth productive or the sky serene. 
A frowning coast 
Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast. 
Where joyless roam a wild amphibious race 


With sullen woe displayed in every face, 


I sought the simple lif¥ that nature yields 
Rapine and wrong and fear usurped her face. 


And he explains like the swallows: 


While still for flight the ready wing is spread 
So waited I the favouring hour and fled. 


He was born in Aldeburgh, in Suffolk, in 1754. His father 
was a sour disappointed man untempered by intemperance. 
It may be given to some to be intellectually beyond their oppor- 
tunity and to be happy. It was not to Crabbe’s father. He 
gave little to his son beyond a fair education, and the one 
inestimable gift for literary genius, an unhappy childhood. 

At first Crabbe tried the medical profession. While studying 
at Woodbridge he met his future wife, Sarah Elmy, and became 
engaged at eighteen. As a doctor Crabbe had little success. 
Love turned his thoughts to poetry, and Crabbe determined to 
seek his fortunes in London, and he started thither with £5 
borrowed, some manuscripts, and a case of surgical instru- 
ments. The £5 did not last long. The booksellers refused his 
maruscripts, the pawnbroker got the instruments. It was an 
age when literature was not ashamed to knock at the doors of the 
great, and Crabbe frankly sought a patron. 

He tried the Government in Lord North. He obtained an 
audience, was received with attention and told to call again. 
But he found Downing Street as inaccessible as if he had been 
a Suffragette. At last, sacrificing almost his last half-crown 
to the footman, he obtained an audience, only to be dismissed 
instantly and “ with some severity.” 

Crabbe then turned to the Opposition and sought Lord 
Shelburne. In vain he composed a poem in which the noble 
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Lord was described, as far as I know, without any justifi- 
cation, as: 

Blest with all that’s good or great 

To adorn a rich or save a sinking State. 


The conflicting parties on this poimt were at one. An 
application to Lord Thurlow was met by a polite regret that his 
avocation did not leave him leisure to read verses. 

After a time his affairs became desperate. Threatened with 
imprisonment for debt, poor Crabbe was at his wits’ end. In 
a happy moment for both of them, he turned to the humane 
and generous Burke. In March 1771, he wrote to him for 
assistance a touching letter : 


I am sensible [he writes] that I need even your talents to apologise 
for the freedom I now take, but I have a plea which however simply 
urged will, Sir, with a mind like yours procure me pardon. I am one of those 
outcasts on the world who are without a friend, without employment, without 
bread. 


It was a remarkable letter, and was written to a remarkable 
man. Crabbe had tried two remarkable men, but they were 
both English. Burke had the intuition given only to Irishmen 
and women. He understood. From that moment Crabbe’s troubles 
were at an end. He “is saved from sinking.” The waters 
receded and he was left upon a kindly shore. As a rule people 
help the needy either with money or advice, generally the latter. 
Burke did both, and did more, he induced Dodsley to publish 
‘“‘The Library.” It was well received and brought reputation if 
not money to the author. 

This was well enough, but literature is a bad crutch, and 
Burke, with the practical wisdom of an Irishman in the affairs 
of another, suggested the Church. It appealed to Crabbe. 

Burke introduced him to Fox and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
recommended him to Lord Thurlow, who this time asked him to 
breakfast, assured him of his interest and favour, and gave 
him on leaving a banknote for £100 im a sealed envelope. 

The next step was ordination, and he returned to Aldeburgh 
as curate. In any sense but the geographical it was a return of 
triumph. Crabbe had conquered London, but found Aldeburgh 
adamant. The “surly savage race” resented his success, 
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and when Burke obtained him the position of domestic chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutland, he left without regret for Belvoir. 

Fortune was smiling. Lord Thurlow was as good as his 
word, and saying he was as like Parson Adams as twelve to the 
dozen, gave him two small livings in Dorset, which brought in 
some £200 a year. 

In the distinguished calm of Belvoir, he produced the work 
which won him fame. 

The Village, the poem, was revised by Fox and Burke. The 
Village is a description of Aldeburgh, and is the strongest thing 
he ever wrote. It illustrates the living misery of the poor he 


knew. 
The gentle souls who dream of rural ease 
Where the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please, 


he bids go and inspect the village, and study 


The simple annals of the village poor, 
Their temper, manners, morals, customs, art. 


He deals with the virtues and vices of the poor, and above 
all their old age, when in the workhouse : 


By disease oppressed 
They taste a final woe and there they rest. 
There in yon house that holds the parish poor— 
There children dwell who know no parent’s care, 
Parents who know no children’s love dwell there. 
The lame, the blind and far the happiest they 
The moping idiot and the madman gay. 


In his fashionable surroundings, Crabbe always kept his 
independence of thought. In the society of that day they 
thought and spoke of the poor very much as they now do of 
Cabinet Ministers. 

The Duchess of Buckingham writes to the Countess of 
Huntingdon: 


I thank your Ladyship, for the information concerning the Methodist 
preachers; their doctrines are most repulsive and strongly tinctured with 
impertinence and disrespect towards their superiors in perpetually endeavouring 
to level all ranks and do away with all distinctions. It is monstrous to be told 
you have a heart as sinful as the common wretches that crawl on the earth. 
This is highly offensive and insulting, and I cannot but wonder that your 
Ladyship should relish any sentiments so much at variance with high rank and 
good breeding. 
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But Crabbe was not on the side of “the Bantocks.’’ 
In The Village he writes: 


Yet why you ask these humble crimes relate, 
Why make the poor as guilty as the great, 

To show the great those mightier sons of Pride 
How near in vice the lowest are allied 

And each in all the kindred vices trace 

Of a poor blind bewildered, erring race, 

Who a short time in varied fortune past 

Die, and are equal in the dust at last. 


When the Duke of Rutland was made Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Crabbe did not accompany him. In his prosperity he 
had not forgotten Sarah Elmy, and after an engagement of 
ten years married—to live in uninterrupted happiness for thirty 
more. 

There was such goodness, such pure nature seen, 
In Lucy’s looks a manner so serene, 

Such harmony in motion speech and air 

That without fairness she was more than fair, 
How more than beauty in each speaking grace, 
That lent their countless glory to the face. 


After his marriage, Crabbe accepted a living at Strathern, 
near Belvoir, and tried to change his livings in Dorsetshire for one 
not so far away. Lord Thurlow (like Solomon Pell’s Chancellor) 
said ‘‘ he’d be damned if he’d do it for any man in England” 
—but could not refuse it to a duchess and so beautiful a duchess 
as the Duchess of Rutland, and the livings of Muston and 
Allington were given in friendly alteration. Six years later John 
Tovel died. John Tovel was a substantial yeoman with some 
£800 a year, and the uncle of Sarah Elmy. At Parham he kept 
open house—rather in the style of Old Wardle, surely the one 
visiting list upon which we should all have wished to be. 
Tovel’s particular friends are described by Crabbe. 

One, “a jolly old farmer with much of the person and humour 
of Falstaff, and a face as rosy as brandy could make it.” The 
other a relation, a wealthy yeoman, famed for “ his indiscriminate 
attachment to all who bore the name of women, young or aged, 
clean or dirty, lady or gipsy—all were equally admired. Although, 
he seldom went to bed sober, he retained a clear eye and sten- 


torian voice till eighty and coursed at ninety.” When he came 
vor. LYII 41 
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to reside at Parham, Crabbe found this a little difficult to live up 

to. Crabbe was no ascetic. The poet Campbell says of him, “‘ He 

took his wine cheerfully, far from excess; but his heart seemed 

really to expand, and he was full of anecdote and social feeling.” 
Like the elder brother in Tales of the Hall : 


He ate and drank as much as men, who think 
Of life’s best pleasures, ought to eat and drink ; 
Men purely temperate might have taken less, 
But still he loved indulgence not excess, 


Then again, there was a sister of Mr. Tovel. Miss Elizabeth 
Tovel was rather a trial, she was a managing old lady, and 
difficult to live with as only a well-meaning woman can contrive 
to be. 

After twelve years at Parham, his bishop asked Crabbe why 
he did not live in his parish. Our agreeable pluralist, somewhat 
surprised, said the only reason was his personal convenience, 
and the bishop proving unreasonable, Crabbe departed for 
Muston, where The Parish Register was written; largely at the 
suggestion of Charles James Fox. In it he takes us into the 
vestry of a village church and explores with sympathetic eye 
the simple annals of the parish poor. Describing the smiling 
cottage, the frowning slum; the absentee landlady who pays 
her tenants no attention, the resident squire who pays them, 
or their wives and daughters, too much. Then the farmers and 
their wives, the labourer and the inn: 


The sailor returning from the sea 
The village beauty and her tragedy. 


All touched in with the precision of a Dutch painting. 

It was the story of Phoebe Dawson that distracted the last 
moments of Fox. 

The Register was followed by the Boro, which extended a 
similar treatment to the town, and gave more room for his 
satirical vein. Here again we see the worsted stocking more 
than Pope. Pope’s satires are personal. In the Dunciad he 
is avenging individual or literary grudges. They are meant to 
hurt. 

Crabbe’s intellect and outlook were ironical, while he has 
not a very exalted opinion of mankind he liked the indiyidual, 


—_- we — 
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His satire is due to his insight into human nature and his profound 
sense of human frailty. It is social and not personal. Reform 
and not revenge its motive: 


I love not the Satiric muse 
No man on earth would I abuse, 


He hated the sin and not the sinner: 


Man’s vice and crime I combat as I can 
But to his God and conscience leave the man, 
We read of the Squire, whose pose is mock humility, never more 
annoyed than when it is taken seriously. 
The Gentle Vicar: 


His Master’s servant, but not one 
To lead an army of His Martyrs on ; 


his conservatism : 


All things new 
He deemed superfluous, useless or untrue ; 
explained 
No one s0 old has left this world of sin 
More like the being that he entered in, 
The Attorneys: 


Those sons of strife, those terrors of the town. 


and best of all the Election, how many in the last few years have 


realised : 
Election friends are worse than any foes. 
The party curse is with the canvass past, 
But—party friendship for your grief will last. 


In 1812 he received the compliment of parody. His liking 
for quaint antithesis and his odd jingles lent themselves to the 
parodist. 


Such lines as: 
Old Jacob married thrice 


He dealt in coals and avarice was his vice. 
He’d means of dress and drest beyond his means, 
Swallow, a poor attorney brought his boy 
Up at his desk, and gave him his employ ; 
are hardly distinguishable from the lines in Rejected Addresses ; 


Emmanuel Jenning brought his youngest boy 
Dp{es corneutter, a safe employ, 
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Tis sweet to view from half-past five to six 
Our long wax candles with short cotton wicks 
Touched by the lamplighter’s Promethean art 
Start into light and make the lighter start. 


Hark the cheque taker moody silence breaks 
And bawling “ pit full” gives the check he takes. 


But Crabbe could afford to be laughed at. 

Murray offered £3000 for the Tales of the Hall, and the copy- 
right of his existing works. 

In 1813 Mrs. Crabbe, who had been ailing for some time, 
died. The blow fell heavily upon Crabbe. Fortunately, about 
this time the Duke of Rutland, the son of his kindly patron, 
wanted the living of Muston, and gave Crabbe Troubridge instead. 
The change helped to rouse Crabbe from an apathy which 
threatened to become chronic. 

Like most men who have been happily married, he found life 
difficult without the companionship of women. His son writes 
of him some time after, “‘ He was peculiarly fond of the society 
and correspondence of females.” 


He loved the very failings of the female mind. 
Again : 


I am persuaded that few men have even in early life tasted either the 
happiness or the pain which attends the most exquisite of passions in such 
extremes as my father experienced at this period of his life. 


His admirers noticed “An increased warmth in the love- 
scenes of his poetry.” Once he was actually engaged to be 
married. In a diary we read: “September 22nd, Sidmouth. 
Miss Ridout declaration. Acceptance.” Thenacloud. “ October 
5th, Mr. Ridout.”’ Then disaster. ‘*‘ December 12th, Charlotte’s 
picture returned.” 

But I fancy, like Mr. Pickwick’s attitude towards the fair sex 
so beautifully described by his Junior Counsel, Mr. Phunky: 
“His behaviour where females have been in the case was that 
of a man who having attained a pretty advanced period of life, 
content with his own occupations and amusements, treats them 
only as a father may his daughters.” Although an old squire 
did complain: “Damme, sir, the first time Crabbe dined in 
my house he made love to my sister.” And a maiden lady is 
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said to have declared that on one occasion he exhibited “ such 
a warmth of manner she was quite frightened.” 

At Troubridge Crabbe lived surrounded by his enebdiiiun 
till the end. The living brought him in £800 a year, most of 
which he gave away. His old age was perhaps the happiest 
period of his life. He was appreciated by his parishioners and 
welcomed by the county. With occasional visits to London time 
was agreeably occupied. Campbell, John Murray his publisher, 
Miss Hannah Moore, and Rogers were among his friends. He 
becomes a member of the Literary Society, and is a guest at the 
Academy dinner. He even dines at Holland House, of which 
he writes: ‘‘ Dined three times before Lady Holland was weary 
of me, and even at the last was treated with marvellous kindness.” 

Nor was his success merely social. He was appreciated by 
his fellow workers. That Campbell, Sir Walter Scott, Rogers 
and Wordsworth—who said of his poems, “they would last 
as long as anything in verse”—should answer to his call is 
perhaps not wonderful, but that he should equally appeal to 
the great romantic is more remarkable. 

In 1817 Lord Byron writes to Murray: “If I had to begin 
again I would mould myself accordingly—Crabbe’s the man.” 
Nor was this appreciation merely contemporary: Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Fitzgerald, all came under the influence of his charm, 
and Thomas Hardy says: ‘‘ My earliest influence in the direction 
of realism was obtained from Crabbe’s wor 

But of all tributes, he would perhaps have liked most that 
of shrewd Jane Austen, who said, “If she could have been 
brought to think of marrying, she would rather like to have been 
Mrs. Crabbe.” And when the end came, he died full of years 
and honour, regretted as only artists are regretted, by more 
than knew him. He left a priceless legacy to literature, the only 
duty on which even the richest may cheerfully pay, an appre- 
ciative study of his work. 


H. C. Brron. 
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STEVENSON, his heart always in the Highlands, wherever his 
wretched health might compel him to live, wrote of the austere 
beauties of Scotland with all the intensity of feeling a banished 
poet could put into words: 


The hue of Highland rivers careering full and cool, 


and again with the passion of a homesick man for his own kin: 


In the Highlands in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces 
And the young fair maidens quiet eyes. 


These lines written by a man condemned to live and die, among 
brown-skinned, hot-eyed people, bring the Northern race before 
us. Rosy faces even in old men, quiet eyes, even in young girls. 
In the country places they are so. But in the towns, where the 
great majority of Scottish people now live? When it was sug- 
gested to me, by those who are familiar with the industrial classes 
all over the British Isles, that I should go to Dundee, I must 
confess that I thought of Stevenson and his Scotland and I hoped 
that there might be some rosy faces and quiet eyes there as well 
as in the country places. 

But I did not know at all what I should find and I went 
North only to see Scottish homes, and to compare them with 
the English ones seen in East London. Dundee is a town of a 
manageable size, it does not crush the imagination as London 
does, and as there is only one industry, the problems are easier 
to grasp than in many places. 

The present wealth of the town is entirely dependent upon 
jute, and upon nothing else. Nowadays with the increased 
Eastern competition and the consequent cutting of wages, women 
are the principal workers, although men are largely employed 
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at a low wage. This movement displacing men and intro- 
ducing women into the mills and factories is still going on and 
is largely responsible for the condition of the homes I have tried 
to describe. Matters would be worse than they are, and greater 
poverty would exist, if it were not for the fact that the cream 
of the youthful population of both sexes is annually skimmed 
for Canada and the United States. Still, what is left of poor 
conditions, of starvation and poverty should be seen. No one 
who has not seen it could believe it. And I am speaking of poor 
conditions in the mass, not of individual cases of distress. The 
condition of the workers in this town is all the more remarkable 
because it is evident that a great deal is done by the municipality 
to alleviate the sickness brought about by poverty. The 
maternity nurses, the sanitary inspectors, are active. They do 
all they can. But how muchisthat? Where a whole population 
has been allowed to get into the condition of wretchedness shown 
by the slums of our great towns, what can a little whitewash 
and good advice do? But I will leave generalities and try to 
describe what I saw in the Scottish homes I visited last February. 

As when I went to East London, I was taken round by friends 
whose life is spent among the working classes, and again I sought 
for no exceptional cases of distress, but went to all kinds, destitute 
and “‘ well-to-do” poor people. And I saw the town under 
favourable conditions; the weather was lovely, crystal clear 
and wine bracing, the sun was bright, and passing clouds only 
heightened the beauty of the days whenever one could lift one’s 
eyes towards the hills or across the arm of the sea to the distant 
coast. It would be impossible to describe all I saw, a mass of 
distress which merely numbs the mind to write or read; but I 
pick out a few of the “ homes” which struck me as typical. 

The “ flats” lived in by the working classes at Dundee are 
one- or two-roomed tenements, very often built round tiny 
irregular courts in a labyrinth of passages, staircases and the 
like. These courts are very airless, even on a blustering February 
morning. They swarm with children left all day to their own 
devices while mothers are at the mill. The “flats” are reached 
for the most part by outside staircases. 

One woman we visited one morning was up “ two stairs,” 
the kindly Scots for “ up two flights of stairs.” The stairs 
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started out of a noisome little court which no breath from the 
hills or the sea seemed to reach. We climbed up, up the worn 
stone steps that are dangerous for little children, past landings 
where filthy rotting refuse lay in pools of water. Even when we 
were on the second landing it was not quite at once that the 
right door was found. But the infant population, the only 
daytime inhabitants of these regions, took an interest in us and 
at length we got to the right flat and knocked. A tired voice 
told us to come in. The woman we had come to see was in bed 
with a week-old baby. A little boy, who looked nine years old, 
sat in a corner of the room. The bed was the usual large iron- 
framed affair, with the usual nondescript wraps on it, barely 
covering a dirty mattress, and underneath a large heap of them 
lay the woman. We could not see her at first, because the bed 
was in the shadow and she lay turned towards the wall, but the 
tired voice in level tones answered my guide’s questions, speaking 
slowly and carefully as though the effort of speech were almost 
too great to be made. “I been bad,’’ said the voice, “I’m no 
yet mysel’, Jimmy has to stay at home to mind me. My man’s 
working at the mill, he gets fifteen shillings when they don’t 
take off anything, but most weeks there’s something off. My 
big laddie, he’s at the mill, he gets ten shillings. The rent is 
three shillings, I got eight bairns, seven laddies and ae lassie, 
this laddie would be at the mill if I wasnae bad.” My guide 
looked at wee Jimmie and exclaimed, but the voice went on 
quietly, though the owner of it never lifted her head or turned. 
“* Jimmy’s fourteen, he’s left school. Yes, ye can see the babby.”’ 
My guide leant across the heap from which the tired voice had 
come and lifted up the baby. The mother raised herself on her 
elbow and turned towards us as the baby came into sight. She 
was a dark, thin, white-faced woman, with great hollows under 
her eyes, and the look on her face was of an immense, an over- 
whelming fatigue. “This baby will need a lot of keeping,” 
said my guide as she brought to the light a huge rosy baby. 
“* He does, he’s ae hungry when he’s finished with me, me milk’s 
thin,” said the mother. I looked at the baby. He was a great 
lusty boy, telling of the youth of the world and of the strength of 
life, a creature all appetite, all vitality, an all-devouring moloch 
of a baby, a strange contrast to the pale woman who had produced 
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him. He was gently put back and his mother turned herself 
again towards the wall, by the side of her splendid, destroying 
son. We went outside and downstairs. My guide made a note 
of the case and then I heard her say softly and in a self-reproachful 
voice: “I quite forgot to ask how many children she had lost.” 

Another woman we went to see this same morning had a baby 
a week old. She was out and we found the baby screaming in the 
bed, being “ minded ”’ by a little sister of three years old. Mammy 
had gone out to buy a biscuit for the baby. A biscuit!! We 
waited for mammy, who came in, white but determined. “I 
couldn’t just stay in bed any longer and the room in sic an afu 
state,” she said. It was in a fearful condition, inches of dirt 
everywhere and the few bits of china unwashed and horrible. 
We asked whether her landlord could not paint her room a bit. 
“* We owe for so long that I have no the face to ask for onything,” 
she said simply. Her husband was out of work, she was getting 
4s. a week from the parish and some milk from the settlement. 
She was friendly, not to say jovial, and very sorry we should see 
her home looking like that. 

In the courtyard below swarmed masses of children, filthy 
and in rags. The only adult about seemed to be a woman who 
was “ minding”’ a sore-eyed sickly baby, for a woman who was 
at the mill. 

Down a narrow, dark little alley, where no sunshine could 
reach, stood a low, dirty-looking little house. In the house 
was a dark passage; we went in and my guide knocked on a door. 
It opened and four children, the height of my umbrella and 
smaller, appeared in the door. “Mammy was out to work, 
Jimmy was minding the others, the baby was in the infirmary.” 
It had been scalded one day in the mother’s absence and I was told 
it would die. 

The children in Dundee seemed to me to be worse off than 
even the children in the crowded slums of London; they did not 
play in the same way, and the babies of three and four were solemn 
and white-faced. During my whole stay in Dundee I never 
saw any child playing any noisy game or romping, nor did I see 
many healthy faces. Little solemn girls too young for school 
sat about on stone steps, little boys loafed about the corners. 
Little children of both sexes were sometimes at home being 
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“‘ minded” by their fathers or a big sister or brother, but our 
visits interrupted no cheerful noise. It may be that the 
Scotch child is quieter than the English, although I have not 
noticed this in well-to-do Scotch families, and their quietness 
is in Dundee coupled with sickly looks and a deplorable physical 
development. 

Nothing is more striking than the height of the children. 
Girls and boys whose size was that of a normal child of nine or 
ten were working in the mills and were—so we were told—fourteen 
years old. I noticed that the friends who went round with me 
to the homes of the Dundee working people would exclaim at the 
great growth or size of children who seemed to me very small 
for their age. One boy of thirteen, who looked to my eyes eleven, 
was praised as a well-grown laddie, and took the compliments with 
the air of one who is quite blasé. I asked one of the friends 
who took me visiting, and who was a nurse, about the extraordinary 
contrast between the magnificent new babies and the stunted 
children, and she said that the babies began to go off the day 
the mother went back to work at the mill. 

Certainly life is very difficult for the mother who is a factory 
or mill hand. Her hours are six to nine; ten to two, three to 
six. The school hours do not correspond at all, so that breakfast 
for the children is a scramble as they have to be at school at 
9.30, and dinner she cannot give them at all, as they have to have 
it at one o’clock. All that the best mother, who is working for 
her own living in a mill or factory, can do, is to leave out food 
for the children to eat when they come back in the middle of the 
day. She cannot clear up her room until after six in the evening, 
when she must “ do” it, and at the same time get a meal for the 
children ready. It is not surprising therefore that the food is, 
apart from its insufficient quantity, also very often unsuitable. 
I visited a good many families at the dinner-hour, and in the cases 
where the mothers were working at the mills, the food invariably 
consisted of tea with some ready-made tinned food, while the dirt 
and neglect of the room were great. On the other hand the houses 
where the mothers stay at home seemed well cared for, and the 
food I saw in these last was invariably some kind of broth eaten 
with bread and potatoes, and it looked and smelt good. The 
shops cater for the broth eaters. I saw bowls of broth jelly 
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which only needed warming. At the butchers, collops ready 
minced were sold very cheaply. The food exhibited in the shops 
and seen on the tables of house-keeping mothers seemed better 
than that eaten by our East End poor. 

One good home in which an excellent housewife managed 
with fifteen shillings a week to feed and lodge seven or eight 
people and to keep her two rooms beautifully, remains in my 
mind. The husband was an old soldier; he had been in the South 
African War and his medals and a few simple trophies shone 
with cleanliness. This woman was exceptionally gifted for her 
work of making both ends meet. But even she could not afford 
illness and she had to have the municipal nurses for her con- 
finements. Two other women whom I saw had this power of 
management in the same high degree. The first we found in 
a tiny kitchen bedroom on the ground floor in a narrow street. 
I wish I could reproduce the delightful Scotch she talked. We 
had gone to ask after her health. ‘ Yes, Miss T., I’m better.” 
“Twas the pneumonia ye had? The bronchitis?” ‘“ Yes, 
but me hand was bad, has been bad for months.” ‘‘ And what was 
the matter with your hand, Mrs. M—?” “It was the shuttle 
caught it weavin’.” ‘* And do they no hae guards in your mill ?” 
“Yes, they hae the guards, but the guards dinna prevent the 
shuttle fleein’ oot, only it canna flee oot at yer head an’ face, Miss 
T. Many times I’ve had me hands an’ me body an’ me legs 
struck.” Then followed technicalities. ‘‘ We’re no up to that, 
Mrs. M., ye must explain.” ‘* Well, it’s an 80 loom an’ heavy, 
sae heavy, there’s some canna worrk them. I worrk one an’ it’s 
a wonder me hand was no cut off.” All this with the utmost volu- 
bility and cheerfulness, while three damaged fingers were shown 
us. “The boys are doing fine, Miss T., an’ Jimmy’s seventeen 
an’ airns 12s. 9d., an’ Johnny’s sixteen an’ airns1ls.” Johnny and 
Jimmy were eating their dinner in the corner at the time. It wasa 
tiny dark room, we had to lean against the sink under the window 
so as not to be in the way. The valiant little mother was quite 
contented with her dismal lot. I was told that she had been 
left a young widow with several children. These were the last 
two at home. She had always refused help. 

The other woman who “ managed” was also old. Her room 
was a pattern of cleanliness.) The bed was covéred with a 
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counterpane and had blankets. There was an oilcloth on the 
table. The room shone with order. “I hae lived here thirty 
years,’ she said. “‘ Me man can still get a bit of worruk an’ me 
boy does not forget me. He’s in India in the arrmy an’ he wrote 
me a letter that come just the week past Christmas, an’ he sent me 
10s. I got a fine Indian shawl frae him.” And she bustled and 
got out a huge black crocheted shawl which was put away care- 
fully. We admired it and asked whether she wore it. “Me 
wear it,” she cried. “‘ No, it’s never worn, I couldna bear to use 
it. No, I’m keeping it to cover me coffin.” “ But yer son no 
meant it for that, Mrs. D.” The old lady was shaken. “ Well, 
what would I do with it?” “It would be a fine blanket.” She 
reflected but shook her head. “‘ Weel, I'll no use it except for 
me coffin.” And she screamed cheerful adieus to us as we 
picked our way out of the filthy court into which her door opened. 

Another woman we saw lived in great splendour in two rooms 
with her husband. She was childless, her baby had died. After 
the crowding we had seen, one room for each person seemed 
palatial. 

These homes were nearly all in the upper quarter of the 
town, on the heights. Much worse slums were seen at the 
lower end of the town. One street of one-storied houses 
especially remains in my mind. I saw all the “ homes” on 
one side of it, and I will describe one to avoid repetition. 
There was not one tolerable room in the street, nor one in which 
the furniture was not in pieces, the size and shape of the rooms 
were invariably the same. 

The door opened straight from the street into a narrow room 
where were a bed, two chairs, a very smelly sink, a stove. A string 
of filthy clothes hung from corner to corner of the room, and one 
had to stoop very low not to knock against them. These clothes 
are hung so in most poor Dundee homes, they are apparently 
never washed, but only dried and aired. The acrid smell of dirt, 
bad drains, and unwashed children seized one at the throat and 
half choked one. A woman was at home and three children with 
black faces and wearing rags were in the room; more crowded 
round the door (these were neighbours). Two older children 
were at school. The man was out of work, the woman too, but 
she hoped to get back to the mill now the winter was passing. 
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The inner room was unspeakably filthy and dark. This home 
was only different to the others in having a woman in it, in the 
others the children were alone, their bread-winning mother 
having gone to the mill. It so happened that in all these, hung 
on a background of dirt, was a bright-coloured “ text” with 
these words: “‘ What is home without a mother!” Poor little 
children, I wondered if they ever thought what it meant. After 
some time spent in this street we turned down a noisome passage 
and found ourselves in a rabbit warren of tiny houses and narrow 
courtyards. These houses were almost fallmg down with damp 
and dilapidations. Dickens must have seen such a place before 
he described ‘‘Tom all alones.” In one of these houses was a 
young woman who owned to having been out drinking—in others 
were children, or women and children. In several of these no 
mention was made of any husband and I concluded that the 
women were unmarried. I was told that the reason of a large 
number of irregular unions in Dundee was that the woman refused 
to marry as she could not be sure of permanently supporting 
the man, and she would be obliged to do so if she married him. 
There were men at home in these buildings or courts, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with their women folk. One couple, a nice- 
looking woman and a very aged-looking man, a dock labourer, 
were reproached gently by my guide for having come to such a 
low place. ‘‘ We had to move,” said the woman; “ we keep on 
moving,” always, poor things, dropping lower and lower. “If 
I stay here it’ll be ma doom,” said the man, “ an’ how’ll we get 
away and me with no worrk?” We were silent. “ Ah’ll soon 
be where there is no more movin’,” hesaid. “ Takkin’ a long rest, 
no more shiftin’ and movin’. ” 

In a room near by we saw a woman in bed—near her was a 
box in which lay a newly born baby, dead. Her husband was 
with her, the room was absolutely bare and desolate, the young 
couple wretched, the woman very ill. The doctor had been, was 
coming again. The public authority would have to do everything 
in such a case and yet at the end the couple would only be alive, 
not better off. 

The same day that I saw these last most wretched places, 
I was taken to some better houses, lived in for the most part 
by engineers or dock labourers, where the wages were higher 
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and the men were the breadwinners, and I realised the reason 
why those who go among the working classes have so often such 
a low standard and seem satisfied, for their working-class friends, 
with such a modicum of comfort. If we had started with the 
** well-to-do” people I should have thought two rooms for seven 
or eight people too few even when they were airy and wel! kept. 
I should have thought that a bed-sitting-room-kitchen-play- 
ground was not a good arrangement for a family. As it was, 
coming from a real hell of wretchedness and squalid poverty, 
the flats, which were nicely kept and where a good dinner of 
stew and potatoes was served, seemed real homes. 

Sometimes the friends who were taking me round these 
Scottish homes were going on business only, sometimes they had 
time to stay and talk to their poorer friends. And in this last 
way I heard some of the points of view of the mill and factory 
hands. I was struck with the absence of bitterness against the 
mill and factory owners and the overseers. The workers knew 
that the choice lay between “ speeding up” or closing the mills. 
One woman, who kept a tiny shop, talked a lot about the mills— 
her sister worked in one. “‘ Mr. ——’s mill used to be good, they 
were ae good to their hands, but now it’s the speeding up all 
the time an’ the worruk’s cruel hard.” This woman told us that 
many young people were going to Canada, whole families sometimes 
going, and young couples who meant to marry leaving together 
to make a fresh start over seas. One can be sure that it is not 
the enterprising and capable ones who are left behind to live in 
such conditions as prevail in Dundee. 

Another family we visited one day in the dinner-time. There 
were a man, his wife, and another man sitting to a meal of tea, 
tinned milk and tinned meat. The children were at school. “Ma 
bairns has dinner with their granny and she gets their breakfast,” 
said the woman. She had been the sole breadwinner all the 
winter, her husband, a prematurely aged and gaunt man, had been 
out of work. He had recently got back, though on short time. 
“It’s the wimmuns taks our work,” said the young man bitterly, 
** the wimmuns does it for less.” ‘‘ An’ it’s hard,” said the woman, 
“‘ it’s ae harder the work, it’s more ye must do for the foreman.” 
‘It’s a the foreign competition,” said the man of the house, 
** just that,” 
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It would be possible to go on writing for an indefinite period 
of time, describing home after home, case after case of miserable 
existence. It would be possible to give endless statistics to show 
how great the evil is in this city, but I will not pile on the stories 
of trouble or the figures which show it. 


Home Work. 


I saw very little home work, it varies in amount from time 
to time. Two cases will show what it is. 

In one of the poorest rooms of a very poor quarter we found 
a woman sewing coarse, loosely woven sacks. Twenty-five 
sacks were a “‘ bundle,” she had to fetch them from the factory, 
make sixteen holes in each and sew round each hole and take 
the bundle back. For this she got fourpence. She was “‘ minding ”’ 
a little wizened baby for a neighbour. 

Up the narrow creaking stairs of a house near by we found 
two hard-featured, middle-aged women in a room also sack-sewing. 
The room was absolutely bare of furniture save for a mattress 
on the floor. In this case the sacks were tight woven and as 
hard as boards. The needle could only be got through by the full 
pressure of the palm of the hand, the hand being guarded by a 
leather pad. Fifty of these sacks make a “‘ bundle,” and they are 
sewn down the side and at the bottom. The wage is ls. 2d. a 
“bundle.” What struck me was the perfect cheerfulness of 
these last sack-sewers with whom we had a talk. I was told 
afterwards that they were both prostitutes of the lowest kind. 
I suppose what made them more cheerful than other women was 
that they had no one depending upon them. If they were ever 
in desperate want, at least they had no hungry children. 


Tue MIL. 


After seeing the homes of Dundee I had a natural curiosity. 
to see at least one of the mills of which we had heard so much, 
and I was fortunate enough to be shown over one where con- 
ditions are as good as possible for the workers. 

I don’t think I could exaggerate the impression made upon 
my mind by the huge sheds full of machinery and nearly empty 
of humanity. Wonderful machines that have taken the brains 
of several generations of men to perfect. Machines that any one 
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who understood such things would have loved to see, machines 
that must have given a triumph of material joy to their inventors 
and perfecters. I do them justice, now, but when I saw that 
they had done away with all intelligence in their “ minders,” 
I understood the old wreckers. For in the jute mills the machines 
do the skilled work and they are merely fed or “ minded” by 
women and young boys. Women filled the machines with streams 
of jute, other women received the streams of jute in “ cans,” 
their sole duty being to watch and guide the never-ceasing flow. 
Boys wheeled full cans away and brought empty ones. Or 
girls each “ minded” two huge spinning machines with innumer- 
able whirring bobbins. No convict on a treadmill ever had 
drearier work. 

The only alert looking people in the mill were the mechanics 
and engineers, of whom there are a few in every factory. Their 
work is interesting, they know what they are doing, and have to 
use their brains as well as their hands. One feels them to be a 
ruling class. The same may be said of those in charge, foremen 
and others. They have a human raison d’étre. But the others ? 
They do not matter in the least as individuals, they must be 
punctual and careful, and for ten hours a day they must watch 
the machines which do all the work. And the irony of it is that 
they are women, with no natural talent for machinery (I was told 
that it hardly ever happened that a “minder” made any suggestion 
for the improvement of a machine), with no intelligent apprecia- 
tion of what their mechanical lords were accomplishing. Some 
girls and women I saw who were able to talk and move about, 
but they were, I was told, the piece-workers, who would have 
preferred less leisure. 

At the conclusion of my visit, after being shown the wonders 
of mechanical ingenuity, the mountains of raw material and the 
masses of spun jute prepared from it, ready to go to the factories 
to be woven into sacking, to be used as foundations for carpets, 
to be sold as string, after seeing the girls and the tired watchful 
women who have to leave their children to ‘‘ mind” machines, 
I could not help asking whether we are not paying too much for 
sacks, for carpets, and for string, and whether the lives of women 
and their homes are not worth more to us than the material 
produced at so great a cost ? VIOLET CECIL. 
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WuEN the Ferrero of the twenty-first century comes to exhume 
the long forgotten past of the American people and reconstructs 
their history he will doubtless be puzzled to find adequate 
explanation for the weltschmerz that possessed the Americans 
in their youth. At a time when the nation ought to have been 
filled with the priceless gift of optimism, when it ought to have 
seen everything through the tinted eyes of hope and confidence, 
in the future the historian will discover that men were weighed 
down with pessimism and filled with despair. The historian 
of the next century who reads the books and magazines and 
daily papers of this epoch will be impressed by this phenomenon. 
Everywhere men are demanding reform, with almost fanatical 
zeal they are preaching the necessity of reform, crying out that 
unless there is reform chaos will come, and yet they go on week 
after week and month after month preaching the gospel of 
reform, and apparently a deaf ear is turned to them, for the 
lamentation is as great as ever. 

The Saturday Evening Post, a weekly magazine having the 
largest circulation in the United States, which appeals con- 
spicuously to the reform element, contains a letter from a 
correspondent, who writes : 


I am an ordinary, busy, practical man, and should be glad to do something 
to help better my own locality if I knew what to do. Most men are so busy 
with their own work and families that they cannot take the time to do much 
in the various organisations that are working for civic betterment—or thinking 
about it. In a political way, about all they can do is to obey orders from some 
organisation at election time. Yet there must be helpful things near at hand 
that they could and would do if the things were pointed out. Why wouldn't 
it be practical for the chamber of commerce in a city to appoint a small 
committee in each ward to report on people and conditions there? Perhaps 
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we could help some fellow two blocks away to get a job. We could remove 
unsightly, unpleasant things in our own neighbourhood, and so on. 

This is typical. It is the spirit that has the whole people 
in its grip. The passion for reform has seized them, and not 
to take part in the work of reform burdens their conscience. 
Not to hear the still small voice of reform is to be guilty of mortal 
civic sin. Not to take part in some movement for reform, not 
to join a club or organisation or society whose mission is reform, 
is to earn the contempt of one’s fellow citizens; to admit by 
inference that one belongs to the unreformed and unregenerate 
and is shameless. From the tariff to the teapot nothing escapes 
the vigilant eye of the reformer, who calls to high heaven to 
witness the iniquities of the tariff or the devastation wrought 
by the teapot. The tariff has made the American people rich 
and powerful, therefore it must be reformed; in the teapot 
lurks poverty and disease, therefore it must be regulated by 
the reformer. The police force is trying to reform the burglar, 
and the burglar is preaching reform to the police force. In the 
wide field of reform there is work for every man, therefore every 
man is happy in his misery pursuing reform with a zeal that 
the world has never before known. 

The historian of the next century will wonder what it was 
allabout. The historian of the present century is equally puzzled 
to find the logical explanation. The historian that is to come 
will learnedly prove that the American people in the beginning 
of the twentieth century were suffering under an intolerable 
burden, that, sunk in sloth, they had permitted themselves to 
be robbed of their rights and at last rose in rebellion and were 
fired with a mission to reform. The perspective of a hundred 
years may enable a more correct view to be obtained of social 
conditions than we can get to-day living in the midst of them, 
but the raison d’étre for this hysterical wave of reform thas is 
engulfing a sober and intelligent people defies discovery. The 
Americans were never so well off as they are to-day, their future 
never appeared so bright, and yet they are discontented, frightened 
of themselves, fearful of what fate has in store for them. It is 
not true that the rich are growing richer and the poor becoming 
poorer; it is not true ‘hat there is no hope ior the poor. Wealth 
grows by its own accretion, but the poor of yesterday are the 
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rich of to-day. We see it on every hand. We see the man in 
a small way of business going ahead, we see the deposits in the 
savings banks and building a:sociations inc:easing every year, 
the number of people who own their homes larger this year than 
last. There are poverty and toil and privation, these things 
there always must be in every country and among every people, 
partly through the inequality of conditions and the brutality 
of nature, partly because men are unstable, lazy, and indifferent, 
but the United States is not alone in this respect. For the man 
who is willing to work, who has reasonable intelligence and 
strength of will to practise self-denial and whose eyes are open 
to his opportunities, the United States offers not only a living, 
but something better than that. It is no lazy man’s paradise, 
but it is not the social hell would-be reformers and dishonest 
demagogues and honest but impractical doctrinaires would 
picture it. 


The Canadian Reciprocity Bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives last month by a substantial majority as every one 
expected, but a great deal of oratory will flow through the 
Senate before the Bill is floated into the White House to receive 
the President’s signature. There are men in Congress who still 
insist that the Bill will never reach the President and that 
instead of becoming a Law it will not progress beyond its tenta- 
tive stage of an Agreement, but the weight of opinion is on the 
side of the passage of the Bill after a long debate in the Senate. 
The Americans would be very foolish if they did not avail 
themselves of Canadian generosity and rejected the most amazing 
offer that any nation has made to another in modern times. 
The more one studies the Agreement and the British-Canadian- 
American trade conditions the more one must become convinced 
that Reciprocity is an excellent thing for the United States, 
a very questionable thing for Canada, and a decidedly bad 
thing for Great Britain; and under these circumstances for 
the United States not to take advantage of the one-sided bargain 
that Canada has mad: is to credit the Americans with far less 
shrewdness and common sense than they have usually displayed 
when their interests were concerned. Reciprocity will not only 
give the Americans a larger control of the commerce of Canada, 
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but it will bring the two countries close: in every way, it will 
form that Zollverein that has been the dream of Imperialists 
for so many years, only it will be a Zollverein between the United 
States and Canada, instead of between the Mother Country and 
her colony. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the 
stronger the relations that exist between the United States 
and Canada, the closer they are bound to each other by the ties 
of the dollar (and it is significant that their currency is inter- 
changeable and does not have to be converted from dollars 
into pounds), the weaker the bond that joins Canada to the 
Empire; for while Great Britain can offer to Canada only 
sentiment the United States has something more material to 
give. If the interests of Great Britain, the United States, and 
Canada are identical no harm will be done, but should the 
interests of Great Britain and the United States be antagonistic, 
it is easy to see that financial considerations would compel 
Canada either to side with the United States or at best to main- 
tain a detached position. 

Mr. Taft has given a wonderful impetus to the American 
spirit of imperialism, which rises here as it falls in England. 
Mr. Taft may not have intended to appeal to the imagination 
of his countrymen when he made his proposals to Canada, but 
the effect has been the same. There is no doubt that a great 
many Americans would like to annex Canada, and it is equally 
certain that Mr. Prince, a Republican Member of Congress from 
Illinois, voiced the sentiment of a good many other Repre- 
sentatives when, in the course of a speech in the House of 
Representatives on the twenty-eighth of last month, he said: 

What is the history of the American people? We might as well be frank 
and honest. Americans went into Texas, Americanised it, and it was annexed 
as a part of this great Union. Americans went into Hawaii, Americanised it 
and annexed it. And if these bright young men that the President speaks of 
in his speech—these clever, active, virile, vigorous young men from the farms 
of Illinois and northern States, the thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
them—go up into that northland, 92 or 100 and more on this side, as 
against seven on the other, what do you think will be the effect of it? Have I 
not a right to say that is the first step toward annexation? Have they not 
a right to believe it? Why have they not? The present Speaker of this 
House in the last session of Congress said that he was in favour of taking 
Canada as part of the United States, And this was the first step toward 
annexation. He is a plain, blunt, honest man, whom I admire for his frank- 
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ness. (Applause.) He has never denied that statements I say to my neighbours 
on the north: Be not deceived, When we go into a country and get control 
of it, we take it. It is our history and it is right we should take it if we want 
it, and you might as well understand it. The Speaker has so said; the party 
back of him has so said. You are in control. You have never denied it on the 
floor of this House, and you cannot deny it. 


Other members of Congress have said the same thing. Mr. 
Focht, a Republican Representative from Pennsylvania, a few 
days after Mr. Prince made his speech said in the House: 

I was in Toronto recently and I don’t think annexation is so far in the 
future. It is right. I talked to business men in Toronto, and there are enough 
people there now in the right mood to make complete commercial union certain. 
The fusion of these two Anglo-American peoples is sure to follow. Whether 
Mr, Taft wants it or not it willcome. It might come to-morrow or it might 
not come for years, I see no reason why members of the House should not 
speak what is in their minds. Annexation will come without war, It will be 
an entirely peaceful proposition. 


After each one of these frank declarations the supporters 
of Reciprocity carefully explain that “Mr. Focht’s remarks, 
like all previous annexation talk, were taken as a joke by the 
House,’ but any one would be quite blind who did not see that 
they are to be considered as something more than a joke. It 
is significant that public men thus openly express their con- 
viction, but even more significant are the expressions one hears 
in private conversation. Until the Reciprocity Bill was intro- 
duced there was no talk of annexation, but now I think it is 
no exaggeration to say that a majority of members of Congress 
look upon it as a thing bound to come, which they will gladly 
welcome when the time is ripe. Canada’s anxiety to make 
the Reciprocity Agreement convinces American members of 
Congress that she would not be averse from entering the Union. 


The vote by which the Reciprocity Bill passed the House 
is instructive, as showing what a badly divided party the 
Republicans are at the present time. Sixty-seven Republicans 
voted for the Bill and seventy-eight against it, while 196 
Democrats voted for the Bill and only ten opposed it. There 
are now not two but four factions in the Republican party. 
There are Republican conservatives and Republican radicals, 
Republican high tariff men—as represented by the seventy- 
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eight Republicans who voted against the Bill—and Republican 
reciprocists who have a leaning in the direction of lower tariff 
duties; these were the sixty-seven men who joined the Democrats 
in passing the Bill. The New York Times, which supports 
Reciprocity and low tariff generally, gleefully points out the 
plight of the Republican party and contrasts it with Democratic 
unity. “The Democrats are not only united,” the Times 
says, “ but they are very ably led,” which it says augurs well 
for the party and the work it has yet to do. 

That the Republican party is very badly split on Reciprocity 
is shown not only by the vote by which the Bill passed the House 
but by the way in which strong party organs lecture those 
members of Congress who spoke and voted against the Bill. 
Representative Hinds, of Maine, who succeeds to the seat once 
held by Mr. Reed, the greatest Speaker the American House 
of Representatives has known, made a maiden speech that drew 
to him the attention of the whole country. Mr. Hinds argued 
against the Bill as injuring the farmer who, he asserted, was 
more in need of protection than the manufacturer. The New 
York Tribune, which has always stood for stiff protection, soundly 
chides Mr. Hinds for his narrow views and contrasts his 
parochialism with “ President Taft’s broad-gauged statesman- 
ship.” 

Still further to emphasise their differences the “ Progressive” 
Republicans in the Senate have formally and publicly announced 
“ that there is a division among the Republicans of the Senate.” 
At the beginning of every new Congress vacancies on the standing 
committees of the Senate are filled by nominating committees 
appointed on behalf of each party. The Progressives claimed 
the right to nominate their own men for the committees on the 
ground that they were virtually a separate party and therefore 
not subject to the control of the Republican nominating com- 
mittee, and in support of their position presented resolutions 
admitting the division among the Republicans, “ such division,” 
the resolutions say, “ being well recognised in the Senate and 
throughout the country as based upon clearly defined differences 
on important legislative measures on questions of great public 
interest.” 

.1 Republican and independent newspapers fall upon the 
Progressives tooth and nail. The Philadelphia Press, strong 
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in its Republicanism and staunch friend of high tariff, charges 
the Progressives simply with a desire to defeat the renomination 
of President Taft, and warns them that they will dig their own 
political graves if they succeed, for Mr. Taft, the Press says, 
is the strongest man in the party and is the greatest asset the 
party has. More pointed is the criticism of the Boston Herald, 
an independent paper with Democratic leanings, which bluntly 
tells the Progressives that they are frauds. The Herald soundly 
berates the Progressives for pretending to favour a reduction 
of the Tariff and yet refusing to vote for Canadian Reciprocity 
and opposing the so-called Farmers’ Free List Bill, which places 
certain articles on the free list. If the Progressives were sincere 
in their attacks on the existing Tariff Law, and they have 
continuously denounced it as a vicious measure and abused 
the President for having betrayed the people when he signed the 
Bill, they should have gladly welcomed the Canadian Reciprocity 
Bill, and with equal enthusiasm have supported the Free List 
Bill, but they have solidly arrayed themselves against both. 

To break on principles [the New York Lvening Post observes] you have got 
to have a principle on which to break; and the most friendly but candid 
observers of the vacillations of the insurgent Republicans on tariff proposals 
would have great difficulty in showing that they had any definite principle on 
that subject, unless it be that protection should be removed from articles which 


their States do not produce, but that any duty in which any constituent of theirs 
is interested can be touched only at peril of a political cataclysm. 


Some seven or eight years ago I pointed out that the old 
party names of Republican and Democrat had become meaning- 
less, that the old issues which gave those names vitality had 
disappeared with new conditions that had brought new questions 
demanding settlement, and that if party government in the 
United States was to mean something more than a mere contest 
between the ins and the outs and an appeal to cupidity so that a 
certain set of politicians enjoy the spoils of office, it was necessary 
that men should have the courage to call themselves Liberals 
or Conservatives and boldly champion Liberal or advanced 
policies in contradistinction to Conservative policies. Tradition 
means so much in the United States that although the collapse 
of parties has been generally recognised during the last few 
years it was only a week ago for the first time in American politics 
the word Liberal was used. Governor Woodrow Wilson, of 
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New Jersey, who is prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination, in the course of a 
speech, divided the people into Liberals and Tories. 


There have always, fortunately for the stability of society [he said] been 
Tories, who stood fast for the existing order and feared nothing so much 
as change, and there have always, fortunately for human progress and human 
liberty, been Liberals, who pushed on from hopeful change to change in the slow 
process of altering things as they are into things as they ought to be, There 
are Tories still in abundance, in both parties, but. there are also Liberals, in still 
greater numbers, I hope, and the two kinds are now rapidly sifting themselves 
apart and drawing together again, each after their kind, and parties are reform- 
ing, while labels remain unaltered. We look beneath the label to the man and 
his thought. Whichever party proves most fit to conceive and put through a 
wise progressive programme will become the Liberal party of the nation. Tories 
will be welcome to resort to the other and enjoy the privileges of a minority. 


There will be some sense, greater promise and less confusion 
when Liberals form one party and Conservatives another. The 
balance will be better preserved and the country will know 
what to expect when it votes for a Liberal or Conservative 
Administration. Now it knows nothing, for a Republican 
President may be a Liberal and a Democratic may be Con- 
servative; it is the man rather than a clear-cut party policy 
that the country is asked to sustain. Politics in America will 
be not only more interesting and intelligible but also more 
sincere when, instead of voting for a tradition with a label, 
the people vote for men pledged to carry out a defined policy. 


The American people learn as little from their military 
mistakes as the English, and need anything more be said than 
that? The skirmish with Spain, which Americans dignify with 
the name of war showed how totally unprepared the United 
States was to engage any first-class power. With the return of 
peace, there was a loud and insistent demand for military reform 
and the institution of such measures as would make it impossible 
for the country ever again to be in such a defenceless condition, 
or for the machinery to break down the moment it was put 
in motion. A General Staff was created, miles of red tape were 
unwound from one reel on to another, reams of official orders 
were issued, but thirteen years later the machinery is found 
to be as untrustworthy as it was before. When President Taft 
gave orders for the mobilisation of a division in Texas so as to 
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have troops ready for immediate service in case it became 
necessary to invade Mexico, it was officially announced that the 
division would consist of 20,000 men with full transport and 
other equipment, and a few days later the mobilisation was 
pronounced a wonderful military success, as the division was 
ready to the last gaiter button. The country learns now that 
while theoretically there are 20,000 men mobilised, actually 
only 11,000 are with the colours, as a great many units, instead 
of being at their full strength, are skeletonised, and to make 
even this meagre showing the ranks are filled with recruits 
hastily got together when an easy-going War Department was 
suddenly ordered to send a division to Texas. Thirteen years 
ago there was a shortage of transport, and supplies of all kinds 
were insufficient for the number of men placed in the field; 
thirteen years later military correspondents with the division 
point out the same faults. The division has done little in the 
way of manceuvres, but has made a few short marches for target 
practice. The inexperience of the men in marching, the way 
they straggled and were overcome by the heat has been told by 
the correspondents, who fear that if the Army is sent into Mexico 
the effects will be disastrous. Life at the division camp is not 
onerous, that is, for the officers. A militia captain who believed 
it was the duty of an officer to turn out in the morning with 
his men learned wisdom from the ways of regular army officers. 
He reports that the first sergeants call the roll at six o'clock, 
while the officers remain in bed until their tea and toast are 
brought to them at eight. 

This is the first time since the Spanish War that more than a 
brigade has been assembled, but the War Department is not 
availing itself of the opportunity to give commanding officers 
an opportuuity to handle what is for an American General a 
large body of men. The newspapers are complaining that 
instead of manceuvres there have been only one or two parades, 
and that it is criminal in view of possible contingencies for 
officers and men to be wasting their time in idle routine when 
they might be so much better employed. Should circumstances 
require the troops to be sent into Mexico, it is a safe prediction 
that the early days will witness a repetition of the campaign 
against Spain, when gun carriages were loaded on one transport 
and limbers on another, and quartermasters and commissary 
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officers were as helpless as children. In the end things 
straightened themselves out just as they would do now, but 
it would be at a shocking waste of men and money. Perhaps it 
is not to be wondered at that Americans have such a wholesome 
respect of Japan, or that Japan believes that organisation counts 
for more than mere numbers. 


The report of the Board of Trade on wages and the cost of 
living in Great Britain and the United States must have furnished 
very interesting reading to the English Free Traders, whose 
hearts have bled when they thought of the wrongs imposed 
upon the American working man by Protection. The Board 
of Trade has discovered what even the superficial observer has 
long known, that while rents are a good deal higher in the United 
States than in Great Britain, and certain articles of food and 
clothing are also higher in America than in England, the differ- 
ence is more than offset by the much higher wages paid in 
America, so that after making all proper allowance for the 
increased cost of maintenance in the United States the balance 
is still heavily in favour of the American working man. 

The highest praise must be accorded to Mr. Askwith for 
the intelligence, impartiality, and care he has shown in compiling 
his report, but any attempt to exhibit the social condition of 
a people through the medium of figures must necessarily omit 
certain things, and of course the statistician can take into account 
only such facts as his figures reveal. To say that a working man 
spends more for his clothing in America than in England is a 
fact, because the figures prove it, and the statistical investigator 
must content himself with that, but a sociological investigator 
will supplement that mere statement of fact by inquiring 
whether the ordinary clothing of the American is the same as 
that worn by the Englishman, or whether the American does 
not demand more than the Englishman. 

Testifying before the Industrial Commission a few years 
ago, an Englishman who worked in the potteries of Trenton, 
New Jersey, made this point very clear. 

There is very little difference [he said] in the actual cost of living if they live 


in the same way. But the English potter is perfectly willing to wear a flannel 
shirt and a handkerchief around his neck from one week’s end to another, 
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That is the way they come to this country generally. When they are here for 
a few weeks or a few months, they want to do as their neighbours do, and have 
a white collar and a nice necktie and a pair of patent leather shoes, or some- 
thing of that kind. They actually spend a good deal more money here, But if 
they lived in the same way they do over there I doubt whether living would cost 
but a small fraction more than it does here, 

A Philadelphia manufacturer of worsted and woollen goods 
for men’s wear, an American, who for eight years had carried 
on the same business in England, testifying before the Commission, 
gave it as his opinion that the cost of living is somewhat lower in 
England than in the United States, “ but among workpeople 
it is almost as high as it is here. The prices of food, if anything, 
are higher there than they are here, which is an essential factor 
in the cost of living.” Potatoes, he said, were cheaper in 
England than in America, and in some places in England potatoes 
were a very important article of diet. Less meat was eaten in 
England; more bread and cereals than in America. 

Over there instead of living in houses as they do here, they live in rooms, 
We have workpeople living in our town living in houses by themselves that 
have all the necessary conveniences, such as bathroom, heater and gas, The 
houses over there have gas to a large extent, but it is very rarely that any of 
them have bathrooms. I do not think that in any instances heaters are used, 
although they are economical in household expense. They depend almost 
entirely on open fires and live largely out of doors, 

In the nineteen bulky volumes that form the report of the 
Commission this testimony is frequently repeated. A New 
Jersey silk dyer, who has also dye houses in Switzerland, told 
the Commission that efficiency of labour is very much higher 
in the United States than in Switzerland and that a man can 
live cheaper in this country than in Switzerland. This state- 
ment created surprise and caused a member of the Commission 
to ask the witness if he really meant what he said. “ Yes,” was 
the reply, “ the workman pays a little more for rent, but he 
can live here cheaper. Some men keep a record of it and find 
that they can live cheaper here.” 

“* And at the same time have meat twice a day?” he was 
asked. “Yes, meat three times a day over here. Those are 
facts.” 


Those are facts that the British working man may well 
ponder. 


A. Maurice Low. 


«DREADNOUGHTS” OR DUMMIES? 


THE last occasion I wrote in this Review was in March 1909, 
a few weeks before Mr. Asquith, standing at the table of the 
House of Commons as at a repentance stool, alarmed the country 
by a dramatic confession that he had misled the House as to 
the resources and preparations of Germany owing to erroneous 
information furnished him by the Admiralty. The Prime 
Minister summed up by saying that the Cabinet found them- 
selves face to face with “a most grave and to them not only 
unforeseen but unexpected state of things.” 

The Bureaucrats as Bourbons. It is not now my purpose 
to deal with past history from the time when in 1906 Mr. 
Asquith thundered his demand, punctuated by triumphant 
Radical cheers, for ‘‘ speedy and substantial reductions by 
contracting the shipbuilding programme.” Later on Lord 
Tweedmouth said: “ Undoubtedly I brought before the Board 
the desirability of making reductions.” Then we had much 
talk of peace—‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” as sacrificial offerings to German 
chauvinists. It suffices to say of this past history how unteach- 
able it shows the Radical bureaucrat to be, and even when he 
does lay down “Dreadnoughts” he moves on truly bureau- 
cratic lines and gives the order for a Thames “ Dreadnought” the 
day before the London polls. The nearest Mr. Asquith now 
gets to a broad conception of Imperial Defence is illustrated 
by his explanation of his two-Power Standard as the provision 
of a fleet capable of beating the total aggressive force which 
can be brought against this island. A child could tell him that 
this island is after all less than one part in one hundred of the 
total area of the British Empire and that every British ship, 
and therefore every trade-route, has to be defended as British 
territory. 
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The Danger from within. The fact is that the mistresses of 
King Demos the Radical are apt to be far more costly than 
those of Charles II. Both the late Lord Tweedmouth and Mr. 
McKenna have said things reminding one strangely of pliant 
Pepys recording in his diary “we are to keep as close as we 
can.” The result nearly two hundred and fifty years ago was 
that de Ruyter’s fleet sailed up the Thames and hoisted the 
Dutch flag at Sheerness. So far as this article is concerned its 
purpose is to prevent Mr. Asquith from enabling the Germans 
to repeat history on an ampler scale, for I did not sit on the 
Radical benches for four years without discovering that he is 
not the Minister to display doggedness in face of danger from 
without and inflexibility in face of intrigues from within. 

The Crua of the Problem. My article two years ago attempted 
to survey the whole field, but this time I confine myself exclu- 
sively to the battleships, which are the stars of the piece. As 
in all their arguments, the apostles of miserly inactivity rely 
on our strength in pre-““ Dreadnoughts” or battleships provided 
by their predecessors, I hope to strip from these ships the 
pretentious paint which politicians use to make them look like 
“* Dreadnoughts.” The need of some such stocktaking is shown 
by the difficulty the Unionist party had to contend with in 
1908 in inducing the Government for a moment to look forward 
to 1914. “‘ Sufficient for the year is the programme thereof,” 
said the Civil Lord in a feeble attempt to be clever for once. 

We then had to make immediate preparations for 1911-12 
with careful consideration for our requirements and resources 
for future years, just as to-day we have to make immediate 
preparations for 1914-15. We now find in 1911-12 that the 
Admiralty regard the Royal Sovereign class as quite obsolete 
and are selling them for old iron. But what was the use the 
Radicals made of them in 1908? The eight “‘ Royal Sovereigns ” 
and twelve other battleships which have been scrapped all 
appeared on the list of effective battleships in the Dilke return 
which was issued to Parliament in June 1908, and which is 
the only official information given to the members. Radicals 
with one accord quoted this document to exaggerate our strength 
by twenty battleships in 1911. 

The Trick repeated. Exactly the same trick is being played 
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to-day. We keep three of the “ Royal Sovereigns” on the 
list because it is believed that their engines will still go round 
and there is a little 133-inch gun ammunition still left over. 
There are in all twenty-three pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts” which 
will appear in the next official return and which it is a certainty 
will have ceased to count in 1914. By all considerations of 
fighting powers they are obsolete to-day. Of these the three 
“Royal Sovereigns” are condemned by the Government’s 
own action in selling five of their sisters. There remain the 
five “‘Duncans,” nine “ Majestics,” and six “ Oceans,” all 
of which Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna, as well as the minor 
Radical lights, have included in their forty pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts,” 
when they are considering what programme is necessary to 
build up our fighting strength for 1914 and 1915. The climax 
was reached when Dr. Macnamara was so easily spared from 
the Admiralty to go round from meeting to meeting with statistics 
in which he lumped in the ancient guns of these ships with the 
modern weapons of to-day. 

Ships without Men. Mr. Murray Macdonald, in presenting 
his resolution for the reduction of expenditure, said they did 
not object to the expenditure on “ Dreadnoughts,” but the 
Government were wasting money on the retention of useless 
ships. Here we have a valuable consensus of opinion shaping 
in regard to these ships, but Mr. Macdonald is innocent enough 
to believe that the Admiralty provide for manning the twenty 
dummies out of the forty pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts’’ which they 
count on in speeches. The majority are not maintained or 
manned. By this action the Government give away their whole 
case. Let us probe the matter still further. The Government 
have told us that in April 1914, we shall have thirty “ Dread- 
noughts” and “Invincibles” exclusive of two for Australasia. 
Mr. McKenna says the Admiralty ask for sufficient men to 
man fifty battleships. He proceeded to say that if twenty 
“*Dreadnoughts” were added to the Navy then twenty pre- 
“‘ Dreadnoughts” must passaway. Deducting then thirty from 
fifty there are left in 1914 men for twenty ships instead of forty 
as the Government say we shall possess of pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts.”’ 
These twenty that are to be manned are the two “Lord 
Nelsons,’ eight “King Edwards,’ two “Swiftsures,’ and 
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eight “ Formidables.” I do not say that these manning arrange- 
ments are adequate, for we ought to possess in 1914 not 
thirty-two Imperial ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” and “ Invincibles,” but 
fifty. What I may fairly claim is that the manning arrange- 
ments prove that the Admiralty regard as obsolete twenty out 
of the forty pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts”. claimed in speeches as 
available in 1914. 

Modern pre-‘‘ Dreadnoughts.” Before we deal with the 
older pre-‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” let it be clearly understood that 
in modern pre-“‘Dreadnoughts” we have no margin whatever. 
On the contrary we are in a position of obvious inferiority on 
any accepted standard, as can be seen by Mr. McKenna’s state- 
ments of March 16 and April 1, 1911. He said that on April 1, 
1914, we should have twenty-three pre-“ Dreadnoughts”’ under 
fifteen years old to eighteen for Germany and sixteen for the 
United States. The Triple Alliance would have thirty-three to 
our twenty-three, or if we reckon only those under twelve years 
old, they would have twenty-one to our twelve pre-“ Dread- 
noughts.” An examination of the armaments of these ships 
yields us no compensations, and so it is obvious that we are 
relying on vessels of the last century to compensate for a manifest 
weakness in modern ships. 

Further official admissions. The Government have truly stated 
that the advent of the “ Dreadnoughts” has shortened the 
lives of pre-“Dreadnoughts” to less than the twenty years 
formerly allowed. Mr. Balfour has warned us that the Sea 
Lords assured his Government that a nation possessing a fleet 
of ships similar to the first Dreadnought could afford to ignore 
any nation possessing pre-“‘ Dreadnought” fleets. In 1908 Mr. 
McKenna stated that the 1908 “Dreadnought” represented an 
advance of thirty per cent. in fighting power on the first Dread- 
nought. Now he states that the later “‘ Dreadnoughts” of the 
1909 programme are an immense advance on the 1908 “Dread- 
nought,” and that while the Dreadnought herself only costs 
£50,000 more than the last of the pre-“‘ Dreadnought” types, 
the German battleships, to which they are a reply, represent 
an advance of £500,000 on their reply to our “ Dreadnoughts.” 
Do not,these facts, if facts they be, of themselves show that 
the nineteenth-century pre-“ Dreadnoughts”’ are dummies ? 
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Comparisons. It is a very conservative estimate, and one 
favourable to Great Britain, which allows that on April 1, 1914, 
vessels fifteen years old will still be available. We may on this 
assumption make two comparisons based on Mr. McKenna’s 


figures. 
(1) Germany will possess on April 1, 1914 : 


“ Dreadnoughts ” . . 2 16 
“Tnvincibles” . , . : 5 
pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts ” ‘ ; 18 

39 


On a 2 to 1 superiority, such as the Treasury Committee 
of 1859 showed had always existed from 1778 to 1850 against 
France, we ought to-have seventy-eight. Actually we shall have: 


“ Dreadnoughts” . , ‘ . 22 
“Invincibles” ; : 9 
pre-“ Dreadnoughts ” . ‘ 23 

54 


To this we must add one “Invincible” building for Australia 
which Mr. McKenna omitted. There is therefore a deficiency 
of twenty-five or, including the pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts,” a deficiency 
of ten “ Dreadnoughts” and “ Invincibles.” 

(2) We may next compare with the Triple Alliance, allowing 
for a margin of ten per cent., but only as an incidental illus- 
tration. 

Triple Alliance 


25 ° ° “ Dreadnoughts ” * 

5 ° . , “ Invincibles ” 
33 ° . . pre-“ Dreadnoughts ” 
63 


With a ten per cent. margin we require seventy ships. 
Actually we have, as shown, fifty-four, or a deficiency of sixteen 
ships. 

If, however, the Unionists will attack the matter on the 
basis that we should never be satisfied with a less standard 
than one which existed all through our past history and pin 
their faith to two to one, cost what it may, they will assuredly 


* There is a strong probability of a higher figure. 
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win in the country. At present neitherI nor any one else knows 
what is their standard any more than I know what is Mr. 
Asquith’s standard, but Mr. Arthur Lee has openly advocated 
a two to one standard. 

Statistics and Diplomacy. On the two to one standard there 
will then be a deficiency of twenty-five battleships in 1914, 
and the result will be a paralysis of our diplomacy. This 
situation is the wilful creation of the Radical Cabinet. Their 
whole policy was to use our paper strength in nineteenth 
century pre-“ Dreadnoughts” to allay public alarm, while 
in their six programmes they have only provided for twenty- 
six armoured ships to twenty-two for Germany. These statistics 
are dull, but they contain the future of a world in which we 
are on the one hand either to go forward as an Empire six times 
as big as the Roman in the plenitude of its power, or backward 
as little England as parish-pump politicians would pray. It 
was precisely such statistics that Pitt gave to the House of 
Commons in 1786, when he declared that a defensive war could 
only end in certain defeat, and that the sun of England had 
set for ever. It is better that we study them now with a view 
to such remedy as time will allow, than do so as we did in 1786 
in order to convince ourselves that we must surrender to a 
superior force. 

The Diagrams. However much I may have proved my case 
by official admissions and actions, it may be contended that 
the proof must ultimately rest on technical argument, and that 
it is a matter for experts in which the public cannot intervene, 
as it is impossible for them to understand these technical matters, 
I think it is possible for the public to study the matter by the 
graphical diagrams which accompany this article. We have 
taken the twenty pre-‘‘ Dreadnoughts” (which it is contended 
are hopelessly obsolete and ought to be replaced by 1914) in 
their separate classes of nine “* Majestics,” six “‘ Oceans,” and 
five “Duncans.” We consider the case of a battle between 
them and the oldest of the ‘ Dreadnoughts,” and we show 
graphically the gun-fire of one ship in‘each line. Underneath 
the diagrams explanatory details are given showing how the 
“ Dreadnoughts,” though less in numbers, and firing from two to 


three times as many projectiles, can ground the pre-“‘ Dread- 
VOle LVII 43 
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noughts” to pieces at ranges at which the latter’s guns are 
quite ineffective, while they possess less worn and much more 
accurate guns, as well as better fire control systems. But that 
is not the whole story. The ‘“ Dreadnoughts” have a three 
to four knots advantage of speed, which enables them to choose 
the better tactical position, ¢.g., sun behind them and the choice 
of range. We have dealt with the earliest ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” 
in the diagrams, but the later “ Dreadnoughts” greatly increase 
the advantage since 13}-inch guns are mounted, and they carry 
thicker armour. Having ten guns to fire on each broadside, 
they discharge twenty per cent. more shots in ten minutes, or 
150 projectiles per ship instead of 120. Thus in the action with 
the “ Majestics,” instead of the number of projectiles being 
720 to 216, it would be 900 to 216. 

Unarmoured Ends. All the pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts” we hear 
mentioned are soft-ended ships, that is to say, the waterline 
at the ends has no protection, so that they are at the mercy of 
even the six-inch or 6°7-inch batteries of German “ Dread- 
noughts.” Thus the nine “Majestics” have sixty yards of their 
length quite unprotected and only seventy-three yards armoured 
with obsolete armour. The six “Oceans” have two-inch 
nickel steel plates forward and one and a half inch aft. The 
five “Duncans” have three-inch nickel plates forward and 
no armour aft. The deck not being laid on steel would quickly 
make a bonfire. A six-inch could penetrate the three-inch 
plates of the “Duncans” at 5000 yards using uncapped 
projectiles and, of course, obtain much better results with 
capped projectiles. Such ships would sink at the outset of an 
action, just as the Oshyabya did in the Russo-Japanese War. 
As stated in the Cawdor memorandum November 30, 1905, of 
the “Admiral” class, their unarmoured ends made them 
vulnerable to a second-class cruiser. 

Conclusion. I submit to the public that my case is proved. 
We have to regard these twenty pre-“ Dreadnoughts,” or 
twenty out of the forty which Mr. Asquith reckons on, as non- 
existent in 1914 and we must replace them. The country can 
well afford it, better than it can afford a wai, for, as Mr. Lloyd 
George said on May 25, 1907, in the House of Commons, “ the 
wealth of this country is enormous. It is not;merely}*great, 
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but it is growing at a gigantic pace.” It is no use shedding 
tears over the fatal mistake which induced us to design and 
advertise the Dreadnought to the world. She is there, the 
prolific mother of children priced at from two to three millions 
sterling each. We have to accept the consequences and to reason 
out the conclusions as best we may. To act otherwise reminds 
one of a happy phrase of Mr. Balfour in reference to less mundane 
matters than “ Dreadnoughts,’ when in his “ Foundations 
of Belief” he asked if his opponent’s standpoint was not like 
a schoolboy’s tears over a proposition of Euclid, consequences 
of the reasoning but not conclusions from it. War is no respecter 
of dummies, and it certainly will not accept them as substitutes 
for ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts.” I have endeavoured to give a clear 
warning to the Government, and I know it will be met by 
references to the ‘“‘ Blue Funk School.” Like Admiral Lord 
Torrington I can only turn and say “I own I am afraid now 
while the danger can be remedied, but you will be afraid in 1914, 
when it will be too late.” 
CARLYON BELLAIRS, 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE AND ITS CRITICS 


In the course of the last few years the depreciation of British 
agriculture, and the adverse criticism of those who practise it, 
have become an increasingly fashionable pastime among public 
speakers and writers. To a great extent their utterances have 
been of the character of parrot cries and not based upon any 
special investigation. The annual publication of the amounts 
and values of our imports of food has been frequently the text 
of the tirade, our farmers being censured for the very cause of 
depression in their industry, which is something like adding 
insult to injury. But the favourite peg upon which is hung the 
homily always accompanying the criticism is the example of the 
Danish farmers, who, by means of occupying ownership, co- 
operation, and education, have found a way of staving off the 
ruin with which they were threatened when they were mainly 
producers of corn and cattle. For the most part men who know 
nothing of the circumstances of our agriculture, the critics and 
mentors under notice are apparently not aware of the fact that 
British farmers also have adapted themselves to the hard condi- 
tions under which they have been condemned to carry on their 
industry. It is not the adaptation of the Danish farmers, but 
is one much more profitable for the circumstances of farming in 
this country. 

By means of producing butter, bacon and eggs under the 
most economic conditions, resulting from their admirable 
organisation, the Danes are able to obtain a living which would 
be regarded as a meagre one in Great Britain. As they make 
butter pay, while sending it nearly all to our markets, British 
farmers are asked why they cannot produce it, instead of allowing 
an immense quantity to be imported. Nothing could better 
show the ignorance of British agricultural circumstances which 
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characterises those who essay to teach our farmers their business, 
for butter-making for the wholesale market is the least profitable 
of all our branches of farming. It requires at least 2} gallons 
of milk to make a pound of butter, which averages not over Ls. 
the year round. Allowing 2d. for the separated milk, about 2 
gallons, its utmost feeding value, the return is 53d. per gallon 
of milk, at least ld. more than Danish farmers receive, but not 
satisfactory to British farmers. The latter prefer to make an 
average of 7d. to 8d. by selling their milk in its raw state, or to 
convert it into cheese, for which according to quality and market 
prices, they get 6d. to 9d. per gallon of milk used. Butter- 
making is mainly confined to those who are neither conveniently 
situated for marketing milk nor resident in cheese-making districts, 
and those who can dispose of their butter to consumers at retail 
prices. 

Milk is the only agricultural product of this country which, 
in its raw state, is not subject to any considerable foreign com- 
petition, and since agricultural depression set in, milkselling 
has become the mainstay of a very large proportion of our farmers. 
The breeding, rearing and fattening of live stock to an increased 
extent are other important forms of the adaptation to circum- 
stances mentioned above, while a great development of our 
poultry industry, and an extension of fruit production, are also 
included. By such adaptation, aided by a great reduction of 
rents, careful economy in labour, and the extension of agricultural 
science as applied in practice, British farmers, as a body, are 
paying their way, while living much better and spending much 
more upon the clothing and education of their families than the 
Danes, who are so constantly held up to them as examples. 
They are not as well off as they were in the “fifties” and 
“sixties” of the last century, but their circumstances have 
partially recovered from the calamitous conditions which ruined 
a great number of farmers and crippled the resources of nearly 
all the rest of them, during a long series of years beginning 
with 1879. 

The farm labourers, whose wages are at least as high as they 
were in times of agricultural prosperity, while everything that they 
buy,is much cheaper, were never in better circumstances than 
they are now. Landlordsalone, in the trio of agricultural classes, 
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are still bearing the brunt of depression in nearly if not quite 
an unrelieved form. Yet they have been singled out for lavish 
abuse as if they were a body of criminals, and, in their impoverished 
condition, they have been chosen by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer forfan accumulated exaction of taxes, and singled 
out by Socialist agitators as fair subjects for exhaustive plunder. 

It is true that the farming of this country has deteriorated 
from the standard which formerly rendered it by far the best 
in the world, and that the land is commonly labour-starved. 
But what else could the nation outside agriculture expect, after 
deliberately sacrificing that industry for the sake of cheap food, 
to keep down wages in the manufacturing and mining districts ? 
If our farmers are condemned to put up with the profits of prairie 
farmers, who has a right to condemn them for reducing expenses 
towards the level of prairie farming? Hand labour is the least 
remunerative of all the farmer’s expenditures upon the land, 
and he is bound to reduce it to the utmost extent compatible 
with true economy of production. If this involves a distressing 
degree of rural depopulation, it is not the farmers or landowners 
who are to blame. 

The deterioration of our farming, however, is enormously 
exaggerated by disparaging critics. British heavy horses, cattle, 
sheep and pigs are still the best in the world, and there has been 
continuous improvement in them instead of deterioration. The 
much-abused great landowners have had no small share in main- 
taining this supremacy, though the crippling of their resources 
by enormous estate and succession duties, as well as by the new 
land duties, cannot fail to tell against the continuance of their 
agency in this connection to its former extent. But, as part 
of their adaptation of ways and means to the circumstances 
of the times, tenant farmers also have gone largely into the 
breeding of first-class live stock. They have always been well 
to the fore with sheep and pigs, but in recent years they have 
made great advances in the breeding of heavy horses and first- 
rate cattle. 

Even in the production of corn and other crops, our Agricul- 
tural Statistics show that the average decennial yields have 
increased since official estimates were first collected, although it 
is no more than reasonable to assume that they must have been 
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greater in the high tide of agricultural prosperity. It is true 
that the improvement since 1884, when the official estimates 
were first collected, is partly owing to the withdrawal of much 
of the poorest land from arable cultivation. Still, it is no slight 
credit to our farmers that, in spite of the almost overwhelming 
tide of foreign and colonial competition, to which their fellows 
are not subjected in any other country, they have managed to 
make progress in crop yields in the last twenty-seven years. 
Moreover, taking crops all round, those of Great Britain are 
higher in yield than the corresponding products of any other 
country in the world in which agricultural statistics are both 
official and annual, so as to allow of fair comparison for an average 
of seasons, excepting Belgium and Holland. 

Although there is a considerable area of indifferently culti- 
vated arable land, the evidence of deteriorated farming is chiefly 
to be found in the very poor pasture which, to a great extent, 
is that which was never properly made, but was allowed to 
“ lay itself down” in the worst period of depression. 

Two recent cases of disparaging criticism of British farmers 
may be specially noticed. One is contained in Land Problems 
and National Welfare, by Mr. Christopher Turnor (John Lane, 
London), and the other in Sir Gilbert Parker’s article in the 
Fortnightly Review for March, entitled “‘ An Agricultural Tragedy 
in Figures.” Each of these two writers had a laudable object 
in view, and each “‘ piled up the agony” in relation to the condi- 
tion of British agriculture for the purpose of demonstrating 
the urgent need of his plan for improving it. 

Strongly possessed with the idea that the land of the country 
is our greatest national asset, Mr. Turnor sets forth a comprehen- 
sive scheme for its full development. First he urges landowners 
and farmers to set their houses in order by the concentration of 
capital on reduced areas, improved farm practice, the extension 
of co-operation and credit banks, and the development of scientific 
methods in farming. Next he advocates the multiplication 
of small holdings, for the benefit of the labourers and the reduc- 
tion of the exodus from the rural districts to the towns. The 
development of agricultural education and its application to all 
classes connected with the land form other parts of Mr. Turnor’s 
scheme. He also attaches great importance to organisation 
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for political purposes, with the object of bringing influence to 
bear upon Parliament, in order to obtain the removal of abuses 
which stand in the way of agricultural prosperity and the intro- 
duction of measures for aiding the development of the resources 
of the soil, including Taziff Reform. But he would not be satis- 
fied with the organisation of the agricultural classes only, for 
his contention is that all classes of the nation are deeply interested 
in agricultural development, and he argues strongly in favour 
of a national party devoted to a great national policy, indepen- 
dent of party tactics. 

With Mr. Turnor’s objects thus generally stated, I entirely 
agree, although not with all his detailed proposals for carrying 
them into effect. Emphatically, however, I dispute his enor- 
mously exaggerated disparagement of British agriculture in its 
existing condition, in which he does much injustice to landlords 
and tenant-farmers alike. Mr. Turnor’s idea of the poorness 
of farming in this country appears to have been coloured by his 
own unfortunate experience in succeeding to an estate in an 
exceptionally impoverished condition a few years ago. There 
was a very large area in the owner’s hands at a time when the 
great majority of landlords had found tenants for the land deserted 
in the worst period of agricultural depression, and for some years 
after he assumed the management and gradually improved the 
unlet farms, the returns were phenomenally low. For five years 
previous to his succession, he tells us, there had been an annual 
loss of £1 per acre, which is not surprising when the gross returns 
ranged from £1 19s. 7d. to £2 13s. per acre. The land could not 
have been farmed at all, in the proper sense of the term, to yield 
such miserable pittances. As much might have been expected 
from the mere use of the land as a run for live stock, without any 
cultivation. But Mr. Turnor appears to think that a gross 
return of as little as £3 per acre is quite common. If it were 
so, farmers’ bankruptcies would be multitudinous, instead of 
comparatively rare, for it is certain that such a return would not 
cover expenses where anything better than running stock over 
neglected land is attempted, apart from the cost of living for a 
family. 

The King Charles’s head of our agricultural critics looms 
largely in Mr. Turnor’s book. This, it is hardly necessary to 
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say, is little Denmark, the very name of which has become sicken- 
ing to agriculturists in this country, who know how little there is 
in the Danish system of farming and organisation that is a suitable 
example for British farmers to follow. Even the landlords of 
Denmark are held up as superior to their fellows in this country 
although the sanitary arrangements of their farm-houses and 
steadings would be denounced in unmeasured terms by our 
numerous sticklers for a pure milk-supply. 

Mr. Turnor gives some estimates of the gross returns of 
agricultural land in certain countries, in comparison with 
£200,000,000 for the United Kingdom. The reckoning comes 
out at barely £4 per acre of total cultivated area under crops and 
grass, and this amount is compared with £6 for Denmark, £5 9s. 
for France, and £5 5s. for Germany. As there are no data for 
these figures, they cannot be regarded as of the slightest value 
for comparison. They are, indeed, utterly misleading, and in 
all probability the amounts were calculated on different bases, 
while many of the details could not possibly be any better than 
mere guesses. An average return of £4 per acre for the United 
Kingdom is obviously very much too little, because it would 
not nearly cover the annual outgoings. Rent, rates, taxes, wages, 
and horse-keep alone on a very large proportion of farms amount 
to fully £4 per acre, to say nothing as to artificial manures, 
feeding-stufis, implements, tools, repairs, and miscellaneous 
expenses. Then it is entirely improbable that the money returns 
of farms in France and Germany, where very high duties enhance 
prices, are lower than those of Denmark, a Free Trade country 
in which, as Mr. Turnor himself says, prices of farm products 
are lower than they are even in our own country. Again the 
average returns per acre in Germany must be higher {than 
those of France, instead of lower, because the crop yields of the 
former country are much higher than those of the latter, while 
prices are at least as high. 

Even if the money returns of farmers in France and Germany 
are higher than in this country, this is no discredit to British 
farmers, considering the high protection which the former enjoy. 
That their profits are greater, as they pay less for labour, there 
is every reason to believe. The like comparison, however, 
cannot be accepted in relation to Denmark, although agricultural 
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wages are low also in that country, because the profits of butter- 
making are extremely small. 

Our Agricultural Returns for 1909, the latest year for which 
they are complete, contain a Table in which the yields per acre 
of wheat, barley and oats for thirty-six countries are compared. 
So far as figures are available, the quantities are averages for 
five years, but in Denmark there are no annual agricultural 
statistics of crop areas and yields and for that country the 
figures relate to 1907 only, a year of extra abundance. In the 
following compilation the estimated yields of the cereals named 
are given for every country in Europe which produces as much as 
19 bushels per acre of wheat: 


Crop YIELDS PER ACRE IN BUSHELS 


Wheat Barley Oats 
United Kingdom . . ; ‘ 31:99 34:09 41:92 
Austria . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 19°15 22°95 26°28 
Belgium ° . . ‘ ° 35°33 48°87 54°59 
Denmark (1907 only) . . , 42°10 40°93 43°21 
France , ° , . . 19°85 21:96 27°98 
Germany . ° : . ° 29°53 33°67 41°74 
Holland ° . . ‘ . 34°56 48°28 53°11 
Hungary . . . . . 19°15 22°95 26°28 
Norway . . . ° ‘ 22°69 28°37 25°64 
Sweden . . . . ° 27°14 32°12 29°68 
Switzerland . . . 32°86 32°12 52°55 


There is no reason to doubt that the yields of crops in Belgium 
are high, that little country being one in which market-gardening 
is very extensively carried on, as the dense population affords 
an excellent market for vegetables and fruit. The cultivation, 
therefore, is intense, and corn grown in rotation with crops 
heavily manured can hardly fail to yield well. The figures 
for Denmark cannot be fairly compared with those of other 
countries, as they represent only a year of exceptional abundance. 
In a Table given for an earlier year, the yields are only 28°18 
bushels for wheat, 30°92 for barley, and 33°75 for oats. In France 
and Germany there have been steady increases in the crop yields 
in recent years, as the result of Protection, but even the latter 
country has not quite reached the British level of production 
per acre. The proportion of rich soil in Holland is much greater 
than in this country, and the farming is generally excellent. 
The figures for Switzerland are those of only one productive 
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season. Only about 200,000 acres of the three cereals named 
above are grown. As much of the land is poor, it is not credible 
that the average yields are equal to those of the United 
Kingdom. 

With respects to other crops, the only country equal to Great 
Britain in yield of potatoes is Belgium, though Germany and 
Holland also beat the United Kingdom, in consequence of the 
average yield being brought down by the miserable crops grown 
on Irish small holdings. So far as figures are available, no 
country is quite equal to the United Kingdom for root crops, 
and for hay Belgium and Germany alone come up to our standard. 
The statistics for other crops than cereals are imperfect in most 
Continental countries. 

That agricultural education and co-operation have done much 
for German agriculture there is no doubt, and yet Herr Zelter, 
who is quoted by Mr. Turnor as a high German authority to 
prove that this is the case, states that, after years of steady land 
and live-stock improvement, the only branch of agriculture 
that paid before heavy duties on imports were imposed was the 
cultivation of sugar-beet and potatoes. Similarly in France, 
agriculture was saved from ruin only by the imposition and 
repeated increases of duties on imports of agricultural produce. 

Other statistics quoted by Mr. Turnor in disparagement of 
British farming are some taken from Mr. Rowntree’s Lessons 
from Belgium, giving the numbers of the several classes of 
live stock per square mile of total territory for certain European 
countries. Seeing that the proportions of cultivable to total 
area in the several countries differ widely, the misleading character 
of such figures is obvious. To show how misleading they are, I 
adopt Mr. Turnor’s (or Mr. Rowntree’s) common denominator 
for horses, cattle and sheep, treating eight sheep as equivalent 
to one horse or head of cattle, and compare the number per square 
mile in each country with the number per 100 acres of cultivated 
area (crops and grass) : 


Per Per 100 acres 
sq. mile of cultivated area 
Belgium . R ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 180 » 48°46 
Denmark ‘ ; . ‘ : ‘ 160 ‘ 35°26 
Great Britain . 2 ; : F ‘ 135 : 37°38 
Germany : : . ‘ ‘ ‘ 117 . 29°60 


France ; : : , " : 95 ‘ 22°79 
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In the proper method of calculation it will be seen Great Britain 
is beaten only by Belgium, whereas the misleading total-territory 
reckoning puts our country much below Denmark also. It is 
further to be observed that our Agricultural Returns cover only 
holdings over one acre, a limit not common in other countries. 
This tells against us in relation to horses and possibly cows, 
while it makes a vast difference in reference to pigs, in the number 
of which we take a low place. Again it is not by any means 
certain that only horses on farms are included in the numbers 
returned for other European countries, as for our own. 

Turning to Sir Gilbert Parker’s article, it is first to be noted 
that he also quotes the misleading figures given above. Further 
he points out that the increases of live stock in Great Britain 
since 1880 are not proportionate to the increase in permanent 
grass. That is quite true. If it were not so, there would not be 
any remnant of agricultural depression. There is no doubt that 
more live stock can be kept on arable land than on pasture, 
taking equal areas, but the expense is very much greater on the 
former. In countries of peasant-proprietors, who do nearly all 
the work on their holdings with the help of their families, or 
where wages are extremely low, the increased expense referred 
to is very much less than it would be in Great Britain. 

For Sir Gilbert Parker an ox is an ox, and a sheep is a sheep, 
no consideration being given to the vastly superior meat-making 
qualifications of our animals to those of the corresponding live 
stock of other countries. In consequence of that superiority 
and of the early maturity which has been developed in our animals, 
the annual meat-supply of a given number is much above the 
Continental average. Possibly his knowledge does not embrace 
these points, and certainly he displays ignorance of the subject 
when, in reference to our “ enormous pre-eminence” in sheep 
per given area, he describes it as “a pre-eminence which pro- 
gressive European agriculture regards without envy.” One 
year with another, such sheep as we have in Great Britain pay 
much better than beef cattle or than milch cows kept for butter- 
making, though this may not be the case with the inferior sheep 
of Continental countries. British consumers, it is further to be 
observed, would keenly regret any failure on the part of farmers 
to keep up the supply of the best mutton in the world. 
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Sir Gilbert Parker says that the foreign countryman does 
not fly to the towns, but this is quite an error on his part. The 
movement is a source of complaint, not only in the old and 
thickly populated countries of Europe, but also in the United 
States and Australia. 

Since the preceding remarks were written, Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s very interesting and thoughtful book, Rural Denmark 
and its Lessons (Longmans, Green and Co.), has been issued. 
It is by far the most comprehensive account of the agricultural 
conditions prevalent in Denmark that has been published in this 
country, and the most impartial and judicial. Mr. Haggard 
travelled extensively in the country, visiting farms and small 
holdings at his fancy, instead of only selected examples, to which 
most tourists have been directed. Moreover he inspected these 
holdings with the eye of a farmer, and examined the financial 
statistics furnished to him by their occupiers with the discrimina- 
tion of a man who has given much thought to the economics of 
farming. He passes too lightly over the unsanitary condition 
of the farm-steadings, particularly in relation to the cows, the 
milk, and the water-supply. But he discloses the evidence of 
the enormous mortgage indebtedness of the peasant-proprietors 
and the State small holders, who compose distinct divisions of 
the cultivators of the soil, and of the fact that some of those who 
appear to be most prosperous only pay their way and live in 
moderate comfort, without saving anything. Indeed, one of 
the highest Danish authorities consulted by Mr. Haggard said 
that the larger farmers failed to make money, except, perhaps, 
where they grew sugar-beet. If, as one of the witnesses declared, 
the debt on the land is increasing, the appearance of general 
prosperity may be illusory. Moreover, Mr. Haggard admits that 
he saw only one set of farms in Denmark, the property of a large 
landowner, as well managed as the best farms of Great Britain. 
While he thinks that Danish farmers get more out of the land 
as a rule than British farmers, with the help of their excellent 
system of co-operation, he offers no evidence on this point. My 
own impression when visiting Denmark, judging from the appear- 
ance of the agricultural classes and what I heard of their diet 
and general expenditure, was the converse. 

If space were available, many quotations from this interesting 
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book would be tempting, but I must confine myself to one which 
bears particularly upon the general argument of this article. 
Alluding to the “ crash” produced in Denmark some years ago 
by foreign competition, Mr. Rider Haggard says: “The same 
thing happened at home, but there was this difference in the 
results, In Great Britain many, if not most of us, continued 
to grow corn whether it did or did not pay, for we were too con- 
servative to vary our methods. In Denmark they changed their 
system, and thenceforward devoted themselves to the production 
of milk and its products, and of pigs which feed upon the waste of 
the milk. Being an owner, there was no landlord to whom the 
Danish farmer could go to help him in his trouble by lowering 
his rent or otherwise. He must either adapt himself or perish. 
So he adapted himself, and by the aid of the mighty engine of 
co-operation, of which I will speak presently,: was lifted to his 
feet again.” 

As has been shown above, the British farmer also adapted 
himself to his changed circumstances, and he did so in a way 
suitable to the conditions of this country. He obtained a sub- 
stantial reduction in rent, economised labour by converting 
arable land into pasture, and relied on milk production and 
live stock more than on corn. If he had followed the particular 
adaptation of the Danish farmer, he would have made a fatal 
mistake, from the results of which no amount of co-operation 
would have saved him. 

That the Danish system enables more people to live out of a 
given area of land than the British system may possibly be true. 
But that is a national question, and not one which the farmer is 
particularly bound to consider. He had to save himself from 
ruin, and he adopted the methods which appeared to him to 
be the best within the means at his command, with better results, 
I believe, than Mr. Haggard credits. At all events, Mr. Haggard 
can hardly advocate a slavish imitation of the Danish example, 
as he, in common with some of his Danish authorities, declares 
that tenant-farmers never co-operate to any considerable extent, 
while he takes an unduly pessimistic view of the chances of a 
system of occupying neues becoming general in this country. 

Witiiam E, Berar, 
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TExt-BooKs of geography are notoriously unsatisfactory. They 
abound in commonplace facts and uninspiring information, and 
there they stop. That the earth is the shape of an orange or a 
pear, that the Amazon is the longest river in the world, that the 
Nile and the pyramids are in Egypt, that certain nuts come from 
Brazil, that the equator is an imaginary line drawn round the 
earth, that the parallax is whatever a parallax may be—all this 
they tell us with unction. We read and study and learn it 
through the dismal hours of comparatively happy childhood, and 
hate geography thereafter. 

One grand mental quality all the school-books discourage, and 
that is imagination. Our educational system will remain incom- 
plete, misdirected, to some extent effete, until the necessity of 
teaching how to use the imagination, how to see the invisible, is 
realised and acted upon. The boy who has learnt nothing but 
the three R’s, and therefore regards life as a vista of turnips; 
the girl whose mind dwells among saucepans, ill-tuned pianos, and 
dress trimmings; the man to whom a primrose is Primula veris 
and nothing more; the woman who helps to make “at homes” 
occasions of bread, butter and boredom, who babbles stupidity 
with an accent and a drawl—these are examples, fair and fre- 
quent, of the fruit of an education founded only on facts. None 
of them would risk catching cold to see a majestic moonrise, or 
would think it anything but foolishness to lie for an hour in a 
wood watching the wrens at their building. No; give them the 
ha’pence, and their little life amongst the villas! 

To them and to nearly five-fifths of their fellows Fairyland 
is—notevena fantasy; it is a futile tale for the babes. I venture 
to assert that not one geographical text-book even mentions 
Fairyland. 
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But is it such a futile tale? Isay no! We need the fairies; 
and some of us are very wide awake to this great necessity. 
Peter Pan proved it. When Tinkerbell was in danger of dying I 
looked about me in the theatre. It was delightful to observe 
the enthusiasm of the elderly. Grandfathers clapped as though 
they meant it. Grandmothers also, putting gentle hands together, 
made the applause which was medicine to the fairy. With 
these examples before them, the children were bound to follow; 
and Tinkerbell was saved. 

All of us were determined to preserve that necessary life. 
Something besides bell music and a wandering light was to be 
preserved thereby. An illusion was also to be retained. An 
illusion? Nay, a truth, necessary and beautiful. For the fairies 
really do live, laugh, and have their being; they sing, dance, 
practise magic, play pranks with Puck, augment the beauties of 
Nature-land, give glowing, roseate fancies to the brain. Without 
them the mind is a wilderness, useful only for mathematical 
problems and the arid puzzles of logic. With them—ah !—three 
cheers for Titania and Tinkerbell ! 

And it is all so easy. Any and every one of us can see the 
fairies, hear them, know them; even may be privileged to watch 
their revels, if only we train and fit ourselves to enjoy whatever 
opportunities that king of shadows, Oberon, permits. The pass- 
word to Fairyland is “Sympathy.” But more than that is 
required to win entrance through the dewy gates. We need at 
least three other essentials. We must have the simpleness of 
childhood in our hearts. We must be willing to peer through the 
magic spectacles of the imagination. Our ears must be quick to 
translate the whisperings which tantalise the hollows and mimic 
avenues of the wood. These three gifts ours, and it is all as 
easy as winking. 

Once upon a time, when the spring-time was very young, I 
happened to be dawdling along a country road. It was early 
evening. A timid moon, a crescent of three days, was up, but 
pale because of the pearly glow which lingered in the west. 
There were stars, a breeze, and peace. Throughout the day 
cart-horses dragging loaded wains had been plodding up and 
down the road, and motors—ugh !—had hastened by hooting, 
but now there was the sweet silence and evening solace which 
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bring balm to minds work-weary and nerves worry-worn. Im- 
mediately by the side of the road a shallow pool, with haw- 
thorn trees and weeds and wild flowers about it, gleamed green 
and grey. 

The moon was reflected in the untroubled water. So beauti- 
ful and peaceful did it seem that I could not but wait and watch 
idly. A silverthread of slender melody came lilting along, borne 
on tiny ripples of air: 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry: 
On a bat’s back I do fly 

After summer, merrily. 


The voice, wee though it was—no stronger than the shrill 
one-note chanting of a circling flittermouse—brought with it 
magic. I was, for a spell, not a clumsy mortal blundering through 
a world of dust and disillusion, but a mind-thing in accord and 
sympathy with the gay folk of fairydom. The old pool with its 
tangle of grasses and weeds was enchanted. The young-leaved 
hawthorns overlooked some fine revels. The yellow April moon 
and growing clusters of stars gave luminance enough for the 
doings of elves, and gnomes, and fairies, until the lamps of the 
flowers were lighted and the glowworms shone. 

I watched it all unseen, and thought, as I did so, of Tam 
O’Shanter’s sight of Cutty Sark and her less favoured sisters. 
Mine was a better privilege than that of the “ blethering, bluster- 
ing, drunken blellum.” But—to get on with it! 

Ariel’s song was taken up by a hundred mimic voices, and 
one old bull-frog joined in throatily, soon to be discouraged by a 
green gnome, who sprang on his head and shut his gape effectually. 
The ‘suppressed songster remained there, a passive resister, all 
the while of the revel. He never smiled again. 

The gnomes and elves—the democracy of Fairyland—were 
much in evidence at first, preparing the ways for the more 
magical. The elves were particularly active, round-bodied, 
spindle-shanked fellows, with merry eyes, long noses, and 
mouths to make smiles with. They really were not so useful as 
they believed themselves to be; but, with their bright-hued skins 
and livery of green, brown, blue, yellow, and red, were a highly 
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coloured, merry multitude. The gnomes, bearded and brown- 
garbed—Rip van Winkle’s captors were no doubt their distant 
relatives—proved more industrious and less in evidence than the 
chattering elves. When their duties were done, they went back 
underground to smoke philosophic pipes of fairy tobacco round 
hidden anvils. They are the most practical of the imaginative 
small peoples—as common-sensible as elf-man need be. There is 
not much adoration of the practical in the play world. Thank 
goodness! That sort of cheap virtue is of little account in 
Fairyland. 

When the elf-democracy had done its work there was no 
recognising my wayside puddle of ten minutes earlier. The 
flower-petals were illumined. There were white anemones, purple 
periwinkle, golden celandine. Every little lamp glowed with 
fairy light; reflections answered from the water. The weeds— 
my Ladies Too-bountiful—became gracious in their greenness. 
There were nettle and nightshade, and luxuriant wild carrot— 
not yet in bloom—looking far better than it sounds. Nature is 
very proud of her neglected possessions. 

But, hark! more melody—the best of all! Spring had indeed 
come! The cuckoo sang a week ago for the first time; now here 
—also for the first time this year—is the nightingale. 


Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby, 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby. 


He is the fairies’ songster, and his notes, jug-jugging, throb- 
throbbing, swelling starward, wide over the hearkening tree-tops, 
in a wonder of melody, touch thrilling sympathetic chords in the 
heart, and bid ideals to live and rise to heights where mean- 
ness, narrowness, worry, the silly small importances of men, 
appear at their true relation and standard. It was no lulla, 
lulla, lullaby the nightingale now was singing, but a royal song 
of royal welcome. The fairies were on the wing! 

They flew in one long joyous procession—a series of groupings 
of happiness—out of the evening dark into the lighted circle 
about the pool. They shone, every one, like moving moonlight. 

Foremost of all were the fairy king and queen. My pen of 
prose would need to be pen of poetry, able to paint in colour, 
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capable of giving suggestions of sweet harmonies, to do even a 
phantom of justice to the dream-picture those tiny immortals 
made. They flew over the water, their reflections ruffling its 
placidity, giving it the appearance of a silvery series of ripples; 
and then they grouped on green thrones elf-made from the wild 
growth. 

They sang, sparkled, transformed their surroundings into a 
temple of moonlit delight. They danced in a long ring round 
the water, and flew hovering above it. They raced on foot, on 
wing, on crawling creatures—comic races. They sipped dew, 
supped long-hoarded honey, by bees borne to them, and feasted 
on cates from fairy kitchens. 


By the moon we sport and play, 
With the night begins our day ; 

As in dance the dew doth fall 

Trip it little urchins all. 

Lightly as the little bee, 

Two by two, and three by three, 
And about go we, and about go we. 


So they sang; and then, the revels done, they went: I was 
back in the world again. 

Now this is a sight that all may see, if only the inexpensive 
spectacles of imagination are put over our noses. No privileges 
are tolerated in the elf-world. A baronet might be one grade 
beneath a tinker for all the fairies care. There is no charge for 
admission to this realm of wonder, but the three essentials 
aforesaid (blessed word!); and always the watch-word is 
“Sympathy.” 

Is it not wonderful how small a part the fairies play in 
poetry, in fiction, in art? Could anything be more charming, 
delightful, refreshing than some comedy of elf-land expressed in 
words or in colour? Yet how few of the tales we tell our 
children have anything to do with fairies—The Three Bears, Blue 
Beard—that horrid tale which no child ought to know—Dick 
Whittington, and the rest of the literature of the nursery! The 
Babes in the Wood is a romance which calls for a fairy setting. 
The scene is the wild wood where Puck might well have been 
playing—yet Puck does not appear; and surely the conversion 
of the repentant robber should have been won by Titania, perched 
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on his shoulder, clinging with tiny hands to the lobe of his ear, 
whispering a fairy version of Portia’s speech on mercy. 

Here is a fine old English tale, with infinite possibilities for 
elvish fancy ; and what is done with it? It is given an unhappy 
ending ; and unless we improvise—and I hope we do improvise 
—a better conclusion to it, we make our infant audience shed 
tears of unhealthy sentimentality, and put into young impression- 
able minds a tragic picture of two little dead faces shining 
blanched in the moonlight, till kindly robins have veiled them. 

England has not a fairy tale. And, when carefully looked at, 
what is there in our imports of fancy-romance? Read again 
Grimm, which has magic, but not a true fairy. The Arabian 
Nights are, of course, too Eastern for anything like woodland 
elves to be expected; and the genies are some compensation ! 
Hans Andersen, whom grown-ups as well as children have every 
reason to love and venerate, is the best of all modern recreators 
of elf-land; but how many fairies do we find even in his blessed 
pages? Not a baker’s dozen; and they generally enact parts 
which the real woodland fairy—the brothers and sisters of Mab 
—could not possibly have played. Our story-makers have 
missed an infinite opportunity through this amazing disregard 
of the elves. Even our folk-tales are fading out of knowledge. 

Oh, that his Grace of Canterbury would preach a sermon 
appealing for the fairies! That would be far more entertaining 
and spiritually profitable than the ordinary sermon of the 
ordinary preacher who pleads for more funds and more missionaries 
wherewith to feed the heathen. 

I shall probably be reminded of the nursery classic 
Cinderella, whose fairy godmother, the presiding genius of the 
tale, brings to the heroine a prince and a happy ending. I had 
not forgotten Cinderella; because—there is so little of the 
true fairy about the godmother. She was merely a conjurer 
in a Welsh-woman’s hat and anybody’s petticoats; more like 
Mother Goose, the quaint rider of moonbeams, than one of the 
subjects of Titania. So, too, with the fairies of pantomime— 
generally over-grown girls with cockney voices, who sing drawing- 
room ballads or the songs of the streets, while the comedians 
are resting or the scenery is being set. Verily and truly, 
England has done her best to banish the elves. 
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The time has therefore come when a library of fairy stories 
should be written. Here is an opportunity for an effective pro- 
test against materialism. Every poet, whatever his style—and 
capacity—may be, should pen at least one fairy song; every 
novelist should write ten fairy tales; every painter should show 
us one conscientious canvas illustrative of fairy revels. The 
interest and value of sueh an experiment cannot be over- 
estimated. Fancy an Academy all fairy pictures! What sport 
it would be for the curious to discover how individual 
Academicians treated the subject! Some, possibly, would make 
the little fishes talk like whales; but—oh, that it should be 
attempted ! 

Noel Paton has shown us how happy in art the fairy-world 
can be. His Fairy Raid, with the mimic knights and tiny 
lovely ladies, the elyes—especially him bowled over by a blunder- 
ing beetle—the big-eyed changeling, and distant Druid stones, 
spectral-white in the moonshine, is a poem in colour. I appeal 
to artists to try and give us more such. Sorely do we need 
pictures of faerie-fancy, for much the same reasons as, in 
the theatre, we clapped and hoped for the restoration of 
Tink. 

Yet, be it remembered, the artists have been kinder 
to the elves than have the poets. It is extraordinary how 
seldom the fairies appear, and generally how erratic a part 
they play in English literature. Only a handful of examples 
are needed. 

There is, in the first place, the Faerie Queen, which, except 
for the title and prose prologue, has really nothing whatever 
to do with the little people. The knights are Elizabethans 
in Arthurian circumstances; and their adventures done to the 
honour, not of Gloriana, but of good Queen Bess. 

Pope’s elves, too, in the Rape of the Lock are as unnatural 
as patchouli. They are mere Slaves of the Rouge-Pot! 


Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 

Not a less pleasing, tho’ less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprisoned essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 
To steal from rainbows e’er they drop in showers 
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A brighter wash, to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 
Nay, oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 
To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow. 


Fancy Titania, or Mercutio’s friend, Mab, concerned in this 
trumpery business! But here is the plum of desecration, show- 
ing how ignorant of the spirit of Fairyland Pope was. 


Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 


Ariel! Shock! Shock was a puppy-dog: Shade of Prosper! 
Oh, for some purple notes of exclamation! What could Blake, 
the genius of mystics, who saw a fairy-funeral, have thought of 
that ? 

Neither, actually, is this the worst of it, so far as Alexander 
Pope is concerned. In “January and May ” he makes the King 
and Queen of Fairyland argue on Israelitish history, and other 
things as grotesquely inappropriate to Elf-land. And he—Pope 
—he was a poet! I wonder! I wonder! 

Even Shelley, that genius far nobler and more ethereal than 
the sprite of Twickenham, gave to Queen Mab a wondrous 
unfairylike mind, using her to preach his rebellions. Fancy that 
creature of gossamer declaiming the gospel of rampant anarchy 
as Shelley conceived it! 

Against such examples of many cases can only be set the 
elf-creations of Shakespeare, and some casual references and 
lyrics, as Lovelace’s dainty description of the fay-queen’s own 
domain : 

See! rosy is her bower ; 
Her floor is all thy flower ; 


Her bed a rosy nest 
By a bed of roses prest. 


And Bishop Corbet’s “ Farewell to the Fairies.” This song, as is 
perhaps to be expected from one of the episcopate—although 
there is always something weirdly fairylike about a bishop— 
makes the elves take a strange interest in the partisan sort of 
religion. Is not that quaint? As if healthy fairies would ever 
want to beat the drum ecclesiastic, or could care a twopenny 
smile for any of the large or little problems which rouse and 
worry mankind! Still there is something of full-moon melody 
in the stanzas. They are written for fairy feet: 
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At morning and at evening both 
Y. . merry were and glad, 

So little care of sleep or sloth 
Those pretty ladies had ; 

When Tom came home from labour, 
Or Cis to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their tabour 
And nimbly went their toes, 


Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet remain, 

Were footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain ; 

But since of late Elizabeth, 
And later James came in, 

They never danced on any heath 
As when the time hath beenj 


A tell-tale in their company 
They never could endure, 
And whoso kept not secretly 
Their mirth was punished sure 3 
It was a just and Christian deed 
To pinch such black and blue : 
Oh, how the Commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as you ! 


In plain prose, the poets and writers have wickedly neglected 
the rich world of fairy fancies, and ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves. 

So should we all be! So should weall be! Oh, we English! 
We shut our minds against the creatures of dream, we bar 
our brains against the elf-world and its wonders, and then 
pharisaically express surprise that, as a nation, we have lost 
the gift of vision. We leave imagination too much to the 
writers of yellow headlines, forgetting that, as with all other 
divine gifts, it must be loved for itself and cherished, or else is 
lost for ever. Shall we take the banishment of Titania lying 
down? All together, please ! 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


Lyre 
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GOLD RESERVES IN TIME OF WAR* 


Tue perilous position in which the credit system of this country 
would be placed on the outbreak of war of the unlimited liability 
type, owing to the insufficiency of our gold reserves, is a matter 
of profound importance both to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and the commercial community. 

There are four indispensable conditions to the speedy and 
successful conduct of war, namely (1) trained men; (2) arma- 
ments ; (3) credit ; and (4) naval, military, and financial prepara- 
tion. Ido not propose to enter into the general question whether 
our naval and military forces and our financial resources are 
sufficient to meet the demands that may be made upon them 
in the course of the next great war, but I would venture to lay 
down the principle that financial preparation for war forms 
as vital a part of the scheme of Imperial defence as naval and 
military preparation. But the question of financial preparation 
for war, which, of course, includes the provision of adequate 
gold reserves, has been practically ignored hitherto by this 
country, although the matter has for many years occupied the 
attention of the Great General Staff of the German army, and 
also the Austro-Hungarian and other military authorities. 

For over one hundred years Great Britain has not been 
engaged in a war in which her commerce has been endangered ; 
and since the Franco-German War of 1870, London has been 
in a sense the safe deposit of the world. We have, of course, 
been involved in many costly wars during the past century, 
but the theatre of operations has in almost every case been 
remote from the world’s monetary centres and most of the 
wars have been of the limited liability type. It would not 


* Based upon an Address delivered to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
by Mr. Edgar Crammond, on March 13, 1911. 
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therefore be unreasonable to affirm that the international credit 
system, of which London is the citadel, has not yet been subjected 
to the strain which would be imposed upon it by a war between 
this country and a great naval Power. 

London is the centre of the world’s monetary system and she 
conducts her vast credit transactions with an almost incredibly 
small reserve of gold. This is rendered possible by the universal 
credit which London enjoys. Ever since the resumption of specie 
payments in 1819 we have been the only free market for gold, 
and every buyer of a draft on London knows that if he wishes 
it he can always obtain payment in gold. It is instructive 
to note the influences which have contributed to the establishment 
of London as the centre of the international financial system. 
They include, inter alia, the income from our investments abroad 
(which I estimate to amount to not less than £175,000,000 per 
annum), the magnitude of our shipping industry (which brings in 
at least £100,000,000 per annum), the magnitude of our foreign 
trade (which amounts to over £1,212,000,000) the earnings of 
our banking and mercantile houses engaged in the conduct of 
international trade and finance (which amount to at least 
£50,000,000 per annum), the economy and soundness of our 
banking methods, the stability of our political institutions and 
our reputation for fair dealing. But above all our credit has 
been established by and is dependent upon the unchallengeable 
supremacy of the British Navy, and upon confidence that our 
military strength can maintain order within the Empire and 
resist attacks from without. 

Within a week of the outbreak of war certain symptoms make 
themselves manifest. There is first of all a monetary crisis 
due to the precautions forced on those who have money engage- 
ments to meet. The result is a high bank-rate, everybody 
attempts to realise, and panic sales lower the prices of all negotiable 
securities. The country which may be expected to come through 
such an ordeal with the least disturbance to its credit system 
is that which possesses large gold reserves, and whose national 
finances are in a sound condition, and whose banks and credit 
institutions are well managed and able to fulfil all their engage- 
ments in gold with the greatest ease. A gold reserve is required 
mainly for three purposes namely (1) to maintain credit ; (2) to 
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meet any sudden demand that may arise on home account ; 
and (8) to meet any sudden demand that may arise on foreign 
account. Now the internal and external liabilities of the banks 
of this country have grown enormously in recent years, but 
although our gold reserves have been increased they cannot 
yet be said to bear a satisfactory ratio to the liabilities. The 
deposit and current accounts of the banks of the United Kingdom, 
including the Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks amount 
to £1,113,000,000. The bulk of this amount is nominally stated 
to be payable upon demand or within fifteen days, but the total 
stock of gold held by all these institutions cannot well exceed 
£70,000,000. The average stock of bullion and specie retained 
by the Bank of England during 1910 was £36,900,000, and upon 
this comparatively small stock of gold we should have to depend 
in time of war. The inadequacy of this reserve to meet the 
commercial. crises which from time to time occur through over- 
trading in credit has been demonstrated within the past five 
years. How is it likely to bear the strain which would be placed 
upon it in time of war of the first magnitude in which this country 
might become involved 2? 

It is an interesting question whether, under the circumstances 
named, the British public would hoard gold. During the 
American monetary panic of 1907 the banks of that country 
found a cash reserve of £200,000,000 utterly inadequate; and 
the Secretary to the United States Treasury estimated that about 
£60,000,000 in actual cash disappeared into banking hoards 
during the panic months. In 1866 at the time of the Overend 
panic, the reserve of the Bank of England was nearly depleted 
in one day ; and in 1878 the circulation of the Bank was reduced 
by £15,000,000 owing to the internal demand for gold. Turning 
to more recent times, we find that in 1890 application had to 
be made to the Bank of France, and a substantial sum was 
borrowed from that institution ; while the recent run on a well- 
known institution in this City shows that the British public 
have not yet been educated up to a point at which they could 
be depended upon to take a reasonable view of a monetary 
crisis. 

The position of the State as banker would, however, be quite 
as serious under such conditions as that of the joint-stock banks. 
With total liabilities of approximately £164,600,000, the Post 
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Office Savings Bank held at the end of 1909 cash to the extent of 
£379,646, a ratio of ‘002 per cent. Practically the whole of the 
deposits in the savings banks are stated to be liable to withdrawal 
on fifteen days’ notice, and if anything in the nature of a run on 
these institutions occurred, it is evident that they would cause 
a vast amount of trouble to the money-market. It is true that 
during the South African War there were no withdrawals to speak 
of, but if we were at war with a great European Power the position 
would be different. In giving evidence before the Select Committee 
on Savings Bank Funds in 1902, the late Sir E. W. Hamilton 
said that, in the event of Consols becoming unsaleable, or unsale- 
able to the extent required, he supposed that the Bank Act 
would have to be suspended and the Government would give 
I.0.U.s in the shape of Bonds. It is not necessary to emphasise 
the disastrous effect which such a policy would have upon the 
market for Government Stocks at a moment when large applica- 
tions would have to be made the money-market to provide 
funds for carrying on the war. As an illustration of the extent 
of the internal demand for gold that might arise at the time of 
war panic, it is instructive to note that between June 9 and 
September 8, 1870, the Bank of France had to part with cash 
to the extent of £32,000,000. On the whole there is grave reason 
to fear that the internal demand for gold—that is for banking 
hoards and private hoarding—might absorb the whole of the 
stock of gold at present retained by the Bank of England. 

But the greatest danger lies in the possibility of a foreign 
raid on our gold reserves at a time of international tension. If, 
at such a period, the banks and financial institutions of the 
possible enemy and its ally or allies were to suddenly withdraw 
artificially, or even naturally, created credits from London 
as far as possible in the shape of gold a position of extreme danger 
to our whole credit system might be created. Under such circum- 
stances a shock might be given to the London money-market 
which would shake the confidence of other countries as to London’s 
ability to maintain her position as the world’s free market for 
gold. If the friendly and neutral powers felt satisfied that London 
would be able to maintain her position, and if our prospects 
of success in the pending conflict were reasonably assured, they 
would probably strain every nerve to strengthen the London 
money-market, either by sending moderate quantities of gold 
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here or by abstaining from withdrawals. It is true that this 
has been the usual course of events in the more important com- 
mercial crises which have from time to time occurred. But 
is it reasonable or dignified for the wealthiest country in the 
world to expect that the Bank of France or any of the great 
European banks would be able or willing at a moment of acute 
international crisis to send from £10,000,000 to £20,000,000 in 
gold to London to avert a great monetary crisis. The answer 
must obviously be in the negative. At such a time, the institu- 
tions referred to would inevitably find themselves confronted 
with a demand for goldfor war and other internal purposes which 
would strain their resources to the uttermost limit. 

I am aware of the fact that there are substantial difficulties 
in the way of a foreign raid on our gold reserves. In the first 
place there are probably only three foreign Powers whose trade 
balances with this country are such as to render possible a large 
raid on our gold reserves. Our political relations with two of 
these Powers are of such a nature as to preclude the possibility, 
as far as can be foreseen at the present time, of a raid for war 
purposes. But the American raid on our gold reserves for 
purely monetary purposes in the latter part of 1907 revealed 
our vulnerability to commercial or monetary raids. 

Then, I have been informed on high authority, that to with- 
draw a sum of say £10,000,000 in gold from London under the 
conditions indicated would prove an enormously costly operation 
—probably from three to four millions would have to be sacri- 
ficed—and thatas a commercial proposition it is impracticable. But 
the possibility of such a raid is not suggested as a commercial 
proposition; the real danger lies in such a raid being carried 
into effect in order to paralyse our war finance and to embarrass 
the Administration during the opening stages of war. 

The weakest part of our scheme of Imperial defence is the 
hand to mouth character of our finances. Our income from 
investments abroad, the earnings of our shipping industry and 
the earnings of our banking and mercantile houses are so great 
that, under normal conditions, we can always obtain gold if we 
have sufficient time allowed. Our greatest difficulty would be 
to tide over any sudden expansion of the outflow of gold and 
any sudden cessation of the inflow. 
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It is obvious that war with a great naval Power would have 
an enormous influence upon the movements of our mercantile 
marine. If the success of our naval forces were unquestionable, 
the flow of shipping outside the disturbed area would possibly 
be unaffected, except in foreign passenger traffic, which would, 
of course, be largely reduced. If our prospects of success were 
doubtful, all the oversea trade would be brought to a minimum, 
and the conveyance of the necessaries of life would be made 
under special conditions. If our defeat were certain, then absolute 
stagnation of shipping might be brought about. In considering 
this aspect of the question it must also be borne in mind that 
the Admiralty have intimated pretty plainly that shipowners 
cannot look for any convoying of merchantmen in time of war 
or international differences. It is obvious, therefore, that war 
with a great naval Power would interrupt the flow of British 
shipping to an extent which it is quite impossible to measure. 
It is almost equally certain that our credit machinery would 
be seriously disturbed because if the present remarkably uniform 
value of our foreign trade were interrupted for any length of time, 
it is extremely probable that, in view of the smallness of our 
gold reserves, the whole of our credit machinery would be 
thrown out of gear. At such a moment a substantial gold 
reserve would be of incalculable value to this country. It would 
maintain credit and relieve the mercantile community from the 
intense suffering which would be involved by a bank-rate of 
10 per cent., and a suspension of the Bank Act, and finally it 
would enable the executive to devote its undivided attention to 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. 

The vulnerability of our food-supplies in time of war has been 
very fully discussed both by this Chamber and other public bodies ; 
so that I need not dwell upon that aspect of the matter. I 
should, however, like to refer briefly to the question of the effect 
which a war of the unlimited liability type might be expected 
to have upon the Stock Exchange during the first six days which 
followed its outbreak. The extent of a war panic upon the 
Stock Exchange would largely depend upon the state of the 
speculative account. If war broke out at a period of inflation, 
the consequences would be disastrous. A week after the out- 
break of the Franco-German War a great panic developed upon 
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the London Stock Exchange. Dealings for the account were to 
a large extent suspended, and for some time business was only 
conducted on a cash basis. Consols dropped 3} points and home 
railways declined from 6 to 8 per cent. But the nominal prices 
did not afford a real indication of the state of the market; and 
from buyers of unquestionable credit sellers were prepared 
to take a good deal less than the nominal market price. As 
soon as it became clear that this country was not going to become 
involved in the war a recovery took place, and after the first rush 
of withdrawals of gold, foreign investors perceived that it would 
be safer and more profitable to keep their credits in London than 
elsewhere; gold returned to this country and a general feeling of 
confidence was manifested. But in Paris, as soon as it was 
apparent that the successes of the German army had opened the 
door to the invasion of France, the Bourse became utterly 
demoralised, and it was impossible to conduct business. 

It is an interesting and extremely important question whether 
the international Stock Exchanges and money-markets infallibly 
anticipate or merely reflect the economic effect of great events 
that may involve war. The outbreak of war is almost invari- 
ably preceded by a period of diplomatic and financial tension. 
The most notable exception to this rule in recent times was 
the Franco-German War, where, a fortnight before the out- 
break of hostilities, the international position was declared by 
responsible statesmen to be peaceful. On the Paris Bourse the 
price of French 3 per cent. Rentes a fortnight before the outbreak 
was 73; on the declaration of war the price fell to 66, and as the 
war progressed the price declined further, until after the battle 
of Sedan it reached 53, the lowest point touched. On the London 
Stock Exchange the price of Consols (they were then on a 3 per 
cent. basis) on Saturday, July 14, 1870, was 923, while the 
bank-rate was 3 per cent., and on the Monday following the price 
of Consol, was 91?, and it was not until two days after the 
outbreak of war that a panic of the first magnitude developed 
and Consols dropped to 893. The bank-rate was not raised 
until six days after war was declared and then the movement 
was only from 3 to 34 per cent. The gravity of the situation 
was then more fully realised, and on July 23 the rate was raised 
to 4 per cent. ; on July 28 it was advanced to 5 per cent., and by 
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August 4 it reached 6 per cent., the highest point touched that 
year. 

In the case of the South African War the bank-rate was 
raised on October 3, 1899, from 3} to 4} per cent., although 
war was not actually declared until October 11. On October 5 
the rate was further advanced to 5 per cent., and on November 6 
it reached 6 per cent. The prices of Consols on September 2 
was 105}, and by the end of that month the price fell to 104, 
which was followed on October 2 by a further decline of one 
point to 103. It looks, therefore, as if the Stock Exchange 
and the money-market had, in this instance, formed a pretty 
accurate opinion as to the probability of war being declared. 

In the case of the Russo-Japanese War, the market had, of 
course, been prepared for a long time for an unfavourable develop- 
ment of the dispute; but it was not until two days after the 
rupture of diplomatic relations that Consols had an appreciable 
fall, but, of course, Europe had no immediate knowledge of 
the sailing of Admiral Togo and his fleet. On the eve of 
the outbreak of war, February 5, 1904, Japanese 4 per cent. 
Sterling Loan was quoted at 74}, and the price was not 
altered until February 8 when it dropped to 673. Within the 
same period Russian 4} per cents. fell five and a half points 
to 92. 

On the whole I think it would be unsafe to rely entirely upon 
information obtainable through the Stock Exchange alone for 
a definite indication of an intention to make war upon this 
country either with or without notice. At the same time there 
is a connection between the fluctuation of prices on the Stock 
Exchange and haute finance and international politics which 
it would be an act of folly for the Committee of Imperial Defence 
as well as for any person who has money engagements open 
to ignore. 

Although the rules of the London Stock Exchange recognise 
two classes of members, namely, jobbers and brokers, there are 
in effect three classes, namely, arbitrageurs, jobbers, and brokers. 
The function of the arbitrageur is to conduct transactions between 
the London Stock Exchange and the foreign Bourses, which 
result in the movement of securities and gold from the different 
monetary centres of the world. It is the primary business of 
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the arbitrageur to make himself familiar with every circumstance, 
and in particular with every coming event, which is likely to 
effect the market value or negotiability of international securities. 
The function of the jobber is to provide a ready market, that 
is to say to bring buyers and sellers together in the particular 
securities in which he deals. It is his business to keep himself 
posted as to anything which is likely to affect the market value 
of such securities. Now, between them the arbitrageur and the 
jobber have at their disposal enormous monetary resources, and 
they have access to channels of information which are not avail- 
able even to Government Departments, with the result that the 
Stock Exchange is usually in a better position than any other 
section of the community to form a shrewd and reasoned opinion 
as to the probable course of events, and, as a rule, it will be found 
that the Stock Exchange always has the first information of 
great political occurrences. 

The sources of information accessible to the great banking 
houses of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and London are almost illimitable, 
and however closely the secret of an intended act of war might 
be kept it would, I believe, be impossible to keep the matter 
from their knowledge. This would result in a mysterious volume 
of selling of international securities, such as Foreign Govern- 
ment Bonds, Rio Tintos and De Beers shares, American railroad 
shares, &c., and this in turn would depress all other markets. 
At the same time there would in all probability be a movement 
(fall) in Exchange which might result in the transference of a 
large amount of gold to the centre from which the act of war 
was about to emanate. It would, however, be a matter of great 
difficulty for a person not in close touch with international 
finance to attach the true significance to such movements, and it 
must be borne in mind that the people in possession of the 
exceedingly valuable information would take care to operate 
in such a manner as would not give away their exceedingly 
valuable information until the last moment. 

Of course there are unforeseen occurrences precedent to war 
of which bankers and others could not possibly have knowledge. 
An example of this was furnished by the blowing up of the 
battleship Maine in the harbour of Havana, which rendered the 
Spanish-American War inevitable. Another illustration, which 
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you will perhaps recall, was furnished by the Franco-German 
War. Those of you who have read Bismarck’s Memoirs will 
remember how on that evening in July 1870 when Von Roon and 
Moltke were dining with Bismarck in the latter’s house in Berlin, 
the telegram came from the Emperor who was staying at Ems 
reporting the interviews with the French Ambassador. On 
receiving the telegram Bismarck withdrew to his study for a few 
moments and then returned with a re-edited version of the telegram 
which was approved by Moltke and Von Roon. After asking 
Moltke one or two questions as to the readiness of the army, 
Bismarck sent the telegram to the North German Gazette which pub- 
lished it in a special edition, and war was then rendered inevitable. 

We have recently had an interesting illustration of the 
close relation that exists between haute finance and interna- 
tional politics. Towards the end of 1909 a leading Viennese 
journal, the Neue Freie Press, discussed certain considera- 
tions which rendered it desirable that Hungarian finance should 
cease to be dependent upon Vienna. Among other con- 
siderations urged as rendering this proposal acceptable to 
Austrian financiers and statesmen was the fact that if the 
pecuniary needs of Hungary could be supplied by French capital, 
the Vienna money-market would be more easily able to find 
the large sums which the Austrian Government was about to 
borrow for naval and military armaments. The attention 
of French financiers appears to have been directed to this naive 
admission, and when negotiations were opened with Parisian 
bankers for the placing of a Hungarian Loan for £23,300,000 
a serious hitch occurred, and finally, in the middle of last Septem- 
ber, it was announced that the Loan would not be placed on the 
French market. There is some ground for the belief that the 
refusal of France to finance this loan has seriously embarrassed 
the military party in Vienna, and perhaps its sequel may be traced 
in the proposal to establish a treaty relationship between the 
Imperial Bank of Germany and the Austro-Hungarian State 
Bank, which would enable either institution to dispose of the 
other’s gold reserve in time of war. 

The exigencies of our international position may require 
policy and finance to move more closely hand in hand than has 
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wealth, and if Great Britain and France, the two principal lending 
Powers of the world, are prepared to refuse credit which may 
ultimately be used for the purpose of disturbing the peace of 
Europe, the possibilities of mischief open to such Powers may 
be substantially curbed. 

The statesmen and financiers of the Great Powers of the 
world are fully alive to the fact that one of the indispensable 
provisions for the efficient conduct of war is the accumulation 
of a large reserve of gold. All the great military and naval 
Powers, with the exception of Japan, have a larger gold reserve 
than Great Britain, and the following summary contains a state- 
ment of the extent to which each power has augmented its gold 
reserve during the past decade : 


Stock oF GOLD HELD. 


Country Dec. 31,1900 | Dec. 31, 1910 Increase heal 
£ £ £ 

Austro-Hungarian Bank 86,600,000 | 55,000,000 | 18,400,000} 50 
Bank of England 28,500,000 | 31,350,000 2,850,000 10 
Bank of France . . 93,600,000 | 131,200,000 | 37,600,000 | 40 
National Bank of Italy 12,000,000 | 38,000,000 | 26,000,000 | 217 
Japan ; i . ‘ 6,800,000 | 24,200,000 | 17,400,000 | 251 
Imperial Bank of Russia .| 75,500,000 | 130,500,000 | 55,000,000 | 73 
United States Treasury 102,000,000 | 233,400,000 | 131,400,000 | 129 


It will be observed that the Bank of England made by far the 
smallest addition to its stock of gold during the period named, 
although the financial transactions which it has to cover increased 
to a much greater extent than those of any other country. The 
paid clearings at the London Bankers’ Clearing House amounted 
in 1900 to £8,960,000,000, and for the year 1910 the amount 
was £14,658,000,000, an increase of £5,698,000,000, or 63 per 
cent. The total value of our imports and exports for 1900 was 
£877,448,000; while for 1910 the value was £1,212,805,000, 
an increase of £335,357,000 or 38 per cent. An increase of only 
£2,850,000 or, say, 10 per cent., in the stock of gold can hardly 
be said to bear a satisfactory ratio to this enormous expansion of 
business ; and if the matter be approached from the point of 
view of financial preparation for war, it would not be an extrava- 
gant statement to assert that Great Britain has failed to appreciate 
the significance of the financial lessons which were taught to the 
whole world by the South African and Russo-Japanese Wars. 
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The practical value of a large stock of gold in time of war 
was strikingly illustrated during the Russo-Japanese conflict. 
At the beginning of the war the Bank of Russia and the Imperial 
Treasury held £105,300,000 in gold, or nearly ten times the stock 
of gold held by the Bank of Japan, and at the conclusion of the 
war the Russian stock of gold amounted to over £120,000,000. 
The vastly superior natural resources of Russia, together with 
the possession of this huge stock of gold, enabled defeated Russia 
to raise money in Paris and Berlin as cheaply as her victorious 
adversary was able to raise money in London and New York. 
The war finance of the Japanese Government was handled with 
characteristic sagacity and foresight. Long before the negotia- 
tions with Russia reached the critical stage the Japanese 
Department of Finance had elaborated its programme of war 
finance, and it is beyond dispute that Japan’s financial prepared- 
ness for war contributed in a large measure to her success. The 
amount of gold held by the Bank of Japan at the commencement 
of the war was £11,696,000; and at the end of the conflict, 
aiter an expenditure exceeding £200,000,000, it amounted to 
£10,444,000. There was a temporary diminution towards the 
end of May 1904, when the stock of gold fell to £6,800,000. But 
the Japanese Government kept the gold reserve constantly 
replenished from time to time and took care to withdraw its gold 
as little as possible from London. Every precaution was taken 
not to disturb the money-market. All spending authorities in 
connection with the war took care to buy as much as possible 
in the home market. But at the same time they took an equal 
care not to raise the price of commodities under the circumstances 
by various means, such as by giving direct orders to the manu- 
facturers or producers and by ascertaining the lowest cost of 
production with the help of local authorities. These precautions 
helped to prevent a sudden increase of currency, while encourage- 
ment was given by the imperial and local authorities to the 
savings and thrift of the people who invested their money in 
national bonds. The financial problem with which the Japanese 
Government had to deal was indeed a formidable one, and their 
achievement in the domain of war finance was quite as remarkable 
as the success of their arms, but their financial ability would 
have availed them but little had not Great Britain supported 
the credit of the Japanese Government. 
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The increasing cost of war affords another powerful argument 
in favour of the provision of a large gold reserve. The following 
Table contains a statement of the cost of the most important 
conflicts since 1853. 


i netar 
£ 
Crimean . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . | 1853-4 785,000 | 340,000,000 
| Italian , ‘ ‘ ‘ - | 1859 45,000 | 60,000,000 
Schleswig- -Holstein é ® »| 1864 3,500 7,000,000 
American Civil War 1861-5 
Northern Army . ‘ - . 281,000 | 940,000,000 
Southern Army . 519,000 | 460,000,000 
War of 1866 between Prussia, Austria 
and Italy ‘ : 45,000 | 66,000,000 
Franco-German . 3 i é - | 1870-1 853,000 | 444,000,000 
South African . ‘ ‘ ‘ . | 1899-1902 | 68,700 | 270,000,000 
Russo-Japanese . : , ‘ . | 1904-5 485,000 | 503,000,000 


The cost of a prolonged conflict between two of the great 
European military Powers would, under modern financial con- 
ditions, be enormous, and the problem of meeting this expenditure 
has for many years been engaging the attention of German 
and Austrian statesmen and economists. In Dr. Riesser’s 
book on Germany’s preparedness for war in the domain of finance, 
which was published in 1908, an interesting estimate is furnished 
of Germany’s financial requirements in the opening stages of a 
great war. The expenditure upon the mobilisation of the army 
and the fleet in the first six weeks is placed at £60,000,000. A 
further sum of £50,000,000 would be required by commerce 
and agriculture for the payment of war stores; and the strain 
due to the war panic is estimated to require only the modest 
sum of £12,500,000. This latter estimate appears to be wholly 
inadequate, unless it is anticipated that there will be an entire 
suspension of German banking business. Thus in the first six 
weeks after the declaration of war Germany would in the opinion 
of Dr. Riesser, have to provide £122,500,000. To obtain this 
sum he suggests the suspension of ordinary peace expenditure 
on public buildings, and that the payment for war stores should 
be made, in accordance with the Law of 1873, in State credit 
notes instead of cash. He assumes a metal reserve of £65,000,000 
(which is a good deal higher than the recent average) and adding 
the war treasure of £6,000,000 at Spandau he assumes that the 
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metal reserve would admit of the issue of £138,000,000 of new 
notes, which should amply cover the estimated expenditure 
during the first six weeks of the conflict. As a measure for 
the protection of the Reichsbank Dr. Riesser urges that bank 
notes should be made legal tender, and that the people should 
be habituated to the use of small notes in substitution for gold. 
If these measures be adopted, Dr. Riesser believes that the war 
panic would have subsided before any appeal would have to be 
made to the German people to subscribe a war loan. 

In the Franco-German War of 1870 the average cost per man 
per day was 6s. for the German army, and 6s. 4d. for the French 
army. A recent estimate for the Austrian army is at the rate of 
10s. per man per day ; but Dr. Riesser appears to think that 6s. 
per man per day would still suffice for the German army. An 
important statement dealing with the question of war finance 
was made by the Austrian Minister for National Defence in the 
Reichsrath in April 1910. The Minister announced in the course 
of his speech that the cost of a future campaign for Austria- 
Hungary must be reckoned at 10s. per man per day, without 
counting pensions for the disabled and for widows and orphans, 
or the provision of weapons, ammunition and material, or any 
provision for indemnities for losses. He added: “If we assume 
a war lasting for six months, and two millions of men called up, 
the cost would be about £180,000,000.” I venture to think 
that a good deal of significance may be attached to this utterance. 
In the case of Germany, assuming Dr. Riesser’s low estimate 
of 6s. per man per day to be sufficient, and 4,000,000 men called 
up, the army expenditure alone for six months would exceed 
£200,000,000. It is not surprising, therefore, that Germany 
and Austria are considering the problem whether their war 
finance could be more effectively conducted if the gold reserves 
of both countries were practically amalgamated. 

Military and naval armaments have now reached such 
magnitude and the cost of war under modern financial conditions 
is so great that very few of the great European military Powers 
could carry on a prolonged conflict without the certainty of having 
their operations brought to a standstill; or at least their war 
policy seriously embarrassed through the exhaustion of their 
credit. For this reason, therefore, I incline to the view that all 
the military plans of the Great Powers must, necessarily, be based 
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upon the assumption of a very rapid conduct of war, and due 
importance should, I think, be attached to the hint given by the 
Austrian Minister of National Defence, as to the probability 
of the next great war lasting six months only. 

The financial war of armaments upon which the Great Powers 
of the world have entered appears to me to be a conflict in which 
we can afford to play our part with equanimity if we organise 
our finances. The financial problem involved by the maintenance 
in the field of armies of between two and three millions of men, 
with the prospect of having to fight perhaps on two or three 
frontiers is one of profound difficulty. But several European 
Powers are apparently prepared to aggravate their financial 
troubles by attempting to acquire great naval power as well. 
As the Power with the longest purse and the smallest army 
we should be able to play this game with greater certainty of 
success in the long run than any other country, but play it we 
must. You all know the great part which the British subsidies 
played in the Napoleonic wars. Napoleon, in the famous pro- 
clamation issued to his troops, on the night of Austerlitz said: 
“Thousands of ages hereafter—. . . will it be told that a Russian 
army of 76,000 men, hired by the gold of England, was annihilated 
by you on the plains of Olmutz.” This was, perhaps, a character- 
istic exaggeration; but the budgets between 1800 and 1815 
all bear unimpeachable evidence as to the magnitude of the 
subsidies granted by this country to its European allies. 

In a prolonged economic contest in armaments it appears to 
me that our greater financial strength can be brought to bear 
much more effectively than would be the case in a short campaign 
of actual war, and all our plans of defence and offence should be 
drawn up with the view of making the most effective use of our 
financial resources. 

Perhaps the principal reason for the comparative neglect 
of financial preparation for war by this country lies in the fact 
that the Committee of Imperial Defence does not include within 
its members the accredited representatives of finance, commerce, 
and shipping. As you are all aware the Committee is an advisory 
and not an executive body. Its functions are to study and 
determine what is the best provision that can from time to time 
be made for the naval and military requirements of the Empire 
as a whole. In theory it sits purely to advise the Prime Minister. 
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He nominates its members and can add to or diminish the number 
at his own will, and in accordance with the particular problems 
which for the time being demand investigation. The Committee 
consists of six Cabinet Ministers in addition to the Prime Minister, 
namely, the four Secretaries of State (exclusive of the Home Secre- 
tary), the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It includes also the First Sea Lord and the 
Director of Naval Intelligence, as representing the navy; and, 
as representing the army, the Chief of the General Staff, the 
Director of Military Operations, and the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. In addition to 
these official members the committee has the services and co- 
operation of the Inspector-General of the Forces (Sir John 
French), Lord Kitchener, Lord Esher, and Admiral of the Fleet, 
Lord Fisher. 

We must freely and gladly recognise the vast improvement 
that has been effected in the defences of the Empire since the 
Committee was created, but now that naval and military pre- 
paration has been so advanced it is not an inopportune moment 
to ask the Committee to turn their attention to the next vital 
part of the scheme of Imperial defence, namely, financial 
preparation. Having regard to the intimate relation that exists 
between war and finance, commerce, and shipping, it would not, 
in my opinion, be unreasonable or unpatriotic for this Chamber 
to ask the Prime Minister to consider the desirability of inviting, 
say, the President of the Institute of Bankers, the President of 
the Chamber of Shipping, and the President of the Associated 
Chambers. of Commerce of the United Kingdom to attend the 
deliberations of the Committee of Imperial Defence. If this 
were done it might be found possible to organise a financial 
and commercial intelligence bureau, which might prove of incal- 
culable value to the naval and military authorities. 

Then I would venture to urge the desirability of asking the 
Government to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the 
question of the supply of credit in time of war or acute monetary 
pressure. Those of you who have read the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Supply of Food Stuff and Raw Material in 
Time of War must have felt that that was one of the most useful 
and fruitful reports ever issued by a Royal Commission,—I 
mean to say useful in the way of pointing out the position in which 
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we stand; and I believe that a similar inquiry into the question 
of the supply of credit in time of war would prove equally 
illuminating. 

The third point I desire to lay before you is, as to the 
propriety of asking the Government to create and maintain a 
National Gold Reserve of at least £10,000,000. This proposal 
need. not in any way conflict with the scheme which the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce will be called upon to consider to-morrow. 
If their suggestions be given efiect to they would, I presume, 
augment the gold reserves available for commercial purposes. 
What I have in mind is a stock of gold which should be held 
apart from the stock retained by the Bank of England, and 
placed beyond the reach of those who are prepared to trade in 
credit to an illegitimate extent, and which could only be released 
and brought into the money-market by order of the Cabinet and 
at a moment of National emergency. I may remind you that 
the German army possesses a war treasure which was set apart 
from the French Indemnity, and which is kept at the Fortress 
of Spandau for the purpose of defraying the expense of mobilisa- 
tion. It is generally believed that this war chest amounts to 
£6,000,000 ; but I have lately investigated the figures relating 
to the imports and exports of gold, and I have been impressed 
by the vast excess of imports into Germany. I made inquiry 
of a high authority in Berlin whether, in his opinion, the war 
chest at Spandau had been steadily augmented during the past 
decade, and although his reply was a guarded one he gave me 
to understand that his own opinion was that it had been increased. 
I would also remind you that a member of Lord Elgin’s 
Commission on the South African War expressed the opinion 
that if a few months before the outbreak of hostilities the War 
Office had had a sum of £10,000,000 placed at its disposal to be 
spent only with the consent of the Cabinet, but without the 
publicity of Parliament, preparations could have been made 
which would have reduced the cost of the war by probably not 
less than £100,000,000, even if it had not prevented the Boers 
from declaring war. 

On the whole I hope you may agree with me that this country 
cannot afford to neglect any longer the question of financial 
preparation for war. 


EpGarR CRAMMOND, 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


I MysELF never for a moment doubted that Canada’s Prime 
Minister would appear at the time and place appointed for the 
fifth session of the great Imperial Council. He could not afford 
to stay away, since his absence would have been in the nature 
of a declaration urbi et orbi that the success of his deal with the 
United States was more to him than the Conference and the 
Coronation and all the business of this wonderful summer. His 
absence would have opened the eyes of all the more or less 
somnolent Imperialists—a very numerous body—in his mis- 
guided party to the real significance of his Americanising policy. 
Canada and he stand at the “ parting of the ways” (to quote 
from Mr. Taft’s last Presidential Message), and not to have 
represented his country at the Conference and the Coronation would 
have exhibited him to friends and enemies alike in the act of sprint- 
ing down the wrong road, with his back turned on the Empire 
and its King-Emperor. By the time this letter appears in print he 
will be in London, having paid the price of his ticket in full to Mr. 
R. L. Borden and his supporters. He has paid dearly indeed 
for the trip he dare not forego. He was compelled to accept the 
terms proposed by the Opposition (for his party in and out of 
Parliament shows tendencies of splitting, and his absence while 
Parliament was in session might well have led to a mutiny), and 
that involves, of course, a serious loss of prestige. He has been 
compelled to grant his opponents the thing they most required— 
time to enlarge their campaign against the Reciprocity Agree- 
ment, time to consolidate their forces, time to bring home to 
the minds of those who hesitate the true and fatal purpose of 
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the “Great Betrayal.” It was the duty of the Opposition to 
exact the highest possible price for their concessions. For the 
time being, their Imperialism must begin and end at home; 
they must fight against ratification to the bitter end in every 
part of the great Dominion. And the end will be bitter enough; 
for their opponents—who, despite all their advantages of power 
and place and the fact that the census results mean that the West 
(where they hope to gain ground) will have sixty instead of 
twenty-five members in future—will be fighting a losing battle 
in the autumn when Parliament meets again at Ottawa. It 
must be remembered that the Opposition can not only oppose 
but also obstruct in the Canadian Parliament, since the rules of 
debate there are practically what they were at Westminster in 
the sixties. There is no guillotine at Ottawa, and little chance 
that one will be constructed there during the present generation. 
In the end, I have no dobt the next General Election will be 
fought on the Reciproc } Agreement. And I at least have no 
fear of the result, belie./.1g as I must that Canada is loyal at 
heart to all Imperial aspirations and inspirations. 

Since the Reciprocity Agreement was laid before the Canadian 
Parliament I have been asked on many occasions to recommend 
some single article or pamphlet which surveys the whole contro- 
versy from the Imperialist standpoint and exposes the hidden 
dangers of the situation in a judicial manner. It seems to me 
that the reprint of the admirable address delivered in March at 
the Constitutional Club by Mr. Donald Macmaster, K.C., M.P., 
is just the very thing required by those who have not the time 
to examine the innumerable articles dealing with this or that 
phase of the question which have appeared in British and Cana- 
dian journals. Mr. Macmaster, who is a notable addition to 
the Parliamentary “Intelligence Department” of the forces of 
Imperialism, was one of Sir John Macdonald’s Cabinet Ministers, 
and what he does not know about Canada and its political history 
is not worth knowing. Moreover, he is also intimately acquainted 
with the United States and understands the American character 
as well as any man living, having grasped the fact that the lines 
of the nursery jingle— 


When she is good she is very very good, 
And when she is bad she is horrid— 
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are especially applicable to the citizens of the Big Republic, who 
have their peculiar qualities and the defects thereof. In his 
revised and enlarged address he sums up the arguments for and 
against entering into this policy of Annexation by instalments 
in a most clear and convincing manner, and he proves beyond 
a shadow of doubt that Reciprocity is regarded as a step towards 
the peaceful absorption of Canada by all patriotic Americans. 
One point he makes which has been generally overlooked on this 
side of the Atlantic. In the United States the professed politicians 
are as a rule the puppets of the great financiers and field-marshals 
of industry, and the shadowy figures of these plutocrats, the real 
overlords of democratic America, are dimly discernible from time 
to time behind the ranks of the Congressmen who have been 
throwing up their plug-hats of late for Reciprocity and the 
expansion of the United States to the Arctic Ocean. Among 
those who are not afraid to appear in the open is Mr. J. J. 
Hill, a Canadian by birth and now the most powerful railway 
magnate in America, who has warned the people of his adopted 
country not to let the present opportunity slip. Here is a crucial 
passage of his message: 

The union of all parts of the British Empire in a commercial federation is 
only a question of time. When that shall have been concluded under a system 
of preferential advantages ensuring the English market to the Colonial producer 
of raw materials and the Colonial market to the English manufacturer, it will 
strike a double blow at the United States. Our best customer—Great Britain 
—and our third best—Canada—will then trade less and less with us and more 


and more with each other. It will be permanently impossible for us to repair 
the error if the present Reciprocity Agreement is rejected. 


Note that Mr. Hill, like all other magnates of American 
commerce, clearly sees that the victory of the supporters of the 
vivifying principle of Imperial Preference in Great Britain is 
only a matter of time. He goes on to say: 


I want to tell you that we cannot afford to let this opportunity pass. It is 
said that “ opportunity calls once at every man’s door,” but that if you leave 
the door open it will come again. Let me say to you that the conditions in the 
British Empire are such that if we let it pass it will never come again. If we 
neglect the opportunity that is now manifesting itself, if that is refused, it is 
almost a certainty that Imperial Federation will follow, and if it does, where is 
your independence, where is your market ? 


On the cover of Mr. Macmaster’s pamphlet is a map of the 
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Great Northern Railway system, which is virtually Mr. Hill’s 
property, with its eighteen branches running up to the Canadian 
boundary and all waiting the opportunity to cross into the land 
of promise. Significantly enough, this system has hardly a single 
branch-line dipping south into its own western territory of the 
States of North Dakota, Montana, and Washington. The fact 
that Mr. Hill has large interests in other American railway systems, 
lying to the south of the Great Northern, is not in itself a sufficient 
explanation of this curious phenomenon. This system, to quote 
Mr. Macmaster’s excellent phrase, is “‘ the Reciprocity Octopus.” 
Supposing the Taft-Laurier bargain for the purchase of Canada’s 
Imperial birthright were to go through, then all its eighteen 
tentacles will awake to life, cross the international boundary, 
and suck out of Western Canada all the trade and traffic which 
are at present the life-blood of the Eastern Provinces. 


2 


Much as I fear its consequences to the future of our Empire 
in becoming, I must needs admire the strength and subtlety of 
the diplomacy of the United States. Finding that a great number 
of persons in Canada and in Great Britain have grasped the true 
meaning and intent of the Reciprocity Agreement, the makers 
of the Taft-Laurier or Taft-Bryce deal (either description is 
justifiable) saw that it was necessary to throw some sort of veil 
over the proceedings. I can imagine the following series of 
telegrams circulating among the protagonists of American politics : 


Hitt to Tarr: “ Canada and Great Britain growing wise to our plot. Must 
countermand orders for rails to build my branch lines into Canada unless you 
can think of something to cover it all up.” 

Tart to Hii: “ Thinking hard. Got headache, Can you suggest adviser ?” 

Hitt to Tarr: “Suggest ask friend Bryce.” 

Tart to Hitt: “ Met Bryce at Sunday cocoa party outside Washington, 
No golf. He suggests we consult Carnegie. Want you get next Carnegie. 
Bores me.” 

Hitt to Carnecie: “Fear Reciprocity deal fail. Canada and Britain 
beginning see nigger in fence. Fear have to countermand orders steel rails 
for building Canadian branch lines. Steel Corporation would lose large con- 
tracts. What can you suggest distract attention British public?” 

CarNEGIE to Hitt: “Easy one. Let Taft talk unrestricted arbitration, 
everlasting peace, Empire and Republic pacify the world. Do all you want, 
also boost steel stock.” 
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Hirt to Tarr: “ Carnegie one good man. Found solution problem. Play 
arbitration joker, talk perpetual peace, jolly all British politicians.” 

Tart to Hitt: “ Arbitration racket wild success. Roped in both Asquith 
and Balfour Mansion House meeting. Trick taken.” 


Hitt to Tarr: “’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! And a tiger. Have invented new 
epigram private consumption, Arbitration is Annexation.” 


Nobody who is acquainted with the essential American is 
likely to regard the talk about an unrestricted Arbitration Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain as anything more 
than the gush of fools or the “ guff” (the American slang word 
for such pompus piffle could not be bettered) of knaves. In 
the first place, it is already clear that the Treaty is not to be 
unrestricted. Secondly, Canada’s and Newfoundland’s expe- 
riences of the results of arbitration with the United States are 
such as to cause sensible persons to prefer any other means of 
solving problems of statecraft. Canadians do not forget that 
America appointed as “ impartial jurists,” when the tribunal 
to settle the Alaska-Yukon Boundary dispute was constituted, 
three politicians who had long since bound themselves to support 
the American case at all costs. And it is now evident that the 
decision of the Hague Tribunal has not settled the crucial diffi- 
culty of the Newfoundland Fisheries dispute. The root of the 
controversy, “Was the Newfoundland Government justified 
in refusing to allow American fishing-vessels the services of New- 
foundlanders as long as the United States Government still taxed 
Newfoundland fish out of the American market?” has not been 
pulled up and still continues to bear bitter and dangerous fruit. 
As for the alleged desire of the United States Government for 
perpetual peace, Canadians have good reason to suspect their 
good faith, seeing as they do that these lovers of peace persist in 
maintaining a fleet of armed war-vessels on the Great Lakes in 
defiance of their obligations under the Treaty of 1818, and have 
recently established at Lake Bluff (appropriate name!), near 
Chicago, a naval base with a force of 2000 naval reservists, few 
of whom ever enter service in salt water. That is to say, the 
Great Lakes are effectively occupied in a military sense by the 
United States so that, in event of war, Canada could be out in 
two at once. 


KE. B. O. 
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INDIA 
THE BLACK GOLD OF MALWA 


THE representative of the British Government signed, on May 8, 
at Peking, a further agreement with China, which has for its 
object the early extinction of the opium trade with India. The 
consequences of that Agreement do not yet appear to be fully 
understood in India. It is complicated by precautionary pro- 
visions which obscure its real intention. Its almost certain 
result may, however, be stated in a single sentence. It will 
probably lead to the complete termination of the opium traffic 
with China within eighteen months. But it may have another 
result of a much less satisfactory character. It may lead to the 
effacement of much of the good likely to flow from the coming 
visit of the King to India. The reason is obvious. The swift 
termination of the opium trade will almost inevitably lead to fresh 
taxation. No one foresaw this more clearly than Mr. Gokhale, 
who said in the Imperial Council on March 18, that if the opium 
revenue was extinguished within three years, “ as sure as the fact 
that we are in this room to-day, the Finance Department will 
have recourse to extra taxation to fill up the gap.” The opium 
revenue will have almost vanished in half the time named by Mr. 
Gokhale. An early sequel to the King’s visit may therefore be 
the imposition of new taxes. The two events will be utterly 
unconnected, except so far as the financial position is affected 
by the million pounds already budgeted for the cost of the King’s 
visit. The people of India, however, are not likely to make fine 
discriminations in such a matter. They hope to see some striking 
result from the King’s visit. They vainly dream of some marked 
amelioration of their lot as the outcome of Royal generosity. 
If they discover that soon after the King has left them fresh 
taxation is talked of, they will draw disappointing conclusions. 
There is one further result which will assuredly follow the early 
extinction of the opium revenue. It will precipitate the coming 
conflict for fiscal autonomy, in which the opposing forces will 
be the Indian politicians on the one side, and the Home Govern- 
ment on the other. 

Let it be said at once that, upon the evidence, the Home 
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Government had no alternative but to sign the Agreement just 
concluded. To have refused to do so would have earned for 
Great Britain the reprobation of those nations whose good opinion 
is most worth having. The earlier agreement with China, signed 
at the end of 1907, provided for the disappearance of the exports 
of Indian opium to China within ten years, at the rate roughly, 
of one-tenth annually. At that time I, in common with a good 
many other people, regarded the arrangement with considerable 
suspicion. It will be remembered that China undertook to 
extinguish the production of opium within her own borders 
within the same period. I could not believe that such an achieve- 
ment was possible. I had seen the fields of China ripe with poppy, 
I had watched the opium collector scoring the capsules and 
gathering the exuding poison. I knew that great mandarins 
were financially interested in poppy cultivation, and was inclined 
to fancy that the Agreement was chiefly a pretext for excluding 
Indian competition, that there was no sincere intention of extir- 
pating the consumption of the drug in China. 

The later testimony on the subject seems unassailable. One 
cannot continue to reject not only the unbiased assurances of 
British officials, but the declarations of experienced personal 
friends who are quite unprejudiced, and not at all fanatical on 
this or any other subject. It is not the statements of the anti- 
opium enthusiasts, but the calm evidence of people not likely 
to come to a hasty conclusion, which make it clear that the 
British Government were bound to sign the Second Agreement. 
China is said to have achieved the apparently impossible. She 
is on the verge of completing her miracle. Very soon, according 
to her official statements, there will be no land under Poppy 
within her wide frontiers, and the practice of consuming opium 
will have ceased except in certain cases. I do not profess to 
understand this amazing moral revolution. Reason resents 
the suggestion that so widespread a practice—it was not in all 
instances a vice—could ever be terminated among an enormous 
population by Imperial Edict. The thought leaves one puzzled, 
and a little afraid of the latent possibilities of the Chinese. Even 
now I cannot quite credit it, and half expect to hear that when the 
Indian trade is extinct, land will slowly come under poppy again 
in China. But the British Government could not, in the face of 
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the official reports which lay before them, cherish similar doubts. 
They had only one course open, and that was to agree to stop 
exports from India as soon as reasonable evidence is forthcoming 
that poppy has ceased to be grown in China. Within a year 
such evidence will probably be tabled. 

The effect upon India remains to be considered. When the 
first Agreement was under examination, Sir Edward Baker, 
who was then Finance Minister, said that the loss to Indian 
revenues would be serious and might necessitate recourse to 
increased taxation; “ but if, as they had a clear right to expect, 
the transition was effected with due regard to finance, and was 
spread over a term of years, the consequence need not be regarded 
with apprehension.” It is generally recognised now that Sir 
Edward Baker took far too optimistic a view of the financial 
consequences of the change. He regarded it far too lightly. 
Moreover, the facts now are that the transition has ultimately 
(and no doubt necessarily) been brought near completion without 
regard to finance at all. The term of years, which was originally 
ten, has now been practically shortened to five. In the year 
in which Sir Edward Baker spoke, the total gross revenue from 
opium was about 5} millions sterling. Of this sum, about 12 
millions were spent upon charges connected with the Opium 
Department, and 3} millions represented net profit to the revenue. 
That sum of 34 millions constituted the average annual profit to 
the revenues of British India before the present change; but the 
other 1? millions, though not accruing to net revenue, was also 
profit to India. In ascertaining the coming loss, there must be 
deducted from these figures the excise received upon opium 
consumed in India, and the receipts for opium exported to 
countries other than China. The latter receipts may continue 
for some time longer, though probably only for a very few years. 
For the purposes of this discussion, the precise amount of net 
revenue likely to be lost to British India as a result of the dis- 
appearance of the China traffic does not require to be stated. 
If we said it was two millions a year, as compared with the 
period before the 1907 Agreement was signed, we should be well 
below the mark. 

The position is complicated by the transactions which have 
taken place since 1907. The immediate result of the first Agreement 
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was to send up the price of opium enormously. Instead of losing 
money the Government of India received huge windfalls. It has 
even been argued—though the suggestion needs modification— 
that India has already received as much money from opium in the 
last three years, as Sir Edward Baker originally expected to 
receive in the ten years from 1907. That suggestion does not 
materially affect the position. Sir Edward Baker was wrong 
when he thought the extinction of the opium revenue did not 
matter, and what we have to consider is the position in which 
India would have been had the traffic never been interfered with. 
Moreover, the windfalls from opium have not materially affected 
the current Budgets. They are to a great extent being devoted 
—wisely, as experts hold—to the reduction of temporary debt, 
and to capital expenditure on schemes of education and sanitation. 

So far I have been dealing with “Bengal opium,” grown 
under licence from the Government in British territory. We 
may turn now to the position of the native states. The region 
in India where opium was first produced on a large scale was 
Rajputana and the states of Central India. How long opium 
has been manufactured there no one knows. When the Portu- 
guese reached India opium was being exported from ports on 
the western coast to China. It came from the centre of India, 
and was known as “ Malwa opium.” In the time of Warren 
Hastings, when Central India was still independent, the British 
authorities decided to compete in the opium trade. At their 
instance large areas were placed under poppy in Bengal and else- 
where, and the produce was shipped to China. Presently they 
realised that Malwa opium was interfering with the sale of the 
Bengal product in China. They tried to prevent Malwa opium 
from being exported at all, but were unsuccessful The extension 
of British control all along the west coast enabled them to adopt 
an alternative. They could not stop the Malwa exports, but they 
wanted a share of the profits. They, therefore, imposed a heavy 
duty upon Malwa opium passing through British territory on 
its way to the coast to beexported. By so doing they recognised 
and made legitimate the ancient opium trade between the native 
states and China. 

The extent of the loss likely to fall upon the native states 
by the extinction of the China trade is difficult to ascertain. 
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Owing chiefly to bad seasons, the returns over a series of recent 
years probably convey a misleading impression. In an estimate 
which still obtains currency, the annual value of the Malwa 
crop, licitly consumed in British India and exported by sea, was set 
down at 3} millions. This was exclusive ot the consumption 
by the native states themselves. The amount of Malwa opium 
at present consumed in British India may be dismissed from 
consideration. In 1900-1 it was only valued at £7000, and 
it is probably no more to-day. Some people argue that the native 
states can be recouped for the loss of their share of the China 
trade by allowing them to supply all the requirements of British 
India. That is a palliative which may be applied, but the states 
cannot yet reckon upon it. All they know at present is that 
a valuable source of income to the native state administrations, 
the cultivators, and the merchants, is about to disappear. I 
shall not attempt to calculate the financial effect, for there is 
at present no real means of arriving at it with accuracy. Land 
under poppy in the state of Gwalior has been paying a land revenue 
assessment of nearly £3 an acre, and its value under other crops 
will be very much less. Even the states themselves cannot yet 
tell how much they are going to lose. The one plain fact which 
emerges is that they are likely to be hit hard. I recall a con- 
versation some time ago with a famous Maharajah who is reputed 
to possess one of the most prosperous states inIndia. I remarked, 
that he would surely be able to bear without difficulty the loss 
of his opium revenue. He replied: “I have tried to develop 
the administration of my state upon progressive lines, and I 
assure you it takes every bit of my revenue todoso. My personal 
expenditure is not great, considering my position. If my opium 
revenue goes, my state finances will be dislocated, and I must 
abandon various projects which I have in hand.” The plight 
of some of the smaller states will be far more serious. A state 
with a revenue of 100 lakhs or more can face the situation, but 
what will happen to the little states with a revenue of only two or 
three lakhs or even less? Opium has been one of the mainstays of 
Rajputana and CentralIndia. It has been called “ the black gold 
of Malwa.” The people see no immorality in the trade with 
China. Many of them take opium themselves and think no more 
of it than an Englishman thinks of a gla-s of beer. They cannot 
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understand the objections offered to their immemorial industry, 
and their general inclination is to resent interference with it. 

Here, then, is the position, Great Britain has signed a new 
Agreement which will quickly involve a heavy annual loss of 
revenue to British India. It will further involve a number of native 
states in considerable financial embarrassment. British public 
opinion is suffused with a warm glow of satisfaction. We have 
righted a wrong, we have wiped out a stain, we have helped 
China in her efforts towards regeneration, we have had an unex- 
ampled chance of indulging in the national weakness for pouring 
out moral platitudes in speech and in print—and it has not cost 
England a single penny! Could anything be more agreeable ? 
India, on the other hand, remains rather silent, and more than a 
little rueful. It would be a mistake to suppose that intelligent 
men in British India really liked the opium traffic with China. 
The Government were ashamed of it, the leaders of Indian opinion 
are not sorry to see it abolished, quite a number of native news- 
papers have condemned it most vigorously. Yet the people 
of British India do not relish the prospect of putting their hands in 
their pockets to make up deficient revenues, and look forward to 
the probability of fresh taxation with very grave anxiety. I 
am tolerably certain, on the other hand, that in most of the native 
states concerned nobody, ‘rom the Maharajahs downwards, saw 
any objectionable features in the opium traffic. Why should 
they? In Bengal poppy cultivation was an exotic, first encouraged 
and then condemned by the British, but in Rajputana and 
Central India the poppy had been grown for centuries. The only 
change the states had known was that when the British came they 
greedily exacted a share of the profits. 

The question which remains to be asked, of course, is whether 
there is a case for compensation. It is by no means an easy 
question to answer. In discussing it, we must recognise that 
there is a marked line of division between British India and the 
native states in this matter. Moreover, we must not fly to rash 
conclusions based upon the report of the Royal Commission on 
Opium, issued in 1895. That Commission was appointed to 
consider ‘‘ whether the growth of the poppy and the manufacture 
and sale of opium in British India should be prohibited except 
for medical purposes, and whether this prohibition could be 
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extended to the native states.’ What is the present situation ? 
The growth of the poppy is already 1egulated by law in British 
India. The production of opium is a State monopoly. No 
one may cu tivate poppy except under a licence from the Govern- 
ment, and the opium produced has to be sold to the authorities. 
Any one growing poppy without a licence is liable to both fine and 
imprisonment. When the China trade ceases, the issue of licences 
will presumably cease also, except to a very limited extent. 
The Opium Commission inquired, in effect, whether the trade 
with China should be stopped by prohibiting poppy cultivation 
in India. It reported against the proposal, and nothing was 
done. Had total prohibition then been enforced, the case for 
compensation, even in British India, would have been unanswer- 
able. But what has happened? China has herself solved the 
problem by ceasing to cultivate poppy herself, and by requesting 
Great Britain to refrain from forcing opium upon her against 
her will. Can India expect to be compensated because China 
will not buy her opium? It is all very well, say the opponents 
of compensation, to urge that India has not been consulted, 
and that the Home Government have made this arrangement 
without much regard to Indian financial necessities. Where 
would the Indian opium trade have been if the Home Government 
had not continued to force it upon China? There is only one 
answer. Indian opium would have been shut out of China years 
ago. 

The same considerations apply, in a somewhat different 
manner, to the native states. It is true that the exports of 
Malwa opium have continued for centuries, but China would 
probably have shut out Malwa opium also, had it not been for 
the treaty rights secured and maintained by the British Govern- 
ment. The native states are in the position of a shopkeeper 
selling boots to a regular customer. The customer suddenly 
decides that he will not wear boots any more. The shopman 
cannot force him to wear boots or to buy them, and even if 
British rule disappeared to-morrow, the native states of India 
could not sell an ounce of opium in China so long as China adhered 
to its resolve not to buy it. The native states are not told that 
they must not grow poppy They can grow all the poppy and 
make all the opium they like. They can send it through British 
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territory if they pay the transit dues. But the British Govern- 
ment will no longer help them to sell it in China, and why should 
we compensate the native states because, when relieved from 
treaty obligations, China will not buy Malwa opium? The 
native states reply that the Opium Commission declared that 
their trade ‘‘ could not now be terminated with justice, except by 
voluntary agreements, which, if obtained at all, would involve 
large pecuniary compensations, both to the State and to private 
individuals.” Quite true, say the other side, but that opinion 
related only to the alternatives of complete prohibition of poppy 
cultivation in native states, or of forbidding the transit of opium 
through British territory. No one proposes to prohibit or forbid ; 
all that has happened is that China will not buy, and Great 
Britain declines to make her buy. 

All this is no doubt very logical and judicial and gloriously 
impartial, but does it help India in her plight? Is it a generous 
attitude? Are we quite sure it is even just? Practically we 
forced the opium trade on British India, very nearly as much 
as we forced it upon China. We have compelled British India 
to adhere to a standard of expenditure based, among other things, 
upon the opium revenue. That revenue now disappears, but 
we shall expect the same standard of expenditure to be maintained. 
We will not permit India to impose the tariff she desires. We 
force her actually to pay an excise upon her own manufactured 
cottons, in order to help the piece-goods trade of Manchester. 
Can we go on doing these things, and yet expect India to be loyal 
and to take pride in her inclusion in the British Empire? The 
native states have an even stronger claim upon us. We conducted 
our negotiations with China without even offering them the 
courtesy of notification. They were left to learn what was 
happening from the newspapers. They are not very judicial or 
very subtle in their methods of reasoning. All they feel is that 
Great Britain agreed to suppress the opium trade without con- 
sulting them, and that the Commission said they ought to be 
compensated if their trade was suppressed. Can we afford to 
be severely logical in dealing with the matter? The support 
of the native states is one of our most valuable assets. Should 
we not help them when they are in difficulties, and when they 
think they have got a grievance? And is not their grievance, 
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to some extent, a realone? We upheld for many decades a trade 
which we now declare to have been immoral. We appointed a 
Royal Commission which administered a coat of whitewash to the 
trade, and practically encouraged the sta’es to continue it. When 
China started to reform herself, we hastily concluded that the 
nefarious traffic must stop within ten years. After a time we grew 
so shamefaced and so eager that we agreed to stop it in five years 
(for I am assured that such will be the result of the new Agree- 
ment). If there is any moral guilt in the matter, it is ours, not 
India’s, Ought we to expect India to bear the whole financial 
brunt of our belated moral repentance? Can we afford suddenly 
to disorganise the condition of loyal native states because we feel 
so ashamed of ourselves that we want to wash our hands of the 
traffic? Is there not a strong moral obligation resting upon us to 
offer some help? That is the question which Great Britain has 
now to answer. 


ASIATICUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
NEWSPAPER SCHEME 
To the Editor of the Nationau Review 


Sir,—May we draw the attention of your readers to the Newspaper Scheme of 
the Victoria League for sending newspapers and magazines, when done with, to 
addresses in distant parts of the Empire. Such gifts are very highly valued, 
and although over eighty-one thousand newspapers and magazines are now 
being sent annually by about fourteen hundred persons to as many recipients 
overseas, there are very many applicants still unprovided for, in particular a 
long list of settlers in South Africa and another of State Schools in the country 
districts of Victoria, Australia, where any of the following publications would 
be gratefully received, viz., 

The National Review, Times, Weekly Edition of the Times, Sphere, Graphic, 
Daily Graphic, Illustrated London News, Daily Mirror, Standard of Empire, 
and other high-class daily, weekly, or monthly papers and periodicals. 

Schools, clubs, institutes and private persons who take in any of the above, 
may be glad to go to the trouble and trifling expense of sending them on to 
addresses where they will be heartily appreciated. 

The postage on magazines and newspapers toall parts of the Empire is }d. per 
2 ozs., or 4d, perlb. To Canada there are special rates which can be ascertained 
at the Post Office. 

Any one willing to help should apply to the Hon. Secretary, Newspaper 
Scheme, 2 Millbank House, Wood Street, Westminster, stating the name of the 
magazine or paper offered. A suitable address to which to post it will then be 
submitted. ‘The Hon. Secretary does not undertake to receive papers to be 
forwarded. Parcels of literature should be addressed to Hudson’s Depository, 
Wilton Rd., 8.W. 

Kind offers of high-class Australian papers having lately been received from 
Australia, the Hon. Secretary will be glad to hear from schools, clubs, institutions 
and individuals who would like to receive such gifts. 

We are, Sir, 
Yours &c., 
M. E. Jersey, President V.L. 
E. B. Hoare, 
Chairman Literature Committee, 
MiLLtBANK Houser, 2 Woop Street, WEsTMINSTER, 8, W. 
April 29th, 1911. 


THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY AND THE PERSIAN GULF 
To the Editor of the Nationat REvIEw 


Srr,—In two successive articles in the Review of which you are the editor, 
Mr. Lovat Fraser has endeavoured to prove that Great Britain should have 
nothing whatever to do with the finance, construction, and control of the final 
section of the Baghdad Railway. If you can spare me a page or two of your 
Review for the expression of my opinions, I think that I can show fair reason 
for mistrusting the soundness of Mr. Fraser’s logic, In the brief hours which 
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I devoted years ago at Shrewsbury and Cambridge to perusing Whateley’s 
Logic, I absorbed the impression that a sound premiss is an timportant point 
in reasoning. The most vital premiss in Mr, Fraser’s syllogism is unsound, 
“Tf the line is completed in Turkish territory, it will not materially endanger 
our position in the Gulf. We ought to maintain entire neutrality” (Natjonal 
Review for April 1911, p. 230). On p. 227 of the same number of the Review 
we find the statement: “ (Basra) is already a considerable port for ocean-going 
steamers.” The completion then of a Turco-Teutonic Railway from the 
Bosphorus to Basra brings Europe into touch with the Persian Gulf to an 
extent which would most certainly constitute a menace to the tranquillity of 
our Indian Empire.’ We could not “maintain entire neutrality” on those 
terms. An eminent British statesman, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, and an 
eminent American naval strategist, Admiral Mahan, have alike warned 
England that the approach of another European Power to the head of the 
Persian Gulf must be avoided, if possible. Basra gives direct access to the 
Persian Gulf. As Mr, Fraser himself suggests, the bar at the mouth of the 
Shatt-el-Arab will be dredged, as soon as any other Power than Turkey gets 
control there. The bar once dredged, access to the Gulf becomes easier. To 
contend that the difference in the situation of Basra and Koweit in relation 
to the Persian Gulf is such, that the latter is a danger and the former none to 
British supremacy in that Gulf is, in my opinion, a contention that is simply 
based on a fallacy. 

Mr. Lovat Fraser, in his second article, entitled “‘The Myths of Mesopo- 
tamia,” again puts faith in a premiss which breaks down on examination. His 
contention is that the Suez Canal killed the Euphrates Valley Railway scheme. 
The shortest answer to that argument is that the Euphrates Valley Railway is 
now about to be built. But I venture to invoke attention to one or two other 
facts. The very statesman, Lord Beaconsfield, who, in order to repair the error 
of his predecessors, bought up all the shares in the Suez Canal held by Ismail 
Pasha, likewise projected, in 1878, the construction of a railway from the Gulf 
of Iskanderun to the head of the Persian Gulf at or near Koweit. The pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares was completed in February 1876. The “lease” 
of Cyprus, to cover the Mediterranean terminus of the Alexandretta~Koweit 
Railway, was signed in or about June 1878. Mr. Gladstone’s return to power 
in 1880 frustrated Lord Beaconfield’s farseeing designs. 

The “neutrality” advocated by Mr. Lovat Fraser is a short-sighted policy. 
The era of railway construction in the Middle East is just commencing, and 
neither Great Britain nor India can stand aloof from it for reasons which must 
be obvious to all. Behind all railway enterprise in the Middle East in 
which the British Empire may embark, and towards the completion of which 
that Empire may contribute men, money, and machinery, stand the military 
and naval resources of India; and behind India stand the Australian Federa- 
tion, the Union of South Africa, and British naval and military forces in the 
Far East. Railways will and must reach the Persian Gulf, and with that the 
British Empire has to reckon, 

Your obedient servant, 

Atheneum, May 15, 1911. A, C. Yate, 


P.S.—May 18,1911. Mr. Lovat Fraser was present at the Annual Dinne: 
of the Central Asian Society on the 17th at the Savoy Hotel, and heard what 
Lord Minto and Lord Ronaldshay said about railway expansion around the 
frontiers of India. He heard too what M. Cheradame, who on the 22nd will 
lecture before the Central Asian Society on “tthe Baghdad Railway,” said on 
unity of purpose and action between England and France. That, coupled with 
Lord Hardinge’s reply to the Karachi Chamber of Commerce a month ago, 
should convince him and others that the era of ‘isolation ” is, for India, past. 
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